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Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 


Vol. I, 1884-5 (issued 1886). $3.00. 


Carter, Franklin: Richter’s Correspondence 
with a Lady. Some unpublished Letters, 


Hewett, W. T.: The Aims and Methods of 
Collegiate Instruction in Modern Lan- 
guages. 

Primer, Sylvester; The Factitive in German. 

Brandt, H. C. G.: How far should our Teach- 
ing and Text-books have a Scientific Basis? 

von Jagemann, H. C. G.: On the Genitive in 
Old French, 

Hart, J. M.: The College Course in English 
Literature, how it may be improved. 

Fortier, Aleée: The French Language in 
Louisiana and the Negro-French Dialect. 

Painter, F. V. N.: A Modern Classical Course. 

Hunt, T. W.: The Place of English in the 
College Curriculum, 

Lang, H. R.: The Collective Singular in 
Spanish, 


Shepherd, H. E.: A Review of E. Gosse’s 
“From Shakespeare to Pope.” 

Goebel, Jul. : German Classics as a Means of 
Education. 

Gummere, F. B, : What Place has Old English 
Philology in our Elementary Schools? 

Primer, Sylvester: Adjectival and Adverbial 
Relations; their Influence upon the Gov- 
ernment of the Verb. 

McElroy, J. G. R.: The Requirements in 
English for Admission to College. 

Stiirzinger, J. J.: Remarks on the Conjuga- 
tion of the Wallonian Dialect. 

von Jagemann, H. C. G.; On the Use of Eng- 
lish in Teaching Foreign Languages. 

Elliott, A. M.: The Realgymnasium Question. 

Proceedings at New York, December 29, 30, 
1884. 

Proceedings at Boston, December, 29, 30, 1885. 


Vol. Il, 1886 (issued 1887). $3.00. 


Carter, Franklin: Study of Modern Lan- 
guages in our Higher Institutions. 

Shepherd, H. E.: The Development of Eng- 
lish Prose from Elizabeth to Victoria. 

Fortier, Aleée; French Literature in Louis- 
jana, 

Garnett, J. M.: The Course in English and 
its Value as a Discipline. 

Super, O. B.: Some Disputed Points in the 
Pronunciation of German. 


Painter, F. V. N.: Recent Educational Move- 
ments in their Relation to Language Study. 

Thomas, Calvin: The Methods of Wilhelm 
Scherer as a Critic of Faust. 

Todd, H. A.: Guillaume de Dole: an unpub- 
lished Old French Romance. 

Elliott, A. M.: Speech Mixture in French 
Canada, Indian and French. 

Proceedings at Baltimore, December 28, 29, 30, 
1886, 


Vol. Ill, 1887 (issued 1888). $3.00. 


Pepper, William: Address of Welcome. 
MacAlister, James: The Study of Modern 
Literature in the Education of our Time. 
Tolman, A. H.: The Style of Anglo-Saxon 

Poetry. 

White, H. S.: The Teaching of a Foreign 
Literature in connection with the Seminary 
System. 

Lang, H. R.: The Face and its Parts in the 
Spanish Proverb and Metaphor. 

Primer, Sylvester: Charleston Provincial- 
isms, 

Fortier, Aleée: Bits of Louisiana Folk-Lore. 

Kroeh, C. F.: Methods of Teaching Modern 


Languages. 


Karsten, Gustaf: Sprecheinheiten und deren 
Rolle in Lautwandel und Lautgesetz. 

Collitz, Hermann: The Origin of the Teu- 
tonic Weak Preterit. 

Sheldon, E. S.: Some Specimens of a Cana- 
dian French Dialect Spoken in Maine. 

Goebel, Jul.: On Paul’s ‘Principien der 
Sprachgeschichte,”’ 

Shepherd, H. E.: A Study of Lord Macaulay’s 
English. 

Smyth, A. H.: American Literature in the 


Class-Room. 
Proceedings at Philadelphia, December 28, 29, 


30, 1887, 
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Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 


Vol. IV, 1889. $3.00. 


Cox, J. D.: Address of Welcome. 

Morris, E. D.: The Language and Literature 
of Wales. 

Easton, M. W.: The Rhetorical Tendency in 
Undergraduate Courses. 

Walter, E. L.: Dante’s Paradiso, Cantos 
XXIV-XXVI. 

Garnett, J. M.: Notes on Elizabethan Prose. 

McCabe, Thomas: The Gesle of Auberi le 
Bourgoing. 

Shepherd, H. E.: Some Points in the Study 
of English Prose Style. 


Vol. V, 1890. 


Eliot, C. W.: Address of Welcome. 

Lowell, J. R.: Address. 

Bell, A. M.: Phonetics. 

Joynes, E. S.: Reading in Modern Language 
Study. 

Marcou, P. B. : Influence of the Weakness of 
Accent-Stress on Phonetic Change in 
French. 

Matzke, J. E.: Dialektische Eigenthiimlich- 
keiten in der Entwickelung des mouillier- 
ten Z im Altfranzésischen. 

Kent, C. W.: Of the Use of the Negative by 
Chaucer, with Particular Reference to the 
Particle Ne. 


Vol. Vi, 1891. 


Garland, L. C: Address of Welcome. 

Cook, A. S.: The Name Cedmon. 

Fruit, J. P.: A Plea for the Study of Litera- 
ture from the sthetic Standpoint. 

Shepherd, H. E. : Some Phases of Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam. 

Babbitt, E. H.: How to use Modern Lan- 
guages as a Means of Mental Discipline. 
Fortier, Aleée: The Acadians of Louisiana 

and their Dialect. 
Gerber, A. : Great Russian Animal Tales. 


Vol. VII, 1892. 


Learned, M. D. : The Saga of Walther of Aqui- 
taine. 

Welling, J. C.: Address of Welcome. 

Spofford, A. R.: The Characteristics of Style. 

Hart, J. M.: James Russell Lowell. 

Kent, C. W.; A Study of Lanier’s Poems. 

Blume, J.: Jean de Mairet. 

Gruener, Gustav: The Genesis of the Charac- 
ters in Lessing’s Nathan der Weise. 

Baskervill, W. M. : Southern Literature. 

Rennert, H. A.; The Spanish Pastoral Ro- 
mances. 


Otto, Rich. : Italo-Keltisches. 

Goebel, Jul.: On the Impersonal Verb. 

Page, F. M.: Italian Poetry and Patriotism 
at the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century, 

Greene, H. E.: The Allegory as employed by 
Spenser, Bunyan, and Swift. 

Fischer, Frank: The Stressed Vowels of ZIf- 
riec’s Homilies, Vol. 1. 

Primer, Sylvester : The Huguenot Element in 
Charleston’s Pronunciation. 

Todd, H. A.: La Naissance du Chevalier au 
Cygne. 


$3.00. 


Grandgent, C. H.: Vowel Measurements. 

Francke, Kuno: Modern Ideas in the Middle 
Ages, 

Primer, Sylvester: The Pronunciation of 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

Schmidt-Wartenberg, H. M.: Ein Tiroler 
Passionsspiel des Mittelalters. 

Tolman, A. H.: Shakespeare’s Part in The 
Taming of the Shrew. 

Dodge, D. K.: A Bibliography of Danish and 
Swedish Dictionaries, together with a brief 
Account of Danish Lexicography. 

Proceedings at Cambridge, December 26, 27, 
28, 1889, 


$3.00. 


Garnett, J. M.: The Translation of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry. 

Davidson, Charles: The Phonology of the 
Stressed Vowels of Beowulf. 

McLean, L. M.: The Riming System of Alex- 
ander Pope. 

Primer, Sylvester: Dialectical Studies in West 
Virginia, 

Brown, C.8., Jr. Other Dialectical Forms in 
Tennessee. 

Proceedings at Nashville, December 29, 30, 
31, 1890. 


$3.00. 


Logie, Thomas: Phonology of the Patois of 
Cachy (Somme). 

Kriiger, A. G.: An Italian Metrical Version 
of the Knight of the Swan, 

Armstrong, J. L. : The Gerund in Nineteenth- 
Century English. 

Chamberlain, A. F.: The Use of Diminutives 
in -ing by Some Writers in Low German 
Dialects. 

Both-Hendriksen, Louise ; Ignored Resources 
of French Literature. 

Proceedings at Washington, December 28, 29 
30, 31, 1891, 


Ty 


Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 


Schénfeld, H.: Die Beziehung der Satire Ra- 
belais’ zu Erasmus’ Encomium Moriae und 
Colloquia, 

Harper, G. M.: The Legend of the Holy Grail. 

Menger, L. E.: The Historical Development of 
the Possessive Pronouns in Italian. 

Smith, C. A.: The Order of Words in Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Ross, C. H. : The Absolute Participle in Middle 
and Modern English. 

Matzke, J. E.: On the Source of the Italian 
and English Idioms meaning ‘ To take time 
by the forelock,” with special reference to 
«gi Orlando Innamorato, Bk. ii, cantos 
vii-ix. 


Smith, K. F.: An Historical Study of the 
Werwolf in Literature. 

Bruce, J. D.: The Anglo-Saxon Version of the 
Book of Psalms commonly known as the 
Paris Psalter. 

Price, T. R.: A Study of Shakspeare’s Dra- 
matic Method. 

Rennert, Hugo A.. Lope de Vega’s ‘ Comedia,’ 
Sin Secreto No Ay Amor, 

Karsten, Gustaf E.: The Psychological Basis 
of Phonetic Law and Analogy. 


Saat, E. 8.: Guernsey: its People and Dia- 
ec 


t. 

Francke, Kuno: The Social Aspect of Early 
German Romanticism. 

Sherman, L., A.: Shakespeare’s First Prin- 
ciples of Art. 

Tupper, Fred., Jr.: Anglo-Saxon Deg-Mel. 

Emerson, O. F.: A parallel between the Middle 
English poem Patience, and an Early Latin 
poem attributed to Tertullian. 

Scott, Mary A.: Elizabethan Translations 

from the Italian: the titles of such works 


Vol. XI, 1896. New 


Study. 
arden, C. O.: The the Span- 
ish Dialect of Mexico City. 

Marsh, A. R.: The Comparative Study of 
Literature. 

Hatfield, J. T.: John Weslcy’s Translations 
of German 

Tolmen, A. H.: Notes on Macbeth, 

Gruner, Gustav: The Nibelungenlied and 
Sage in Modern Poetry. 

Schmidt, F. G. G.: Historie von einem Rit- 
ter, wie er buesse' 

Schipper, J.: 

Price, T. R.: Trotlus Criseyde: a study 
in ws method of narrative con- 

on. 


st 
Wood, F. A.: The Dialect of the Hilde- 
brandslied. 


Vol. VIII, 1893. New Series, Vol. 1. $3.00. 


Vol. IX, 1894. New Series, Vol. I. $3.00. 


Vol. X, 1895. New Series, Vol. Il. $3.00. 


Series, Vol. IV. $3.00. 


Primer, §. : paninets Development with spe- 
cial reference to his Nathan the Wise, 
ge, D. K.: An Apocryphal Letter of St, 
Augustine to Cyril and a Life of St. Jerome, 
translated into Danish. Cod. Reg. 1586, 4to, 
Ge. Kong. Saml., Copenhagen. With an 
Introduction and Glossary of the Proper 
Names and the Obsolete Words and Forms, 
von Jagemann, H. C. G.: Notes on the Lan- 
guage of J. G. Schottel. 

Speech, upon the Principle of t 
Effectiveness. 

Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting of 
the Association. 


_ A. B.: Unpublished Letters of Charles 
Sealsfield. 


Hanscom, Elizabeth D, : The Argument of the 
Vision of Piers Plowman, 

Matzke, J. E.: On the Pronunciation of the 
French Vowels in, ain, ein in the xvi and 
xvii Centuries. 

Dees, J. D.: The Phonology of the Pistojese 

dialect. 

Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Meeting 
of the Association. 


now first collected and arranged, with an- 
notations. 
Collitz,H.: Two modern German Etymol 
Menger, L. : “Free” and ‘ Checked” 
Vowels in Gallic Popular Latin. 
Gorrel, J. H.+ Indirect Discourse in Anglo- 
xon. 
Coblentz, H. E. : A Rime-Index to the “ Parent 
Cycle’ of the York Mystery Plays and of a por- 
tion of the Woodkirk Conspiracio et o-_ 
Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting 
of the Association. 


origin of the rule for- 
tus in French verse. 
mit Ent- 
Doctor Murners wider Bru- 
Stifel. 
.: Marco Polo and the Squtre’s 


P. B.: The 
bidding 
Antwurt vnd KElag 
Oder 
anly, J. M 
Present Indica- 
th Plural Subjects: 
of grammar of the First 
A: Elizabethan Translations 
a oy the titles of such works 
ota 8. 
a 
Proceed of the First Annual Meeting of 
"the Contral Division of the Association. 


Vol. XII, 1897. New Series, Vol. V. $3.00. 


Ponthus and the 
gby 185, Bodleian 
with facsimile.] 
from 


Mather, F. J., Jr.: K 
Fair 


Sidone. (MS. 


Editio princeps, 
E. N.: imitations 


8.: A study 
the Middle 


Pearl. 

‘odd, H. A.: Gaston Paris: Romance philol- 
let and member of the French A: 
= 
Goebel, Julius : On the Original form of the 
Fourteenth Annual Meet- 

ing of Association. 

of the Second Annual Meeting 
of the Division of the Association. 


of the metrical 
English poem 


Northrup, Clark 
structure of 


Page, F. M.: Fausto, A Gaucho Poem. y 
Grandgent, O. H.: Warmpth. ‘5 
Blackburn, F. A.: The Christian coloring : 
in the Beowulf. 
Wilkens, Frederick H.: The manuscript or- yi 
thography, and dialect of the Hildebrands- 4 
Rennert, Hugo A.: Some unpublished poems - 
of Fernan Perez de Guzman. al am 
Hempel, George: Learnéd and learn’d. re. 


Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 


Vol. XIII, 1898. New Series, Vol. VI. $3.00. 


Matzke, John E.: The question of Free and 
Checked Vowels in Gallic Popular Latin. 
Scott, Mary A.: Elizabethan Translations 
from the Italian: the titles of such works 
now first collected and arranged, with anno- 
tations. 

Tolman, A. H.: A View of the Views about 
Hamlet. 

Cook. Albert S.: The Province of English 
Philology. 

McKenzie, K.: A Sonnet ascribed to Chiaro 
Davanzati and its place in Fable Litera- 


ture. 

——— F. E.: Ben Jonson and the Classical 
School. 

Hatfield, J. T.: The Earliest Poems of Wil- 


helm Miller. 
Fulton, Edward: On translating Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry. 


Ta pan, Eve M.: The Poetry of Nicholas 

reton, 

Woodbridge, Elizabeth: Boccaccio’s Defense 
of Poetry, as contained in the fourteenth 
book of the De Genealogia Deorum, 

Bothne, Gisle: The Language of Modern 
Norway. 

Bruce, J. D.: De Ortu Waluuanii: an Arthu- 
rian romance now first edited from the 
Cothenian Ms. Faustina B. VI, of the British 
useum, 

Hulme, W. H.: The Old English Version of 
the Gospel of Nicodemus. 

Kélbing, E.: Ein Beitrag zur Kritik der 
Romantischen Sagas. 

Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Association. 

Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of 
the Central Division of the Association. 


Vol. XIV, 1899. New Series, Vol. VII. $3.00. 


Campbell, Killis: A Study of the Romance of 
the Seven Sages with special reference to the 
Middle English Versions. 

Hewett, W. T.: A Study of Goethe’s Printed 
Text: Hermann und thea. 

Schmidt-Wartenberg, H.: Zum Speculum Hu- 
manae Salvationis. 

Mead, William E.: Color in Old English Poetry. 

Grandgent, C. H.: From Franklin to Lowell. 
A century of New England pronunciation. 

Smith, C. Alphonso: The Work of the Modern 
Language Association of America. 

Marcou y B.: Are French Poets Poetical ? 

Ford, J. D. M.: Luis De Leon, the Spanish 
Poet, Humanist, and Mystic. 

Garnett, James M.; The Latin and the Anglo- 
Saxon Juliana. 


Wood, Francis A. : The Semasiology of Words 
for ‘Smell’ and ‘See.’ 

Bright, James W.: Proper Names in Old 
English Verse. 

Hart, J. M.: Nicholas Grimald’s Christus 

Pick! aki 
empl, George: Pepper, Pickle, an T. 

Napier, A. 8.: A nit erto unnoticed Middle 
English manuscript of the Seven Sages. 

Seott, Mary A.: Elizabethan Translations 
from the Italian : the titles of such works 
now first collected and arranged, with anno- 
tations, 

Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Association. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting 
of the Central Division of the Association, 


Vol. XV, 1900. New Series, Vol. VIII. $3.00. 


lok. 

Todd, H. A.: La Vie de Sainte Catherine 
d@’ Alezandrie in the Paris 
manuscript of La Clayette. 

ann, H. ©. G. von: Philology and 


Smith, C. Alphonso: Interpretative Syntax. 
a, A. a Influence of the Court 


and the Story of Wayland. 
. W.: A Study of Pope’s Imita- 
i Horace. 
Hempl, George: The M?jebro Runic Stone, 
and the Runic L re for ng. 
McKnight, G. H.: rmanic Elements in 
the Story of King Horn. 
oF. E.: Tom Tyler and his Wife. 


Merrill, Katherine: Characterization in the 
beginning of Thackeray's Pendennis. 
Henneman, J. B.: The Episodes in Shake- 
speare’s I, Henry VI. 
Goebel Julius: The Germanic Suffix -ar-ja. 
Bruce, J. Douglas: Vita Meriadoci. An Ar- 
thurian Romance now first edited from 
Faustina B. VI. 


Rush. 
Florer, W. W.: Gender-change from Middle 
High German to Luther, as seen in the 
1545 edition of the Bible. 


Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual 
Meeting of the Association. 

Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Mecting of 
the Central Division of the Association. 


Vol. XVI, 1901. New Series, Vol. IX. $3.00. ° 


Fuller, H. De W.: The Sources of Titus An- 


Beker G P.: “ Titus and Vespacia” and 
r, G. P.: 
«Titus and Ondronicus” in Henslowe’s 


Price, Thomas R.: The New Function of 
loo 
» aS Problematic Hero in 
Fiction. 
Treatment of the 
of , and its Teaching. 
Hatfield, J. T.: A on the ~—— 
in Goethe’s Faust. 
Collitz, Hermann: The Home of the 


Heliand. 
Callaway, M., Jr.: The Appositive Participle 
in lo-Saxon. 


the Latin Sources of 

Thebes néas. 

Mead, W. E.: The Prologue of the Wife of 
Bath’s Tale. 

Schofield, W. H.: Chaucer’s Franklin’s Tale. 

Ki , G. L.: A Friend of Chaucer’s. 

Ford, J. D. M.: English Influence upon 

Spanish Literature in the Early Part of 

the Nineteenth Century. 

Fletcher, R. H.: Two N on the Historia 
Regum B jae of Geoffrey of Mon- 


Augusta: The Book of the 
A possible source of Benedick 


and trice. 
Northrup, ©. inter Ci et 


& Eland Tranaation. 


| 
| Putnam, E. K.; The Lambeth Version of 
Purism. 
Kittredge, G. L.: The Friar’s Lantern and 
Schofield, W. H.: The Lays of Graelent and a 
Mary 
mouth. 
Scott, Mary 
Courtyer. 
range. 


Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 


Vol. XVII, 1902. New Series, Vol. X. $3.00. 


Morris, Edgar Coit: On the Date and Com- 
position of The Old Law, 

Grandgent, C, H.: Cato and Elijah. A Study 
in Dante. 

Sheldon, E. 8.: Practical 

Carruth, W. H.: Fate and Guilt in Schiller’s 
Die Braut von Messina, 

Thorndike, Ashley H.: The Relations of Z7am- 
let to Contemporary Revenge Plays. 

Baldwin, Charles Sears: The Literary Influ- 
ence of Sterne in France, 

Hoyt, Prentiss C.: The Home of the Beves Saga. 

Lawrence, W. W.: First Riddle of Cynewulf. 

Schofield, William Henry : Signy’s Lament. 

Thomas, Calvin: The Amelioration of our 
Spelling, 


Hooker, Elizabeth Robbins: The Relation of 
Shakes to Montaigne. 

Cook, Albert 8.: Notes on the Ruthwell Cross, 

Hatfield, James Taft: Scholarship and the 
Common wealth. 

Weeks, Kaymond: Aimer le Chétif. 

Haas, Albert: The Comedies of J. C. Kriiger. 

Matzke, John E.: Contributions to the History 
of the Legend of Saint George, with Special 
Reference to the Sources of the French, 
and Anglo-Saxon Metrical Ver- 

ons. 

Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association. 

Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting 
of the Central Division of the Association. 


Vol. XVIII, 1903. New Series, Vol. XI. $3.00. 


Schofield, William Henry; The Story of Horn 
and Rimenhild. 

Fletcher, R. H.: Some Arthurian Fragments 
from Fourteenth Century Chronicles. 

Hemp), com The Runic Inscription on the 
Isle of Wight Sword. 

Matzke, John E.: Contributions to the History 
of the Legend of Saint George, with Special 
Reference to the Sources of the French, 
German, and Anglo-Saxon Metrical Ver- 
sions, 

Petersen, Kate O.: Chaucer and Trivet. 

schwill, Rudolph: The Comedias of Diego 
Ximénez de Enciso. 

Tupper, Frederick, J:., The Holme Riddles 
(Ms. Harl. 1960), 

Schinz, Albert; Literary Symbolism in France. 

Brown, Carleton F.: Cynewulf and Alcuin. 

S.: The Fable Referred to in 
Aliscans, 

McKenzie, Kenneth ; The Symmetrical Struct- 
ure of Dante’s Vita Nuova. 


Cook, Mabel Priscilla: Indico Legno. 

Hills, E. C. : Notes on Canadian French. 

Whitaker, Lemuel: Michael Drayton as a 
Dramatist. 
Baldwin, Edw. C.: The Relation of the Eng- 
lish ‘‘ Character’? to its Greek Prototype. 
Hale, Edward E., Jr.,: Ideas on Rhetoric in 
the Sixteenth Century. 

Garnett, James M.: Recent Translations of 
Old English Poetry. 

Newell, William Wells: William of Malmes- 
bury on the of 

h, W. H.: The Relation of Hauff’s 

Lichtenstein to Scott’s Waverley. 

Weeks, Raymond: The Texts most used in 
the Teaching of Old French. 

Todd, H. A.: The Old French Versified Apoca- 
lypse of the Kerr 

Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association. 

Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Meeting of 

the Central Division of the Association, 


Vol. XIX, 1904. New Series, Vol. XII. $3.00. 


Gruener, Gustav: Notes on the Influence of 
h. T. A. Hoffmann upon Edgar Allan Poe, 

Mott, Lewis F. : The Position of the Soliloquy 

_‘“ To be or not to be” in Hamlet. 

Kerr, W. A. R.: Le Cercle d’ Amor. 

Comfort, W. W.: Essential Difference Between 
a Chanson de geste and a Roman d’ Aventure. 

Baldwin, Edward Chauncey: The relation of 
the Seventeenth Century Character to the 
Periodical Essay. 

Brown, C. F.: The Author of The Pearl, Consid- 
ered in the Light of his Theological Opinions. 

Schofield, William Henry: The Nature and 
Fabric of The Pearl. 

Ktice, Carl C.: The Etymology of the Romance 
Words for “ To Go.” 

Meisnest, F, W.: Lessing and Shak re. 

Seott, Fred Newton : The Most Fun ntal 
Ditferentia of Poetry and 


Mot , 8. Griswold: Notes on Spanish Sources 

of Moliére. 

Jonas, J. B, E.; A Discrepancy in Two of Schil- 
ler’s Letters. 

McKnight, G. H.: Scriptural Names in Early 
Middle English. 

Gerould, Gordon Hall : Forerunners, Congen- 
ers, and Derivatives of the Eustace Legend. 

Matzke, John E,: The ne of St. George; 
Its Development into a Roman d’ Aventure. 

Baldwin, ward Chauncey: La Bruyére’s 
Influence upon Addison. 

Carruth, W. H.: Religion of Friedrich Schiller. 

Shackford, M. H.: Definition of Pastoral Idyll. 

Lowes, John L.: The Prologue to the Legend 
A Good Women as related to the French 

‘arguerite Poems and the Filostrato. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-first Annual Meet- 

ing of the Association. 


Vol. XX, 1905. New Series, Vol. XIII. $3.00. 


Chenery, Winthrop Holt : Object-Pronouns in 
Dependent Clauses: A Study in Old Span- 
ish Word-Order, 

Ravenel, Florence L.: Tydorel and Sir Gowther. 

Hamilton, George L.: Gower’s Use of the En- 

__larged Roman de Troie, 

‘ord, J. D. M.: “To Bite the Dust” and Sym- 
bolie Lay Communion. 

Mott, Lewis F. : The Round Table. 

Hoskins, John Preston: Parke Godwin and 
the Translation of Zschokke’s Tales. 

Morley, 8. Griswold: The Detection of Per- 
sonality in Literature. 

Johnston O. M. : Sources of the Lay of Yonec. 

Rice, Carl C.: Romance Etymologies. 

Jones, H. 8. V.: Some Observations upon the 
Squire’s Tale. 

lubbard, F. G.: Repetition and Parallelism in 
the Earlier Elizabethan Drama. 

McKenzie, Kenneth: Unpublished Manu- 
Scripts of Italian Bestiaries. 

Shepard, William Pierce : The Syntax of ..n- 
toine de la Sale, 


Durand, W. Y.: Palemon and Arcyte, Progne, 
Marcus Geminus, and the Theatre in which 
they were acted, as described by John 
Bereblock (1566). 

Gerould, G. H.: The Hermit and the Saint. 

yan Steenderen, F. C. L, : Vondel’s Value as a 


Amye. 
Tupper, James W.: The Relation of the Heroic 
lay to the Romances of Beaumont and 


Fletcher. 
Newell, William Wells: Doubts Concerning 

the British History attributed to Nennius. 
Brown, Arthur C. L.: The Knight of the Lion. 
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XIX.—_THE DRAGON AND HIS LAIR IN BEOWULF 


Rather less attention has been paid to the later portion 
of Beowulf than to the earlier adventures; Grendel and 
his dam have, as it were, been more beloved of the com- 


mentators than has the dragon. There is every reason, 
however, why the fight with the dragon should receive 
careful attention. It is, despite some damaged and illegi- 
ble passages, of great poetic beauty, with a dignity and a 
brooding atmosphere of impending fate which are quite its 
own. And it stands greatly in need of critical as well as 
of appreciative examination; for there is much which 
presents difficulty in the interpretation of the text, and 
in larger problems for the solution of which textual study 
is necessary. 

The long digressions, narrating the feuds between the 
Geatas and the Swedes, while highly interesting and im- 
portant, have little bearing on the matter in hand, and 
are best treated by themselves. Consequently they will 
not be discussed here at all. I propose rather to consider 
the nature of the dragon himself; the circumstances which? 
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led to the plundering of the hoard, and thus brought upon 
the people the dragon’s ravages; the varying accounts of 
the way in which the treasure was placed in the earth in 
the beginning, before the dragon sought it out; the curse 
which lay upon the gold, and which fell upon Beowulf; 
and finally the descriptions of the dragon’s lair, an ancient 
burial-mound, set amid picturesque scenery upon a rocky 
sea-coast. 

Investigation of other early tales of combats with 
dragons is, to my mind, better reserved for another occa- 
sion. There are no known Scandinavian analogs which 
throw light upon this adventure in the same way that the 
Grettissaga or the Hrélfssaga Kraka illuminate the earlier 
adventures with Grendel and his dam. The Beowulf 
dragon-episode, in a late Scandivanian form, representing 
many years of independent development after the age of 
our epic, may possibly have had a slight influence upon 
the Hrélfssaga, but this is uncertain, and a matter of little 
importance, since the influence, if any, is slight. Dragons 


*See an article by the present writer, Disputed questions in Beo- 
woulf-criticism, in the Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, vol. xxIv (1909), pp. 220 ff., esp. pp. 237 ff. These 
relationships have been recently discussed in a dissertation by O. L. 
Olson, The Relation of the Hrélfs saga kraka and the Bjarkarimur 
to Beowulf, in Publications of the Society for the Advancement of 
Scandinavian Study, Urbana, Illinois, 1916. I do not find my con- 
clusions altered by a reading of this dissertation, and I think it im- 
possible, as stated in the article above, to reach definite results with 
such scanty and elusive evidence. When Dr. Olson has worked with 
these problems a little longer I think he may become less dogmatic. 

The resemblances between the fight with the dragon in Beowulf and 
Frotho’s dragon-fight in Saxo, pointed out by Sievers, appear to be 
commonplaces of dragon story, and not proof of a common origin of 
the two episodes. This position has been stated at length and con- 
vincingly by Olrik, Danmarks Heltedigtning, Copenhagen, 1903, vol. 
1, pp. 307-315. Those who do not read Danish easily will be inter- 
ested in a forthcoming translation of the Heltedigtning, to be issued 
by the American-Scandinavian Foundation, New York City. 
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were very common in early story; they were clearly as 
prolific as jack-rabbits, and they ran off into strange 
breeds. When the task of placing the Beowulf dragon 
correctly in this medieval menagerie is undertaken, a 
careful study of its habitat and its story will be of the 
first importance. This it is the aim of the present paper 
to provide, at least in part. 

The dragon in Beowulf does not appear to be a strange 
or unusual type. Panzer, who has collected and classified 
various dragon-mirchen, remarks on the close resemblance 
which these afford to the narrative in the epic, not only 
in larger outlines and general significance, but in mat- 
ters of detail as well.2 The physical characteristics of 
Beowulf’s adversary may be gathered from various pas- 
sages in the last adventure. This dragon was fifty feet 
long (3042); he was propelled by his own fires, fre 
gefised (2309) ; he spewed out coals, glédum, as he flew 
through the air (2312), burning the dwelling-places of 
men, and even the royal hall in which Beowulf dwelt 
(2325). He was not, however, proof against his own fires 
in death (3041), any more than the dragon slain by Sige- 
mund (897). His breath was poisonous (2523), he blew 
out steam (2557, 2661); a burning stream issued from 
his lair (2545, ef. p. 570, note). In various ways he 
resembles Grendel and Grendel’s dam: his raids upon the 
country were made at night (2303, 2320, 2833), and he 
had to get back before daybreak (2320); he was invul- 
nerable to ordinary swords, Negling broke, and only the 
eald sweord etonisc of Wiglaf (2617), a famous weapon, 
availed to pierce his hide, though after he had received 
his death-wound, Beowulf cut him in two with his short 


?F. Panzer, Beowulf, Munich, 1910; pp. 296ff.; esp. p. 305. The 
generalizations of this author must be treated with some reserve; 


he is better as collector than as critic. 
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sword, or well-seax (2703). Beowulf disdained to meet 
him with a troop of men (2345), and would gladly have 
dispensed with the sword altogether if he had had the 
dragon’s methods of fighting at his command (2518). 
While quiescent until disturbed, the dragon took pleasure 
in his feud with mankind (2298). 

Elsewhere we are told that the dragon had brooded over 
the treasure for three hundred years (2278). The treasure 
itself, the “heathen gold,” had lain in the earth for a 
thousand years (3050). The monster had, apparently, 
not molested the Geatas hitherto. It portended no good 
to see him flying through the air, even though he were not 
spewing out fire; the people of Northumbria, as the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle informs us, beheld dragons in the air in 
the year 793, and dire misfortunes followed. The epic 
gives some information also in regard to the habits of 
dragons in general. “It is the dragon’s nature to seek 
out treasure in the earth, where he, old in winters, guard- 
eth heathen gold; he profiteth naught thereby ” (2275 ff.). 
The Gnomic Verses in the Cotton Ms. give a similar de- 
scription: “The dragon’s place is on the grave-mound 
(on hl@we), old, exultant in treasure” (26). And it was 
in this way that the Beowulf dragon fulfilled his destiny: 
“The old twilight-scather found the joy-bringing hoard 
standing open, the naked, hateful, fiery dragon, which 
seeketh the (grave)-mounds, and flieth by night encom- 
passed by fire; him dwellers upon earth fear exceedingly ” 
(2270 ff.). 

The comparison of the fight with Beowulf to related or 
similar stories may be left to other investigators, and the 
further classifications of dragons to future Topsells.* Our 


* Edward Topsell’s History of Serpents, London, 1608, etc., abounds 
in quaint quasi-scientific observations. Topsell classified dragons 
after the fashion of a Buffon or a Cuvier: Class I has wings and 
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present tasks are quite different; but it will be found, I 
believe, that they yield results of considerable signifi- 
cance.4 


I 
Tue PLunpERING oF THE Hoarp 


The cireumstances which led to the rifling of the 
dragon’s treasure are not very clear; they do not seem to 
have been generally understood, even in the broadest out- 
lines. A wide-spread misunderstanding, due to a doubtful 
conjectural emendation, has gained currency, and the more 
simple and natural explanation of the episode has been 
overlooked. Perhaps it will be clearest to paraphrase the 
situation in the poem, as I conceive it, in the beginning, 
and then compare this paraphrase with the text itself. 

In a few words, the story appears to be as follows: A 
warrior (not a slave), having committed a grievous crime, 
was forced to flee from the court of which he was a mem- 
ber, in order to escape the vengeance of the man whom 
he had injured, or his kinsmen. He therefore plundered 
the dragon’s hoard, so that he might get objects of value 
by means of which to compose the feud. The rings were 
apparently used as atonement for the crime, while the cup 
was given to the ruler who arranged the settlement. It 
appears probable that this ruler was Beowulf himself, 
since he came into possession of the precious vessel, and 
according to one version of the tale, at least, later met his 


no feet; Class II has both wings and feet; Class III has neither 
wings nor feet; and so forth. Illustrations from Topsell are repro- 
duced in Shakespeare’s England, London, 1916, vol. 1, p. 497. 

* The text of Wyatt and Chambers, Cambridge, 1914, has been used. 
The reader should also consult Dr. Chambers’s forthcoming Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Beowulf. 
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death in consequence of the curse resting upon it. But it 
may be that the cup only later came into Beowulf’s keep- 
ing; that it was not given to him in the beginning. The 
whole narrative is so allusive and indefinite that certainty 
in details is impossible. 

These events are set forth, in the main, in two passages: 
2214-2231, and 2278-2293. We will consider the second 
and better preserved passage first. 


2278 So the plaguer of the people for three hundred winters 
guarded in the earth a treasure-hall, 
2280 enormously strong, until there angered him 
a certain man, who bore unto his chief 
a golden cup, begging for peace 
at the hands of his lord. So the hoard was plundered, 
a store of rings borne off; his boon was graated 
2285 to that wretched man. For the first time 
did the ruler gaze upon the ancient handiwork of men. 
Then the dragon awoke; strife was enkindled; 
he sniffed-along the wall; ferocious, he discovered 
the footprints of his foe, who had crept up, 
2290 with secret cunning, nigh the dragon’s head. 
So an undoomed man may easily endure 
woe and exile, who rendereth obedience 
to the Ruler on high. 


We are informed later that Beowulf knew of this theft, 
which caused the enmity of the dragon, and that he was 
himself the possessor of the stolen cup. 


2401 [Beowulf] advanced, one of twelve, swollen with rage, 
the lord of the Geatas, to look upon the dragon. 
He had learned whence the feud arose, 
hostility against men; into his possession had come 
2405 the famous treasure-cup from the hand of its finder.® 
The thirteenth man of the band was he 
who had caused the beginning of the strife. 
Captive, gloomy at heart, humiliated, he was forced 
to point out the place. Against his will he went, 


5 The word meldan is ambiguous; it may mean either “ informer “a 
or “ finder.” 
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2410 until he perceived a hall beneath the ground, 
a mound covered with earth close to the breakers, 
the dashing of the waves. It was filled within 
with treasures and ornaments. The monster warder, 
the watchful warrior, guarded the treasures of gold, 
2415 old beneath the earth; to get them was no easy task 
for any man. 


The other passage narrating the circumstances which 
led to the stealing of the dragon’s treasure (2214-2231) is 
unfortunately so damaged that the meaning of many lines 
is hopelessly lost. One might as well give up the attempt 
to translate, excepting for 2221-2226. What can be recov- 
ered from the rest appears to add little to what the passage 
first quoted revealed; the gist of the thought seems to be 
that a man, nida nat-hwyle (2215), enters while the 
dragon sleeps and plunders the hoard. There is mention 
of the cup, sinc-fet (2231), and of the anger of the 
dragon, manifesting itself in revenge upon the people 
2219 f.). Six consecutive lines are, however, fairly well 
preserved, and of importance. Here the Anglo-Saxon 


must be given: 


2221 Nealles mid gewealdum wyrm-hord Abree 
sylfes willum, sé Se him sire gescedd; 
ac for préa-nédlan * * * nat-hwylces 
heledSa bearna hete-swengeas fléah, 

2225 [wrnes] bearfa, ond Sé&r inne fealh, 
secg syn-bysig. 


The him (2222) is ambiguous; it may refer to the 
dragon, though this is unlikely, it may refer to the man 
himself, “he who injured himself sorely ” (Clark Hall), 
or,—and this seems to me most probable—the antecedent 
may be [bi ]-fole beorna (2220). The consequences of the 
theft were, in point of fact, not so much visite! upon the 
man himself as upon the Geat people. The line following 
presents greater difficulties. Chambers reads P[éow]nat- 
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hwylces, with this comment upon P[éow]: “ the last three 
letters are now quite illegible, und even Thorpe, who made 
a careful collation of the ms. in 1830, three years before 
Kemble’s first edition, leaves a blank. As Pegn (read by 
Kemble, Zupitza, Holthausen, and Schiicking) seems 
from the whole context to be an unlikely term for the 
féa-sceaftum men (I. 2285), I read Péow, following 
Grundtvig [1861, p. 76]. [So Sedgefield.] ” 

This suggestion of Grundtvig’s that Péow, “ slave,” be 
adopted as the reading, has gained such wide acceptance 
that it is often assumed without question that we here have 
to do with a theft by a runaway slave. So Chadwick, 
paraphrasing the plot of the poem, says: “a fire-spitting 
dragon . . . has had its lair robbed by a runaway slave.” ° 
Sedgefield, in his second edition, informs us that “ a runa- 
way slave accidentally (how does he know this?) discovered 
the cave,” 7 and Gering makes a similar statement: “ By 
chance an outlawed (geiichteter) slave got into the lair.” * 

There is every reason, it seems to me, for banishing this 
fugitive slave forever from the pages of Beowulf. No 
one can tell what the missing word in the ms. was, but 
fegn is surely better than Péow.® TI think it will be clear, 
from an examination of the action, that we are not dealing 
with the escape of a slave, but with a feud in which a 
freeman was involved. Chambers’s objection that Pegn 
“ seems from the whole context to be an unlikely term for 
the féa-sceaftum men” seems weakened, as far as the 
phrase itself goes, by the fact that the adjective féa-sceaft 
is applied to Seyld (7), to Eadgils, a royal prince (2393), 


*Cambridge History of English Literature, vol. 1, p. 26. 

* Beowulf, Manchester, 1913, p. xxv. 

* Beowulf, Heidelberg, 1906, p. 116. 

*Clark Hall, Beowulf, London, 1901, p. 113. See also Bugge, 
Paul and Braune, Beitrége, vol. x11, pp. 370-1. 
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and to the Geatas who were trying to persuade Beowulf to 
accept the throne (2373). Even scholars who have read 
the word as fegn, however, have apparently failed to 
understand the situation in its entirety. Thus Clark 
Hall says: “ The outlaw seizes a precious goblet and buys 
the favor of his lord therewith.” 1° There is more to the 
tale than this. 

The unfortunate man did not steal the cup “ of his own 
accord or desire ”; 11 he “ fled the blows of hate” (hete- 
swengeas), and acted “from dire necessity” (Préa- 
nédlan). This points to something more serious than a 
fall from the favor of his lord, something more than a 
venial offence; it indicates that the thief had committed 
some act which threatened to bring down violence upon 
his head. It was serious enough to make him an outcast 
from the court ([@rnes] Pearfa, 2225), if the commonly 
accepted reading of the text is correct. Deprivation of 
the joys of the hall and of the protection and favor of the 
chief was one of the heaviest misfortunes which could 
befall a man, as the Wanderer so vividly brings out. After 
this particular outeast had gained treasure from the 
dragon’s store, he returned to the court and begged his 
lord that a peace-settlement (friodo-w@re, 2282) be made. 
His petition was granted. By this means he had bought 


*There are other choices than these two words for the missing 
letters. We might read prece or brym, for instance, and translate 
“but for dire need fled the violence of some one of the children of 
men, his blows of hate.” It will be noticed that there is no evidence 
as to the rest of the word in the MS. as it stands at present. “The 
last three letters are now quite illegible” (Chambers). Kemble read 
begn, and Zupitza thought that the traces of letters justified that 
reading. According to the Zupitza autotype, there does not appear 
to be room for a word of more than four letters. 

* As Schiicking notes, mid gewealdum (2221) is parallel to sylfes 
willan, and similar in meaning (Vocabulary, ed. of 1910). 
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off the private vengeance of the injured man or his kins- 
man, and settled up the feud. 

This was of course a very common procedure in early 
Germanic justice. The payment of money by the offend- 
ing party in settlement of an injury was a far more 
economical process for society than the long-continued 
feuds to which private revenge inevitably led. In such 
settlements the chief, though not himself an offended 
party, nor even ruler of the country where the crime was 
committed, might act as intermediary. Thus Hrothgar 
settled a blood-feud in which Eegtheow, the father of 
Beowulf, found himself involved. Ecgtheow had slain 
Heatholaf the Wylfing, so that the Geatas dared not allow 
him to remain longer in their midst, for fear of Wylfing 
vengeance. Thereupon Ecgtheow fled to the Danish court, 
where Hrothgar settled the business by a money payment, 
which was sent to the Wylfings, while Eegtheow took an 
oath to keep the peace (459-472). 

In the present episode, there is not enough direct evi- 
dence to furnish details. Such a kingdom as Beowulf’s 
was, of course, made up of various tribes, each with its 
chief and his thanes, and it may have been one of these 
chieftains, rather than Beowulf himself, who first received 
the cup. Or Beowulf may have acted as mediator for the 
thane of a subordinate chief. If the conjectural reading 
fegn nat-hwylces be adopted, such conclusions as these will 
seem plausible. It looks, as already noted, as though the 
feud were settled by rings plundered from the hoard, 
onboren béaga hord, béne getidad féa-sceaftum men (2284- 
5), while the mediator retained the cup, him td bearme 
cwom madpum-fet mére (2404-5). But here again the 
evidence is scanty. The simplest view seems tc be to make 
Beowulf the lord who composed the feud. He was the 
ruler of the country, and his age, power, and wisdom would 
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make such a settlement doubly authoritative. Upon him 
descended the curse which went with the stolen cup. It 
was an ill-starred affair altogether. The unlucky thief 
raised a far greater feud than the one which had been 
settled,—for it is in terms of feud that the hostility of 
the dragon is expressed (2403). To this man was due 
the great misfortune which fell upon the Geatas. The 
last glimpse which we have of him is his second journey 
to the dragon’s lair, leading the band of warriors, with 
Beowulf as their leader. He was a captive, gloomy at 
heart, humiliated. And the poet remarks, with delightful 
restraint, “he went against his will.” Anyone who had 
once come to close quarters with the dragon had no taste 
for more of him. 

I believe that the foregoing explanation, which is cer- 
tainly in full accord with Germanic tradition, is far more 
plausible than the introduction of a “runaway slave” 


upon the scene. The poet of Beowulf was not interested 
in slaves; they are never mentioned in the poem. The 
word Péow occurs nowhere in the text. Is it not better to 
allow this fleeing thrall to take himself out of the epic 


completely ? 


II 
Tue Earty History or Tur TREASURE 


How the dragon’s hoard first came to be placed in the 
earth is set forth in a long passage (2231-2270), some 
thirty lines after the beginning of the adventure with the 
dragon. This passage relates that a warrior, the last 
survivor of a noble race, deposited the treasure in a grave- 
mound, and that he lived on awhile thereafter, until death 
put an end to his grief. In a lyric outburst, quoted in 
direct discourse, this solitary warrior recalls the past 
glories of his kin, and bewails his own misfortune. The 
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whole passage has been justly admired for its poetic 
beauty, and has generally been accepted as representing 
the evidence of the poem in regard to the early history of 
the hoard. Thus Bugge attempted to show that the episode 
was derived from early Scandinavian tradition, by com- 
paring it with a modern Danish popular tale, “ Rgveren 
ved Grasten,” while Axel Olrik, though not denying that 
there might be some connection between the two, dissented 
from Bugge’s conclusions. Olrik made the passage in 
Beowulf the basis for a new and very interesting sugges- 
tion,—that in an earlier form of the tale, the dragon was 
the lamenting warrior himself, who, like Fafnir, had been 
transformed from a man into a monster. This hypothesis 
he supported by apt citations from Scandinavian litera- 
ture, early and late, to show the frequency of such meta- 
morphoses. In the poem as it stands, the dragon is not 
connected at all with the aged warrior, but this separation 
was explained by Olrik as due to late Christian influence. 
Olrik expressed himself cautiously, but his theory has 
been accepted without question by Panzer, who makes it 
the basis of far-reaching generalizations.'* 


* Consult Dania, vol. 1, pp. 233 ff.: “ Réveren ved Grasten og Beo- 
wulf,” I af Sophus Bugge; II af Axel Olrik. Panzer’s discussion 
will be found on pp. 308 ff. of his Beowulf, Munich, 1910 (see p. 
549 above). 

The Danish popular tale cited by Bugge is short; it may be given 
entire in translation. 

“Once upon a time there was a robbers’ cave near Greystone. 
In it dwelt twelve thieves, who employed the device of stretching 
a cord across the road, so that when travellers came by, a bell rang 
in the cave. But since they were well concealed, it happened that 
one after another of them died [a natural death], so that finally 
only the twelfth remained. He was very old and had a long grey 
beard. At the very end of his life, he was walking through the 
woods, when he met a man to whom he promised to give a big chest, 
full of gold and many precious things, provided he would bury him 
when his time came. But the robber stipulated that the chest should 
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All this is very ingenious, but Bugge, Olrik, and Panzer, 
like most scholars, seem to have overlooked the fact that 
there is in Beowulf another and quite different account 
of the way that the treasure was deposited in the earth.'® 
This account (3047-3075) is introduced rather unobtru- 
sively near the end of the adventure. It says nothing of 
the single surviving warrior, but relates that the treasure 
was deposited in the earth by illustrious chiefs (Péodnas 


not be opened nor anything taken out, before the man got across 
the water. 

“It happened to be winter-time when the old robber died and the 
man buried him, so that the chest had to be hauled over the ice. 
And, as is customary, the men who were dragging the treasure were 
cautioned to be silent and not to speak a word, until they got the 
chest to land. But as they were pulling hardest, one of those who 
were drawing the chest forgot to hold his tongue, and immediately 
the treasure sank down through the ice. Now one can only feel the 
chest, when one searches for it with a pole at that place.” 

Bugge remarked that if the connection which he believed he had 
established between the passage in Beowulf and this tale were cor- 
rect, “ the explanation may be that this episode, like so many others 
in Beowulf, rests on an old Danish narrative [en dansk oldsagn] 
(p. 235). Olrik finds that the resemblances pointed out by Bugge 
are matters of detail, and that the essentials of the two narratives 
are not in agreement,—much the same sort of argument, it will be 
observed, as he used in refuting Sievers’ parallel between the dragon 
in Beowulf and the Frotho dragon in Saxo. Nor does Olrik believe 
the “Rgveren ved Gristen” necessarily the development of an 
ancient traditional tale; the hero is elsewhere unknown, the nameless 
champion in Beowulf does not prove his existence, and a traditional 
tale preserving so many details in modern Danish, would have been 
more individual [enestéende]. (241) 

“Stjerna (see rote to p. 579 below) took account of both these 
narratives, and perceived their discrepancies. He regarded the ele- 
giac passage, 2231 ff., as late in its present form, because “a collec- 
tion of such magnitude as is described in Beowulf, and consisting 
of objects of the kind specified in the poem, can evidently not have 
been concealed by a solitary person” (p. 143), thus confusing poetic 
imagination with archeological fact. Although his argument is 
wrong, his conclusion appears to be right, for other reasons than 
he perceived. 
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mére 3070), who laid a curse upon the man who should 
disturb the place. Stylistically, too, these lines are very 
different from the elegiac passage just cited. They appear 
to me, after a careful examination of all the evidence, to 
represent a much earlier conception of the deposition of 
the treasure. I do not think there are sufficient grounds 
for deciding whether or not this conception is of Scandi- 
navian origin, but I do believe that the episode with which 
Bugge, Olrik, and Panzer operated is in all probability a 
late native English development, not Scandinavian at all. 
If this is true, the arguments of these scholars must be 
radically modified, if indeed they can be regarded as valid. 
The chief importance of an investigation of this matter 
is not the refutation of the hypothesis of other scholars, 
however brilliant these may be, but rather the reaching of 
a clearer perception of the relations which the two con- 
trasting passages bear to each other. Upon such study 
further conclusions in regard to the origin and develop- 
ment of the dragon-material in Beowulf must in part 
depend. The two passages in question must first be exam- 
ined with some care, in order that their larger significance 
may not be obscured by failure to understand details of 
the text. For one place in particular, which presents great 
difficulty and has been much discussed, I venture to offer 
a new explanation. The second passage, which appears to 
me to embody more primitive material, may be taken first. 
The poet has just described the dragon as lying stark in 
death, singed by his own infernal fires. He now continues: 
3047 Beside [the dragon] were heaped chalices and flagons, 
flat vessels lay there, and a precious sword 
eaten through by rust, which for a thousand winters 
3050 had been there in the bosom of the earth. 
For that heritage was huge in amount, 


the gold of men of yore, protected by a spell, 
that the hall of rings might be disturbed 
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by none of the race of man, unless God himself, 
3055 the true King of Glories, should grant a favored man 
—he is the protector of mankind—to open the hoard, 
whatever man might seem to him meet for this. 


This is the first mention of the curse upon the gold. But 
observe that it is most carefully pointed out that the 
Christian God is superior to heathen spells. The narrative 


continues: 


3058 Then was it evident that the business went ill 
for him who wrongfully guarded within 
the treasures by the wall. The warder had ere this slain 
One of a band of few; then that crime was F 
in dire fashion avenged. 


The dragon, who had no right to the gold, got the worst of 


bd . . 4 
his feud with the Geatas. He slew Beowulf indeed, but 3 
the feud was ended in fearful wise for him. q 

The poet next refers to the fate of Beowulf: 5 
3062 Uncertain is it a 
when a brave man will reach the end Fe 
of his destined days, when longer he may not, 
3065 a man among his kin, dwell in the mead-hall. 
So was it with Beowulf when he sought the warder of the 
mount, 
deadly enmities; he himself knew not 
in what wise his parting from the world should be. 
For till the day of doom had they laid a mighty curse 
upon it, a 
3070 the far-famed chiefs, who there had placed the gold, a 
that the man should be overcome by his sins, 4 
confined in idol-groves, bound in the bonds of hell, q 
tormented with tortures, if he plundered that place, § 
unless he, rich in gold, had very zealously 2 
3075 given heed in the past to the grace of the Lord. 4 
a 
The last two lines are a celebrated cru; I do not think y 

they have ever been correctly explained. I suggest the 4 
following reading: 


“Since completing this article, I notice that the emendation 
nefne for nes has already been suggested by Holthausen, in the 
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3074 nawfne (MS. nes) hé gold-hwet * (Ms. hwete) gearwor hefde 
Agendes ést #&r gescéawod. 


The hé refers most naturally to the sé of the line preceding, 
continuing the thought thus: the man who ventured to 
touch the treasure would be damned by the curse resting 
upon it,—unless he, despite the pride of his possessions, 
were strong in the fear of the Lord, in which case he might 
be delivered. The poet is shy of allowing heathen powers 
their full potency; he is quick to qualify such powers by 
the superior might of the Christian God. Some twenty 
lines above, in the passage already quoted, he makes 
exactly the same kind of qualification. The gold was 
bound by a spell so that no one could touch it,—unless the 
True King of Glories should decree that the hoard be 


4th edition of his Beowulf, Part 1, p. 99 (Heidelberg and New York, 
1914). I have been unable to procure a copy of Part II of the same 
edition, and the New York publishers inform me that it has not yet 
been issued. Consequently Iam unable to say how far the rendering 
suggested above represents Holthausen’s understanding of the pas- 
sage. I imagine, however, from Holthausen’s reading goldhwete[s] 
that he does not take dgendes to mean God, which gives a very 
different sense from the reading here proposed. 

™The meaning of the phrase gold-hiwet is difficult to render in 
modern English. It combines the significance of “active, keen, 
bold” (See Chambers, Glossary, sub hicet) with the idea of the 
possession of gold. Perhaps the word “ prosperous” might come 
near the meaning: I have rendered it here “rich in gold” in order 
to keep the double significance of the phrase. It is quite in place 
as applying to the secg of 3071, who might plunder the hoard. Cf. 
fyrd-hwet (1641 and 2476), applied to the Geatas who accompanied 
Beowulf to Heorot, and to the sons of Ongentheow. The rendering 
“ greedy for gold,” favored by some editors, seems to me to read into 
the phrase a meaning which does not belong to it, although it might 
assist the interpretation of 3074-5 suggested above, as pointing with 
added sharpness the antithesis between the man’s possessions and his 
piety. The ms. reading gold-hwete may be retained, if preferred, 
and the word understood adverbially, as by Holthausen in his third 
edition. It seems to me more in accord with Anglo-Saxon idiom to 
make it an adjective. 
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rifled. The possession of gold was accounted dangerous; 
it was likely to lead a man into excessive self-confidence 
(2764-2766). But piety, bringing the favor of the Lord, 
gives a man great practical advantages, “ one who putteth 
his trust in the Creator can prevail over woe and exile” 
(2291). The reluctance of the poet not to allow full 
power to heathen charms not only explains these qualifying 
phrases about the superior might of God (3054 ff. and 
3074 f.), but also makes clear why the curse-motive is so 
much subordinated. In earlier versions, this motive, as 
leading to Beowulf’s death, would probably have been still 
plainer; although it is really obvious enough on a close 
reading of the text as it stands. The fact that the very 
pious hero falls a victim to the curse is one of the incon- 
sistencies into which the poet was led in a retelling of the 
old pagan tale with a new motivation. The Christian God 
was superior to spells, and the Christian hero was the one 
who ought to be saved by the Christian God, on account 
of his piety; but the story made him die, and so there was 
nothing for the poet to do but to leave to the old charms 
and the dragon power enough to kill him off. 

‘The other account of the deposition of the treasures in 
the earth must now be examined. The thief is plundering 
the hoard, and, so far as may be judged from the very 
damaged lines, just laying hands upon the fatal cup. 

2231 There were many such objects 

In the cavern, treasures of old, 


the mighty heritage of a noble race, 
which, in years gone by, a man—I know not who— 
2235 prudently concealed in this spot, 
precious treasures. Death had claimed his kin 
in days gone by, and this one survivor 
of the tried warriors of the folk, the last of them all, 
a treasure-keeper mourning for friends, was awaiting a 
like fate,— 
2240 that he but for a little time might enjoy 
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the treasures of old. A barrow all finished 

stood on the flat ground near to the waves, 

new beside the ness, secure in its fastening; 

and into this did the shepherd of the rings 

bear a precious deal of the treasures of noble men, 

massive gold, and he spoke a few words: 

“Hold thou now, O Earth, since heroes cannot, 

the possessions of noble warriors. Lo, from thy bosom in 

days of old 

good men obtained it; war-death hath claimed them, 

fearful life-bale, all the men 

of my people; they have given up this life, 

they have looked their last upon the joys of the hall. 
I have no sword-attendant, 

no one to polish the cup with its golden patines, 

the precious vessel; the warriors have departed. 

The doughty helmet, adorned with gold, 

must lose its plates; the attendants sleep in death, 

whose office was to brighten the battle-mask; 

the coat of mail, which in battle survived 

the biting of swords when the shields were crashing, 

crumbles like its wearer; the ring-locked byrny 

cannot, since the war-lord is dead, fare afar 

on the hero’s shoulders. Now there is no joy of the harp, 

no cheer of the glee-wood, no good hawk 

swoopeth through the hall, nor doth the courser swift 

strike the courtyard with his hoofs. Death hath indeed 

claimed many of the race of men.” 

Thus, sad at heart, gave utterance to sorrow 

the survivor of his race, sadly wandered about 

day and night, until the surging of death 

2270 struck at his soul. 


All this is obviously very different from the account of 
the placing of the hoard in the earth which has just peen 
analyzed. There is here no mention of a curse on the. 
treasure. It is buried in the ground by a solitary man, 
the last survivor of his race, while in the other account 

‘this was done by “ illustrious chiefs” (3070). There is 
also a great difference in the style and literary flavor of 
the two passages. The lines quoted earlier are grim, they 
emphasize the curse, the retribution that overtook the 
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dragon, the fate of Beowulf. They are only softened by 
references to the Christian God. The narrative above, on 
the other hand, is melancholy, deliberate, elegiac. Its 
lyrical quality arises not only from its general insistence 
upon the ubi sunt theme, but also from the spoken lament 
of the unhappy warrior who mourns the glories of his 
departed kinsmen. 

The retention of two or more dissimilar conceptions of 
the same scene is by no means unusual in Beowulf. This 
matter has been discussed at some length in another article, 
in connection with the Haunted Mere.’* In some cases, 
we may have to do with traditional oral versions of the 
story, utilized by the Beowulf-poet for his epic, not, of 
course, by any mechanical process of dove-tailing or stitch- 
ing, but in free composition. In other cases, it appears 
that native English imagination has been at work; that 
certain passages are not due to tradition, but to the creative 
power of the poet who put Beowulf into its present shape. 
What is the situation here ? 

The most plausible hypothesis appears to me this: that 
the earlier form of the dragon-story told that the treasure 
had been deposited by men who placed a curse upon it; 
that in due course of time a dragon found the treasure, 
and proceeded to guard it; and that Beowulf, in receiving 
the stolen cup, fell under the power of the curse, which 
caused his death. This is all in the poem, as clear as day 
(3051 ff.; 3065 ff.). With the introduction of Christi- 
anity, however, it was felt that the power of the curse was 
incompatible with the might of the Christian God, and so 
references to the superior powers of the Lord were inserted 
(3054 ff. ; 3074 ff.), and the “ curse-motive ” dwindled in 


* Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, vol. 
XXviI (1912), pp. 222 ff. 
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importance. But the placing of the treasure in the earth 
and the weakening of the earlier motivation suggested to 
the Beowulf-poet an opportunity for a new development 
of the tale, of a sort which found high favor among 
Northumbrian bards. He made the situation the excuse 
for a long elegiac passage, introducing a single solitary 
warrior depositing the gold, and mourning, in the 
approved Northumbrian fashion, the glories of his de- 
parted race. This situation is very characteristic of the 
Northumbrian lyrics, which almost without exception deal 
with the emotions of a single individual placed in difficult 
and pathetic circumstances,—a wanderer, a seafarer, a 
lover, a banished wife, a forsaken woman. The somewhat 
inconsistent “ curse-passage”” was retained indeed—the 
Beowulf-poet never minded inconsistencies—but in so 
inconspicuous a way that its significance has escaped even 
the gimlet eyes of scholars. 

If this hypothesis is correct, Olrik’s theory that the 
solitary hero was metamorphosed into the dragon, like 
Fafnir, will obviously not hold water. There is no hint 
of any such metamorphosis in the poem; if it ever was in 
the Beowulf-story it has completely disappeared. More- 
over, there is no need to fly to such a transformation to 
explain the origin of the dragon. All dragons are not 
metamorphosed men. The epic, indeed, states categoric- 
ally that it is the dragon’s nature to seek out treasure in 
the earth and guard it (Hé gesécean sceall [ho]r[d on] 
hrisan, Pér hé h@den gold warad wintrum frid, 2275 ff.). 
And it states equally definitely that this particular dragon 
found the hoard standing open, and guarded the treasure 
three hundred winters (2270 ff.). It is the dragon’s 
nature to dwell in grave-mounds, as the Cotton Gnomic 
verses remind us, but not because the monster is a meta- 
morphosis of the man buried there, but because treasure 
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was hidden in these mounds.’* Belief in the presence of 
dragons in burial-mounds persisted very late. In 1344, 
according to Thomas of Walsingham, a dragon guarding 
the barrow of Wormelow near Ludlow was overcome by 
the spells of a Saracen physician, and a vast deal of gold 
recovered. Most dragon-stories, unfortunately, are con- 
cerned with other things than explanations of the origin 
of the monster. This very fact seems to argue the rarity 
rather than the prevalence of the Fafnir-type.’® 

It will be noted that the elegiac episode is distinctively 
English; it does not suggest material of Scandinavian 
origin, worked up later in native verse. Its leisurely, 
reflective, melancholy character is in striking contrast to 
the more passionate Scandinavian verse. The qualities 
which are observable in it reappear as the distinctive char- 
acteristics of native English lyric, when this emerges in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.'‘® This is no 
special pleading on the part of the present writer; we 
have, curiously enough, the testimony of Axel Olrik him- 
self, who said, in a significant little note, “ Can we, in any 
case, accept the composition of Beowulf as a part of the 
poem’s northern foundation? .... Even the old hero, 
nameless and not much individualized, with his complaint 
for vanished glories, is typical for English poetry, and does 
not remind us of the characters in Scandinavian poetry.” *° 

There are striking similarities, which have of course 
been observed already, between this elegiac passage and 
the Wanderer, both in situation and treatment. The 
Wanderer is too familiar to need citation; it need hardly 


* See below, p. 570. 

*See Panzer, loc. cit., p. 296. 

“Of. Chambers and Sidgwick, Early English Lyrics, London, 1907, 
p. 282, 

* Dania, vol. 1, p. 271. 
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be pointed out that in that lyric, as in this passage in 
Beowulf, a lonely man, surrounded by the decaying ruins 
of the past glories of a departed race, soliloquizes gloomily 
upon the ruin wrought by time, and finally bursts out into 
a lyrical lament, quoted in direct discourse, bewailing the 
lost warriors and the joys of the hall. Even the horse 
pawing the courtyard, to which the warrior in Beowulf 
refers, reappears in the Wanderer’s lament. The verbal 
similarities and the correspondences of the details of the 
poetical “ machinery” are not of chief importance, how- 
ever. We are not to conclude that the man who wrote the 
Wanderer was imitating Beowulf, or vice versa, but rather 
that the two passages, composed at about the same time 
and in the same part of England, reflect the literary char- 
acteristics of the same school of poetry. The date of the 
Wanderer is uncertain, and its author is unknown. The 
same may be said of the final form of the Beowulf, and of 
the Beowulf-poet. But it seems reasonable to conclude 
that both the Wanderer and Beowulf were composed in 
the northern part of England, in the late seventh or the 
eighth century. Both passages under discussion are, in 
mood and treatment, very like the other “ Northumbrian 
lyrics,”’—the Seafarer, the Banished Wife’s Lament, the 
Ruin, ete. A happy chance has preserved these admirable 
productions to the present day. They are among the finest 
specimens of Anglo-Saxon verse, far outranking in poetic 
beauty, as it seems to me, the work of Caedmon and 
Cynewulf. In them are manifest what appear to be 
genuine native tendencies of Northumbrian verse, setting 
it sharply apart from foreign work, either in the learned 
or in the vulgar tongues. 

To save Olrik’s theory, we must assume that the episode 
in which the solitary warrior deposits treasure is not 
modern, but very old, so old that all traces of the early 
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form, in which the warrior was changed into a dragon, 
have disappeared. No one can prove that such a lay, 
whether with elegiac coloring or not, did not exist in early 
Anglian poetry. But we have also to remember that the 
reasons for assuming the existence of this are very slight. 
Everything in the present form of the poem contradicts 
the theory that the dragon is a metamorphosed warrior, 
and it is not necessary to explain the dragon’s origin in 
that way. It therefore seems simpler to adopt the view 
that this episode is a special late development on English 
soil; that it is not a bit of the ancient bone and sinew of 
the poem, but an elaboration, dating from the latest days 
of its development. 


III 
Tue Dragon’s 


The Cotton Gnomic verses, as has already been noted, 
tell us that the proper place for a dragon was in a grave- 
mound, brooding over treasure,—Draca sceal on hléwe, 
frod, fretwum wlanc. And that was just where the trea- 
sure conquered by Beowulf had been placed in early times. 
A hléw (Goth. hlaiw, a grave, tomb; O. Sax. hléwe [dat.] 
grave; O. H. Ger. hlaeo, mausoleum)?! is the dragon’s 
dwelling in Beowulf (2296; 2411; 2773). The hoard 
had in the beginning been deposited in a beorh. 

2241 Beorh eall gearo 


wunode on wonge weter-jSum néah, 
niwe be nesse, nearo-creftum fest. 


A beorh may be either a natural hill or elevation, or an 
artificial mound or tumulus. Here the beorh is clearly of 
the artificial variety; it was “new” and “ strengthened 


™*See Bosworth-Toller, under hléw. 
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with cunning art,”—rising around the hiléw.??  Grave- 
mounds were good places to look for treasure in, whether 
the seeker were a dragon or a robber. Even in Anglo- 
Saxon days, plunderings of the hoards in these mounds 
were common; indeed, legal restrictions upon searching 
for objects of value in barrows may be studied from the 
time of Theodoric to that of Henry VIII.** In the pres- 
ent case, the dragon got ahead of the robber. 


"The hl@w seems properly to denote the grave-chamber of stone 
within (cf. hl@w under hrisan, 2411), but is often used loosely of the 
whole structure (cf. 3169). There is an elaborate discussion of the 
term beorh, hl@w, stdn-boga, etc., in Schticking’s Untersuchungen zur 
Bedeutungslehre der angelsichsischen Dichtersprache, Heidelberg, 
1915. Most of the conclusions seems to me untenable, however. 
Schiicking takes as his point of departure the theories of Stjerna, 
which I am not at all concerned to defend, but it is a little difficult 
to separate Schticking’s constructive argument from his criticism of 
the Swedish scholar. Schiicking’s main thesis is that we are not 
dealing with a grave-mound at all, but with a natural cave in a hill. 
He argues that beorh sometimes means a height, not a cairn, which 
no one will deny, but he does not meet the objection that it sometimes 
just as clearly means a barrow, as a glance at Bosworth-Toller will 
show. He admits that it is difficult to reconcile the adjectives eall- 
gearo and niwe with a natural hill or mound; that they seem rather 
to indicate an artificial elevation. So he takes refuge in dogmatic 
assertion: “ miwe means ‘ unused.’” But what evidence is there for 
this? He thinks that a stream could not issue from a grave-mound, 
and that this is further proof that the mound is not artificial. But 
the stream is not an ordinary brook; it is a part of the supernatural 
“machinery” of the dragon, as the phrase “hot with battle-fires” 
shows. We need not examine too closely into these effluvia from the 
physiological point of view, but if the reader will let his imagination . 
play about the situation a bit, I do not think he will find anything 
strange about it. Schiicking’s theory gets him into further difficulties 
in connection with 2718-19; see below, p-. 575, note 31. 

Since the main part of this article was written, I have noticed that 
Holthausen, in the second volume of the third edition of his Beowulf 
(1913), reproduces two illustrations of Danish burial-mounds from 
Miiller’s Vor Oldtid ; see also his notes, p. 150. 

™ See Thurman, Archeologia, vol. xt (1869), p. 202, and note b. 
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2270 Hord-wynne fond 
eald tht-sceaSa opene standan, 
Se byrnende  biorgas séced. 


Finding the barrow open,** the dragon settled down in 
the mound, and enjoyed his ownership, as it appears, quite 
undisturbed, for three hundred years. 

Burial in a grave-mound or barrow was of course a 
custom of high antiquity, reaching back into the Stone 
Age, and continuing in modified forms even after the 
introduction of Christianity. Ancienu megalithic barrows 
of the Stone Age may still be observed, both in the Scandi- 
navian countries and in the British Tsles, as well as in 
Germany, France, and other parts of Western Europe.”® 
They must have been familiar objects both to the men who 
developed the earlier lays about Beowulf in Scandinavian 
territory, and to the Beowulf-poet, writing in the British 
Isles at the end of the seventh or beginning of the 
eighth century. It is no wonder that the men of his age 
marvelled at these ancient mounds, cunningly constructed 
of heavy blocks of stone, and filled with strange treasures 
of olden time, as well as with dead men’s bones. They 
might well fancy that these barrows were the works of the 
giants (enta geweorc, 2717), habited by dragons, and pro- 
tected by spells.*® 


*See below, p. 577. 
*On this general subject, consult for Sweden, O. Montelius, 


Civilization of Sweden in Heathen Times, trel. F. H. Woods, London, 
1888; for Denmark, Sophus Miiller, Vor Oldtid, Copenhagen, 1897; 
for France, P. de Mortillet, Origine du Culte des Morts; les Sépul- 
tures Préhistoriques, Paris, 1914; for Great Britain, Thurnam as 
above, and in general L. Reinhardt, Der Mensch zur Hiszeit in Europa, 
Munich, 1908, and J. Fergusson, Rude Stone Monuments in All 
Countries; Their Age and Uses, London, 1872. For further bibli- 
ography, see Miiller, p. 194. 

* “Tn the great chambered tumulus of Maeshow in Orkney, which, 
from the Runic inscriptions on its walls, seems to have contained 
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It is possible, I believe, by piecing together the scattered 
allusions in the poem, to get a definite picture of the 
barrow, and form a correct idea of the archeological type 
to which it belongs. It is also possible to visualize its 
location, and the relation of this location to the events of 
the epic, somewhat more clearly than has hitherto been 
done. By this I do not mean that the poem affords a 
description of the very barrow in which a treasure was 
found, or with which the story was traditionally con- 
nected, nor that it describes the scenery in the vicinity of 
the court of the Geatas. 

Everyone knows that such landscapes are not geographi- 
eally correct; that they are imaginary, and depend for 
their characteristic features upon the country in which 
the poetic material took shape, not upon that in which the 
action takes place. Since the story of Beowulf developed 
in various localities, beginning in Scandinavia, and reach- 
ing final form in England, such pieces of description in 
the epic are occasionally glaringly inconsistent. Thus the 
passages dealing with the Haunted Mere are really quite 
irreconcilable with each other. The original conception 
of a waterfall, preserved in the Grettissaga, and character- 
istic of Scandinavian mountain scenery, has been blurred 
and overlaid in the Anglo-Saxon by descriptive touches 
added by those to whom such waterfall scenery was un- 
familiar.2*7 There are no such inconsistencies in the 
description of the barrow in Beowulf, perhaps because 
megalithic graves were much the same in England as in 
Scandinavia. So it is really impossible to tell just where 
and when the descriptive passages arose, and how far they 


much treasure, there is actually the figure of a dragon drawn with 
much art and archaic skill” (Thurnam, p. 204). 

"See an article by the present writer in these Publications, vol. 
XXVII; esp. pp. 240 ff. 
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may represent a fusing of different traditions. There are, 
indeed, slight differences between the Scandinavian and 
the English barrow-graves, and we shall later on have to 
consider with some care how far there are indications of 
anything specifically English in the dragon’s barrow. The 
main point to remember at present is that there appears 
to be nothing in the Anglo-Saxon epic which makes it 
impossible to accept the different descriptions of the 
dragon’s lair as applying to a single type of sepulchre. 

We may, in the first place, consider the different varie- 
ties of burial places of the Stone Age in Scandinavia, 
which may be observed in actual survivals at the present 
day, and which have been carefully compared and studied 
by archeologists. Barrows of a later date, such as the one 
in which Beowulf was interred, were obviously develop- 
ments of those of the Stone Age, and are best understood 
by an examination of earlier conditions. 

Graves of the earliest type, the so-called “ dolmens ” 78 
(Swed. stenddsar) are enclosed chambers formed of huge 
stones set up on end, with, in general, a single covering 
stone forming the roof. They were not buried beneath a 
mound. The second type, the “ passage-graves” or 
“ giants’ chambers” (Swed. gdnggrifter, Dan. gang- 
bygninger, jettestuer), are more elaborate affairs. These 
consist of a central chamber, similar in a general way to 
the “ dolmen,” but completely or partially covered with a 
mound of earth, and having a long passage constructed of 
stones in much the same fashion as the central chamber, 
leading from it to the surface of the mound outside. A 
third type of grave is the “stone cist” (Swed. hallkist), 
“a large, oblong, and four-sided grave; in point of size 


* Usually explained as Breton tél, “ table” and men, “s:one,” but 
this etymology is not wholly satisfactory. See the New English 


Dictionary. 
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and construction it is much like the chamber of a passage- 
grave, except that it has no passage, and is usually built 
of thinner stones. The lower part is surrounded by a 
small barrow of earth or stones, but the upper part is often 
bare. These graves are highly interesting as representing 
‘an intermediate form between the passage-graves and the 
great stone cists of the early Bronze Age, which are 
entirely covered with a barrow.” *° It must, of course, 
be remembered that it is not possible to draw hard and 
fast lines between the different types, which show many 
variations. This caution is particularly necessary when 
we take a wider view, and attempt to generalize in regard 
to conditions in several different countries. It must also 
be recollected that there is often difficulty in determining 
certain points, like the shape of the tumulus, which may 
have been altered by the ravages of the weather, and the 
gradual covering of the barrow with fresh earth or drifting 
sand. 

There can be no doubt as to which of these three types 
the dragon’s barrow in Beowulf belongs,—it is a mega- 
lithic passage grave.*® It is covered by a mound or tumu- 
lus of earth, hence it is called eordsele (2410, 2515), 
eordhiis (2232) eordreced (2719), etc. It has overhead 
arches of stone, stanbogan, resting on pillars or supporting 
stones, stapulas. This interior construction, at the end of 
the passage, is visible from the exterior, as in many tombs 
still extant.* The passage in which Wiglaf is described 


* Montelius, loc. cit., pp. 33-34. 

” This was recognized by Thurnam: “In the very early Anglo- 
Saxon poem of Beowulf there is notice of what was evidently a 
chambered tumulus.” The context shows clearly that Thurnam had 
the passage tumulus, not the cist-type, in mind (Archeologia, 
loc. cit., p. 202). 

* See illustrations in works cited above, especially the discussion 
by Thurnam in Arch@ologia. Schiicking has a good deal to say of 
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as coming to the aid of the dying Beowulf is particularly 
in point. 
2717 seah on enta geweorc 


hi 84 stan-bogan  stapulum feste 
éce eord-reced innan healde. 


Earlier still, Beowulf, on first approaching the lair of the 
dragon 
2542 Geseah Sf be wealle, sé Se worna fela, 
gum-cystum gid, giita gedigde, 
sto[n]dan stin-bogan, stréam fit ponan 
brecan of beorge; wes p#re burnan welm 
heado-f¥rum hat. 


Elsewhere there are frequent mentions of the stones of the 
barrow, as is to be expected in a megalithic tomb; under 
harne stan (2553, 27744), stanbeorh (2213); efter stane 
(2288) ; under stancleofu (2540) ; cwom orud aglécan iit 


of stane (2557), ete. The great age of the mound is 
frequently mentioned; the dragon has brooded over the 


the phrase stdn-boga in connection with his theories about the beorh, 
commented upon above, p. 570, note 22. In reply to his uneasiness 
about the construction of 2718-19, one may quote the excellent note 
by Chambers: “No change is necessary. For the tense cf. ll. 1923, 
1928, 2486; and for the sg. verb with plu. subject in a subordinate 
clause ef. 1. 2164, ... Further I do not see why eort-reced should 
not be the subject: ‘How the earth-hall contained within itself the 
arches... .’” There is really no difficulty here. But the phrase 
enta geweore (2717) is difficult to reconcile with Schiicking’s theory 
that beorh is a natural hill, and the lair of the dragon a cave. So 
he explains enta geweore as referring, not to the construction of the 
chamber in which the treasures lie hid, but to the treasures them- 
selves. He does not give a translation of the passage as he conceives 
it should be read, and I confess it puzzles me to understand how it 
can be construed as he wishes. As a test of the validity of Schiick- 
ing’s theory, let any one read these three lines, translating enta 
geweore as “ giants’ gold,” or something of the sort, and see how he 


comes out. 
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treasure, which was first deposited by an ancient extinct 
race, for a thousand years. Such statements need not be 
taken too literally ; but it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the poet had in mind a type of grave which even in his 
own day bore the marks of high antiquity, and that he is 
describing a Stone or Early Bronze Age barrow. His 
phrase for the stone construction of the tomb, eald enta 
geweore (2774; ef. 2717), recalls the modern popular 
term “ giants’ chamber,” “ jettestue,” which has passed 
into archeological usage. 

Noteworthy, too, are the apparently clear indications of 
the passage to the inside of the mound. The stone cists, 
especially of the early Bronze Age, are sometimes entirely 
covered by a barrow, but they were not entered by pas- 
sages.** The following lines are worth noting: 

2210 od Set in ongan 

deorcum nihtum  draca rics[é]an, 

sé Se on héatum hope] hord beweotode, 

stin-beorh stéapne; stig under leg 

eldum uncid. 
It seems natural to conclude that the stig beneath the 
barrow is the passage into the grave. In Sweden “ the 
chamber in a passage-grave is not unfrequently as much as 
twenty-four feet long, or more, nine feet broad, and nearly 
six feet high. The passage is narrower and lower, but 
sometimes as long as the chamber.” ** In Beowulf the 
passage appears to have been of some length, for when 
the Geat warriors enter to spoil the treasure, one of them 


=“ A central avenue or gailery, having a doorway or entrance at 
one end, by which it was entered . . . may indeed be regarded as the 
essential character of a sepulchral chamber, as distinguished from a 
vault or cist, of however large proportions, the interior of which 
can only be reached, after raising the covering-stone from above” 
(Thurnan, p. 212). 

* Montelius, loc. cit., p. 32. 
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goes in advance, carrying a light (3125). It is possible, 
of course, that the phrase stig wnder leg (2113) may refer 
to a path leading up to the height upon which the barrow 
was constructed. The word under is clearly used, on occa- 
sion, to signify position beside precipitous or even sloping 
elevations, as in bat under beorge (211), under mist- 
hleodum (710) and fléd under foldan (1361).°4 Note also 
biorn under beorge (2559), where Beowulf is apparently 
in front of the mound, but not, strictly speaking, under- 
neath the tumulus. The entrances to these passage-graves 
seem to have been closed with one or more stone blocks, or 
“doors,” sometimes in the side walls of the chamber, 
sometimes at the end of the passage in the surface of the 
mound, or in other parts of the passages.*° I take the 
statement that the dragon found the grave “ open” (2271) 
to mean that the stones closing the entrance to this ancient 
tomb had fallen, giving access to the interior. The monster 
then entered to brood over and guard the gold; going and 
coming through the open doorway as he chose. 
Megalithic passage-graves in the British Isles show some 
differences from those in Denmark and southern Sweden. 
There is a tendency to multiply the number of burial 
chambers within the mound, or, to put it in another way, 
to cut up the single chamber into connecting rooms. This 
has affected the shape of the mound covering the chambers, 
which takes a long oval form. The ceiling of the chambers 
is usually different in construction; instead of the flat 
roof, often formed of a single stone, a kind of vaulted 
ceiling is obtained by laying stones horizontally which 


“See discussion of the phrase in the article on the Haunted Mere 
just referred to, pp. 213 ff. 

* Miiller, Vor Oldtid, p. 80. Miiller is of course particularly con- 
cerned with Danish tombs, but these seem to have been essentially 
the same as those in Sweden, 
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project beyond each other. This is no doubt to be regarded 
as a late development, not characteristic of the earliest 
type of stone grave-chambers within a mound.*® 

Is there anything specifically English about the 
dragon’s barrow? Nothing is said of the interior which 
would lead to the conclusion that there was more than 
one chamber within the mound. Of course single-chamber 
tumuli are found in England, as for example at West 
Kennet, Wilts.*7 The shape of the mound itself is not 
described. May the phrase “stone arches,” stanbogan, 
describe the peculiarity in the construction of the ceilings 
of English grave-chambers just mentioned? It will be 
noted that in both cases in which the phrase occurs, 
2717 ff. and 2542 ff., quoted above,®*® the observer, Wiglaf 


“For a summary of these differences, see Miiller, loc. cit., p. 86. 
The following description from Thurnam, pp. 212f., gives a more 
extended account of British conditions: “The central avenue or 
gallery is situate at the broad end of the tumulus, and, like the 
side chambers often opening out from it, is formed of two rows of 
stones set on edge, supporting others laid horizontally across, and 
having interstices between filled up with horizontal walling, similar 
to that described as supporting the base of most of these mounds. In 
the finest examples of chambered barrows, as those of Uley, Stoney 
Littleton, and Nempnet, the entrance to the avenue is, or was, by a 
well-built doorway, formed of two standing and one transverse or 
horizontal stones, which three stones (trilithon) are, for the most 
part, of larger and more massive proportions than any of the others 
entering into the composition of the chambers. This doorway is 
found several feet within the skirt or general base-line of the 
tumulus. ... The entrance, varying from two and a half to four 
feet in height, was closed by a large stone on the outside, which 
could be rolled away as required, and was itself covered with the 
rubble-stone and earth of which the barrow in general was formed.” 
An understanding of these conditions will be much aided by an 
examination of the plates in Thurnam’s essay. For conditions in 
Scandinavia, see especially Miiller’s illustrations, pp. 72, 74, 75, 79, 
82 ff.; Montelius, pp. 30 ff., and Reinhardt, esp. p. 572. 

* See Thurnam, plate to face p. 212, 

* See p. 575 above. 
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in one instance, Beowulf in the other, is standing outside 
the mound, so that he can see presumably only the outer 
portal of the passage, or at most a little way inside. Yet 
the innan (2719) points clearly to the construction within. 
It seems conceivable that stinbogan may indicate the 
arches of overlapping stones, but I do not think this a 
necessary conclusion. It might equally well be applied to 
the heavy cross-pieces of stone set upon the uprights, 
stapulas, which formed the entrance to the passage, and, 
particularly in Scandinavian tombs, gave an accurate 
key to the structure of the interior.*® 

Stjerna, who has examined the descriptions of the 
dragon’s barrow with great care, if not with satisfactory 
results, draws far-reaching conclusions from the term 
wong. This, he says, commenting upon sé Jone wong 
strude (8073), “ cannot be applied to a grave-mound, but 
rather to a large open space.” 4° He uses this to support 


* See illustrations of the barrow at Uley, Thurnam, p. 213, and 
cf. the mound at Uby in Zealand, reproduced by Reinhardt, p. 572. 

“K. Stjerna, Essays on Questions connected with the old English 
Poem of Beowulf, translated and cited by J. R. C. Hall, London, 
1912, p. 140. Stjerna’s long article on the Dragon’s Hoard is, I 
think, wholly astray in its main conclusions, though it provides some 
interesting descriptions and illustrations of archeological remains. 
It does not seem necessary to criticise his work in detail here, but 
the nature of its errors may be briefly indicated. Some of these are 
pointed out in the notes provided by Dr. Hall. Stjerna’s under- 
standing of Anglo-Saxon is very often at fault, as in the phrases 
cited above. Another article in the volume, “ The Double Burial,” 
is founded upon such a misapprehension; see Hall’s note, p. 171. 
Stjerna is too much inclined to take statements in the poem literally, 
forgetting that we cannot treat the decorative passages as if they 
were a museum catalog, from which their age and period might be 
determined, and he regards poetic fiction as if it gave trustworthy 
information about the origin of the treasure. Thus he says, p. 143: 
“A collection of such magnitude as is described in Beowulf, and 
consisting of objects of the kind specified in the poem, can evidently 
not have been concealed by a solitary person.” In short, this work, 
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his contention that “ there are thus exhibited side by side 
in Beowulf two different conceptions of the place which 
contained the dragon’s hoard. According to the first the 
treasure was deposited in a covered grave-chamber, and 
according to the other in an open field, an eordsele.” Of 
course eordsele does not mean “ open field,” but “ earth- 
chamber,” referring to the sepulchral chamber of stone 
covered with a mound of earth. And the word wong is 
not inconsistent with the rest of the description of the 
barrow in the poem. It is used of the flat ground upon 
which the barrow was built, beorh eall gearo wunode on 
wonge (2241), or the floor of the chamber within the 
mound (3073), or the flat ground outside, where Beowulf 
lay in his dying hour (2786). According to the Bosworth- 
Toller Lexicon, the word wong, “ which is almost confined 
to poetry, may be rendered by words denoting the surface 
of the ground taken in their most general sense.” Barrows 
were constructed upon the natural level of the earth; only 
occasionally do they seem to have been excavated inside, 
and then probably for the sake of reaching a firmer soil 
to serve as a floor. The untouched natural soil was thus 
generally left within the chamber; in some cases it was 
covered with a layer of a harder material. But in any 
of these cases, the term wong would have been quite in 
point. 

Finally we have to consider the situation of the dragon’s 
barrow, and its relation to the rest of the landscape. The 
barrow was erected beside or upon a ness or headland 
jutting out into the sea. 


though conscientious and learned, and sometimes very suggestive, is 
likely to prove misleading unless constantly checked up and cor- 
rected. Stjerna sometimes builds arguments upon hypotheses dis- 
cussed earlier in the book, which he regards as proved. 
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2241 Beorh eall gearo 
wunode on wonge weter-YSum néah, 
niwe be nesse, nearo-creftum fest, 
2411 hléw under hrisan holme-wylme néh, 

We even are told the name of the cliff, Harna-nes (3081). 
It was a desolate place, wéstenne (2298). Before the fight 
Beowulf sat down on the headland, on nesse (2417) ; and 
after the fight was over he remained on the flat ground, 
wong-stede (2786), presumably on the top of the cliff. The 
dragon fell near the hoard, hord-erne néah (2831, cf. 
3047), opposite (wider-rehtes) the spot where Beowulf 
lay dead (3039). This must have been at the top of the 
cliff, or at all events at some height above the water, since 
the dragon was pushed off the cliff into the sea, where the 
water was deep enough to bear him away (3131). The 
cowardly thanes take refuge during the fight in a nearby 
wood (2596 ff.) ; then they go under Earna-nes (3031), 
and find Beowulf on sande. This might conceivably be the 
shore at the base of the cliff; but wnder may refer to the 
path which they took to reach the top of the cliff, and 
sande the barren flat surface at or near the top where the 
mound stood. The wood where the army was waiting was 
apparently at the summit of another headland (2892 f.), 
but it might nevertheless be necessary to descend this 
before the Eagles’ Ness could be gained. Or under, which 
we have already seen to be a vaguer word than in modern 
English,*1 may mean that the mound, while located at 
the top of the ness, was overhung by some projecting part 
of it, and was not at the summit. The actual position 
of many extant mounds, however, favors the conclusion 
that the barrow crowned the pinnacle of the cliff. 


“See above, p. 577. 
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According to Thurnam, “ chambered long barrows do not 
occur in groups as do the circular barrows of the bronze 
period, but are for the most part a considerable distance 
apart... . They occur on jutting promontories or on 
the summits of hills, with a prospect over the surrounding 
country in almost every direction, and often to a great 
extent.” *? The barrow of Beowulf was built on a neigh- 
boring headland, the Whales’ Ness, and Beowulf desires 
it placed in this conspicuous position in order that 
mariners may see it (2802 ff.). His barrow was apparently 
placed at the very edge of the cluff, at brimes nésan 
(2803). 

Whatever the exact details, the landscape, in its main 
features, is vivid as well as picturesque. And it is in 
keeping with the spirit of the story. For the lair of the 
mysterious and evil creature which broods over ancient 


“ Loc. cit., p. 208. It is unfortunate that 2212 cannot afford assist- 
ance in deciding these questions; the line is hopelessly obscured in 
the manuscript. Chambers conjectures s¢ Se on héa[um hope] hord 
beweotode, and comments as follows: “ Sedgefield reads héaum hé&pe, 
‘on the high heath’; but h@p is feminine; h@pe was also read by 
Sievers in 1870-1 [P. B. B., xxxv1, p. 418], so this is probably to be 
taken as the MS. reading. However to me it looks more like héaum 
hope, ‘on the high hollow.’ The word hop survives in Northern 
English hope, ‘a hollow among the hills,’ as, for example, in Forsyth, 
Beauties of Scotland: ‘ The hills are everywhere intersected by small 
streams called burns. These, flowing in a deep bed, form glens or 
hollows, provincially called hopes.’ Although by the sea, the mound 
may have stood in such a hollow or hope: ef. the mention of the 
burn in li. 2545-6."—This conjecture does not seem to fit the location 
of the barrow, as our examination of the poem has revealed it. And 
the stream, “hot with battle-fires,” is surely a kind of supernatural 
dragonish outflow, not an ordinary brook. The context makes it 
clear that the beorg out of which it runs is the grave-mound itself, 
in which the dragon lurks. This is what might be expected if the 
stream is an outflow of the dragon’s superfluous energies; it would 
be very strange to have a burn of the ordinary sort flowing out of 4 
sepulchral mound. 
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treasure, and for the last resting-place of the hero who 
slays it, these wild cliffs, battered by the sea, and dedicated 
to the eagle and the whale, are indeed appropriate. The 
poem closes in no mood of tranquillity or peace. Future 
troubles will come upon the Geatas, so it is prophesied, 
bitter strife with the Franks and Frisians. No warrior 
will display the bright gold that Beowulf has won, and no 
maiden adorn herself from its store; their doom must be 
war and exile, the eagle and the raven shall scream above 
the slain. So it is decided that the gold of the dragon 
shall be consumed on Beowulf’s funeral pyre. In point 
of fact it is not burnt, but interred with the smoking 
brands in the barrow. Perhaps, in an earlier version of 
the story, this disposition of the treasure, which Beowulf 
vainly thought would benefit his people, was for the sake 
of freeing the Geatas from the curse resting upon the gold. 
But in the poem as we now have it, the cause of future 
wars and the misfortunes destined to fall upon the nation 
is not the gold, but rather the death of the mighty hero 
who had been the “ shepherd of his people ” for more than 


fifty years. 
WItTHEerte LAWRENCE. 


XX.—A DEFINITION OF THE LYRIC 
I 


It is a commonplace of literary history that no great 
outburst of poetic energy has been unattended by the 
lyric. Not only may we fairly say that its vitality is an 
index of the vitality of the deeper poetic energies, but we 
may add that it endures when other forms seem dormant 
or moribund, and that when it is wholly extinguished, true 
poetry is practically at an end. It would, therefore, seem 
that an examination of the lyric, and a detinition of its 
peculiar qualities, would be likely to throw light on the 
nature of poetry itself. We all recognize lyrics when we 
see them, but we are also conscious that not every poem 
which wears the outward semblance of a lyric is essentially 
so; yet it is not always easy to give a precise and satisfac- 
tory statement of what constitutes the essence of the lyric 
form. 

When we seek light on the matter in the pronouncements 
of the past, we perceive that two forces have stood in the 
way of the framing of such a definition. One is the fact 
that the really vital periods have been too busy with actual 
production to pause for an examination of its grounds; 
accepting the lyric as a spontaneous vehicle, needing no 
justification, they have left us great works, and many 
suggestive remarks, but no independent body of theory. 
When the full tide of Provencal was restoring the vernacu- 
lar lyric to European literature, we find Peire Vidal * 
expressing himself to this effect: 


*The original text is accessible in Appel’s Provenzalische Chresto- 
mathie (3d ed., 1907), p. 194. 
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All peoples, Christians, Jews, and Saracens, emperors, kings, 
princes, dukes, viscounts, barons, clerks, burgesses, villeins, emall 
and great continually set their minds on composing and singing, 
whether they wish themselves to compose, or to understand, or to 
recite, or to listen; so that scarcely can you be in a place so private 
or so solitary that you will not hear one or another, or all together, 
sing; for even the shepherds of the mountain have their greatest 
solace in singing. All the bad and the good in the world are kept 
in remembrance by poets, and you cannot find a word, be it well said 
or ill said, which is not held in remembrance, if once a poet has put 
it into rime; and poetry and song are the movers of all valorous 


deeds. 


So Dante, not long afterwards, wastes no time asking 
whether sonnet and canzone have a right to exist, but, 
accepting the work of his predecessors as justified, tho 
imperfect, shows wherein it must be bettered if the forms 
are to attain the full measure of their perfection. So, in 
Elizabethan England, Daniel, in that Defense of Rime 
which is the most truly critical document of its age, rests 
his case on the universal acceptance of rime and its 
attendant verse-forms in the vernaculars of all Europe, 
wherever curious reformers have not tried to restore a 
semblance of classical prosody. 

This attitude, tho it is assuredly healthy, and justified 
of its works, does not carry us far into the domain of 
analysis and speculation. But if we turn to the periods 
of a more critical and speculative cast, we are confronted 
by a far graver obstacle—the fact that these periods not 
only cared little for the lyric, but tended actively to ignore 
it. Aristotle, we recall, has little to say of the lyric, 
Horace scarcely more; and by consequence their followers 
in the Renaissance concentrated their attention on tragedy 
and the epic. Nor were thinkers who owed no allegiance 
to Aristotle more hospitable. In England, Bacon, despite 
his apparently suggestive reference of poetry to the imagi- 
nation, restricts it to narrative, representative, and 
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allusive;* Hobbes flatly declares* that lyrics “are but 
essays and parts of an entire poem.” The results of this 
state of mind in the later seventeenth century, and thruout 
the eighteenth, need no insistence. 

Thus the most creative periods of poetry offer us an 
abundance of lyrical production, but little general theory; 
the periods of reflection do not profess to offer us either, 
and further complicate the matter by arbitrary and mis- 
leading notions as to the real nature of poetry itself. It 
is this conflict which justifies us in making a fresh ap- 
proach to the important problem, with some hope of reach- 
ing a tenable solution if we accept the casual but stimu- 
lating remarks of the creative periods, and draw from the 
speculations of those who ignored the lyric salutary warn- 
ings as to what to avoid. 

For conscious literary theory, as it took shape during 
the Renaissance, is not only a curious chapter in the aber- 
rations of human thought, but a bequeather to later times 
of several misleading ideas. If, in Professor Neilson’s 
phrase, true classicism results from the dominance of the 
reason, the neo-classic or pseudo-classic periods may be said 
to result from the dominance of the fallacy. Infinite pains 
were devoted to framing in advance the abstract specifica- 
tions of the perfect tragedy, the perfect epic; but when 
attempts were made to translate the resulting formulas into 
concrete works, some of the dreariest abortions to be found 
in literature were the melancholy outcome. Along with 
this inverted theorizing went a zealous concoction of arbi- 
trary literary history, at first taking the form of super- 
fluous demonstrations that poetry was of divine origin, 


*See Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, vol. 1, 
pp. 5-9. Bacon’s general doctrine of the imagination, of course, is 
another matter, and contains much that is sound and suggestive. 

* Answer to D’Avenant (Spingarn, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 55-56). 
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and the repository of recondite allegorical mysteries. 
When this phase had passed, the facts of sound tradition 
and of such vital production as still continued were ignored 
in the interest of an imaginary development which suited 
the accepted canons. We recall, for instance, how the 
orthodox view of English poetry from the Restoration 
down derived all its virtues from Waller and Denham, 
blandly disregarding whatever had preceded them. Dr. 
Johnson, in his sober moments, knew better—“ the Poets 
of Elizabeth had attained an art of modulation which was 
afterwards neglected or forgotten ” #—but in the main he 
upheld orthodoxy, here as elsewhere: “ After about half a 
century of forced thoughts and rugged metre, some 
advances toward nature and harmony had been already 
made by Waller and Denham.” All this could not fail to™ 
bring about a narrowing of the literary field—usually, as 
we saw, by neglect or exclusion of the lyric—and a false 
idea of the true continuity and real value of tradition. 
Equally pernicious was another neo-classic fallacy—the 
close association, and ultimate confusion, of poetry and 
eloquence. This idea, which can claim the respectable 
authority of Cicero, is in him natural, and largely accepta- 
able; for he regarded oratory as the freest type of prose, 
allowing full scope to all the faculties, even including the 
imagination, as it was then understood. But in the Renais- 
sance, when oratory had lost all connection with or influ- 
ence on affairs, and had sunk to a mere vehicle for fulsome 
panegyric or professional invective, the blending of such a 
form with that of true poetry could only be disastrous to 
the latter, and was in fact one of the main causes of the 
fall of the lyric, thru the destruction of personal sincerity.® 
‘ Life of Waller. * Life of Dryden. 
*See the admirable analysis of this by Vossler, in his Poetische 
Theorien in der ital. Friihrenaissance (Berlin, 1900), especially pp. 
69, 79, and 80. 
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None the less, it was accepted by Italian theorists, passed 
on by them to the Pléiade in France, and in general 
received as a commonplace of criticism. Yet it is signifi- 
cant that in Elizabethan England, which retained a greater 
sanity in such matters, certain writers, despite their debt 
to Italy, declined to take this notion at its face value. 
Thus Sidney, in his Apology: 

But what? methinks I deserve to be pounded for straying from 
Poetry to oratory: but both have such an affinity in this wordish 
consideration, that I think this digression will make my meaning 
receive the fuller understanding." 

Again Webb, in his Discourse of English Poetry: 


Whereby (I take it) began this difference: that they which 
handled in the audience of the people grave and necessary matters 
were called wise or eloquent men, which they ment by Vates; and 
the rest which sang of love matters, or other lighter devices alluring 
unto pleasure and delight, were called poetae or Makers—* 


a distinction which he did not derive from Minturno. 
And finally Daniel, in the Defense of Rime, sums up the 
matter with characteristic quiet decision: 

And if Tully would have his orator skilled in all the knowledge 


appertaining to God and man, what should they have who would be a 
degree above orators? 


If, then, the intrusion of eloquence saps the vitality of 
poetry, the revival of a truer conception may well be 
attended by a protest against the intruder. Thus, John 
Stuart Mill’s distinction, in 1833, between oratory as 
heard and poetry as overheard, is practically contemporary 

with the rise of Tennyson and Browning; and later, in 
_ France, Verlaine proffered the revolutionary advice 
“ Take eloquence and wring its neck!” to a generation that 


"Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1, p. 203. 
* Ibid., 1, p. 231. * Ibid., 1, p. 379. 
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profited by the admonition. In both these cases, as it 
happens, the result was a new vigor in the handling of the 
lyric. 

From these scattered historical data (which a fuller dis- 
cussion would, I think, only substantiate) we may con- 
clude that the fallacious identification of poetry and elo- 
quence, when neither term meant anything vital, confused 
men’s views of poetry itself; and further, that the re-asser- 
tion of the lyric tends to subdue the emphasis on rhetorical 
effect, and the diversion of poetry to non-poetical pur- 
poses. Thus we may feel all the more assured that the 
lyric has an intimate association with the essence of poetry,, 
and that the surest road to a true definition is an analysis 
of this intimacy. 


II 


In the present confused state of opinion, a discussion 
of the determining constituents of poetry must either 
grapple with many questions of detail, or be content with 
categorical affirmations. It is clear that the priority of 
verse over prose as an artistic vehicle led critics in the past 
to think that whatever was found in poetry was peculiar 
to it, whether or not that was actually the case. It is clear, 
also, that the boundaries of prose have of late been steadily 
enlarged, so that many things which lay wholly beyond 
the ken of medieval or Renaissance critic have now been 
realized. Artistic narrative, for instance, was for centu- 
ries confined to verse; but the restriction no longer holds. 
To-day, even tho the possibilities of prose, especially as an 
imaginative medium, have neither been fully recognized 
nor completely explored, we have at least a far larger body 
of material on which we may draw, of which it were folly 
not to avail ourselves. ‘“ Now that the times abound with 
history,” says Bacon shrewdly, “the aim is better when 
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the mark is alive.” We shall gain little by emulating 
the neo-classicist who spends his time shattering clay 
pigeons in his private critical shooting-gallery. 

I proceed, then, to affirm that there exist, in the literary 
field, an entity called prose, and another called poetry. 
Wherever the shifting line between them is to be drawn, , 
and to whatever extent intermediate forms may be held 
to exist, there can be little question that prose rhythm is 
one thing, and poetic metre another, and that, in the vast 
majority of cases, we know perfectly well with which we 
are dealing. Rhythm, when it is sufficiently developed to 
call attention to itself, is found to present phrases of simi- 
lar syntactic form, or with accents rhetorically corre- 
spondent, but with no consistent approach to an equiva- 
lent number of syllables or to a recurrent sequence of 
accents. Metre, on the other hand, seems to require a 
fairly close equivalence of syllables, the recurrence of a 
recognizable rhythmical pattern. When the pattern of 
prose becomes too obvious, we feel that it is trenching on 
another province, that it is ceasing to be good prose. Most 
persons, I think, instinctively feel, if left to themselves, 
that prose and verse are two separate media.’® 

The retention of this feeling is all the more important 
because no one would to-day maintain that poetry is dis- 
tinguished from prose by the possession of some inalien- 
able subject-matter. While it may be true that certain 
feats attempted in the one medium might have been better 
executed in the other, it is evident that neither differences 
of material nor, on the whole, differences of process help 
us to set up a defensible line of demarcation; for poetry 


“For a good summing-up of the thorny points at issue, see D. 8. 
MacColl, Rhythm in English Verse, Prose, and Speech, in Essays and 
Studies by Members of the English Association, vol. v (Oxford, 
1914), pp. 7-50. 
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employs several of the forms familiar to us in prose dis- 
course. It can assuredly tell a story; it can assuredly 
describe the outward aspects of things; it can even be, in 
a large sense, expository, at least in so far as it assumes a 
reflective cast. What it, cannot very well do is to estab- 
lish a proposition by elaborate formal argument. We do 
not readily adjust ourselves to the idea of a metrical dis- 
cussion of the question, “ Should sugar be placed on the 
free list?’ Nor does overt detailed reasoning of any kind 
suit well with poetry. I should gravely doubt if a poem 
combining recognized excellence with a continuous train 
of argument could be cited from any literature. No one 
denies that the results of reasoning may form suitable 
material for poetry; I am merely insisting that we do not 
desire to have the process by which those results are 
reached set forth in metre. If certain cantos of Dante’s 
Paradiso be objected, we can answer that their function is 
to summarize certain accepted beliefs, not to establish 
them, and that in any case they hardly seem to us the 
most felicitous parts of the poem. So we read Lucretius, 
not for his demonstration of the atomic theory, but for the 
glorious outbursts of poetic energy with which he accom- 
panies the exposition of his creed.?_ If we ask why all 
this should be so, we find the obvious answer in the fact 
that the actual proof of a proposition involves the presenta- 
tation of masses of detailed evidence with which the poetic 
form is not suited to cope. 

If we are justified in thus assigning formal argument 
to the province of prose, we have effected a considerable 


“ For an example of the difference of procedure in one and the same 
writer, we may take a section from St. Thomas Aquinas’s Summa, 
with its elaborate framework of videtur quod, praeterea, sed contra 
est, respondeo dicendum, and contrast it with the great Corpus 
Christi hymn. Can one conceive the method of the Summa versified? 
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delimitation of the poetic field. The next step is obviously 
to inquire what happens when one of the three remaining 
forms of discourse is treated in verse instead of in prose; 
and we shall see the result most sharply in the case of 
narration. It is a familiar fact that many narrative poems 
seem most poetical when the purely narrative interest is 
thinnest, or has become a mere pretext. There would seem 
to be no quality in poetic narrative which distinguishes it, 
as narrative, from an equally competent prose rendering of 
the same events; we cannot conceive finer narrative than 
we find in the best of the Norse sagas. Moreover, con- 
tinuous poetic narrative seems to demand simple and 
regular metres—hexameter, rimed couplet, blank verse— 
and to rebel against an elaborate stanza. The definite 
stanza of many long narrative poems seems a detriment 
to their flow, causing them to break up into disconnected 
episodes; perhaps Chaucer’s T'roilus is the most striking 
exception that can be cited. This strongly suggests that 
the full and extensive metrical development which poetry 
surely admits is an obstacle to successful narrative; and 
this leads to the further conclusion that the essentially 
poetic quality of a narrative poem need have nothing to 
do with the narrative element itself. 

The case of exposition and description is not dissimilar. 
Either may be handled in prose or in verse; but if true 
poetry is to result from the choice of the latter, the mate 
rial must be selected and concentrated. Description or 
reflection which would be pleasing enough in a prose essay 
may become unendurable in verse because of the excess of 
detail, which prose can absorb indefinitely, but which 
poetry cannot, since developed rhythm, or metre, tends to 
squeeze out minor details, leaving only the significant. 
Argument in verse becomes impossible because the aceumu- 
lation and sifting of the great body of evidence needed to 
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support a proposition demand a space and a flexibility of 
approach which verse cannot supply. A realistic novel 
in verse is scarcely conceivable; the sheer weight of detail 
would inevitably shatter the form, as we see it doing in 
The Ring and the Book. Our growing distaste for older 
narrative poems as wholes is partly due to a clearer sense 
that a full expression of the capacities of narration is 
incompatible with the finest verse forms—that one or the 
other must give way. Elaborate interacting sequences 
of events, minute and systematic recording of observed 
items, obtrusive point-by-point reflection, all tend to make 
verse, as we rightly say, prosaic, or, at best, to offer us 
promising but unrealized raw material. 

It follows, then, that poetry may handle three of the 
four recognized kinds of prose discourse, but that it does so 
in a form condensed, as being metrical. In no case, how- 
ever, is the poetry itself dependent on the kind of dis- 
course; in absolute strictness, we should not speak of 
descriptive poetry, or narrative poetry, but rather of prose 
and poetic narrative, prose and poetic description. Since, 
again, no body of material containing large masses of 
detail is suited to poetic handling, argument is automatic- 
ally excluded, and the other three kinds are modified in 
the fashion we have just reviewed. From these data we 
proceed to draw an inference which both sums up our 
previous results and makes the bridge to our especial 
problem. The inference is that poetry is by its nature 
peculiarly suited to be the literary vehicle of the imagina- 
tion. 


III 


Whatever meaning the term imagination may be held to 
have, we may at least safely assert that it is not, on the 
one hand, the recording and heaping up of the details of 
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objective existence, nor, on the other, a step-by-step logical 
process. Even in its simplest form, when it is concerned 
with the association and combination of single images, it 
deals only with such as possess true intensity of suggestion, 
and has nothing to do with mere playfulness or calculated 
ingenuity, which are the marks of fancy. It assuredly 
needs an abundance of material on which to work; but it 
gives us, of that material, only the most essential aspects, 
and it does so, in its highest form, by immediate presenta- 
tion, thus becoming, in Ruskin’s admirable epithet, pene- 
trative. 

This imaginative faculty, to the existence of which the 
world’s greatest literatures bear ample witness, is free to 
choose either prose or verse as its vehicle; but the latter, 
because of the traits we have previously noted, will be 
better suited to its needs. Metrical form, by reason of 
its smaller capacity for detail and its greater repugnance 
to purely logical accumulation, adapts itself precisely to 
the imaginative province. So much so is this the case, 
indeed, that over-zealous critics have been led to use the 
terms poetic and imaginative as if they were interchange 
able, thereby breeding abundant confusion. Shelley’s 
alleged Defense of Poetry, for instance, is in reality a 
rhapsodic exaltation of imaginative literature—a very 
different thing, for poetry is not always “of imagination 
all compact,” and prose is not condemned to be forever 
unimaginative.*? 

Two traits will be found to mark every passage, in verse 
or in prose, which seems to us definitely imaginative. One 
is a concentration which comes, not from brevity, not from 
mere close packing, but from an intensity of vision which 


* Teufelsdrickh’s “ night-thoughts” in Sartor Resartus (Book 1, 
ch. 3) shows us the imagination nobly at work within the confines 


of prose. 
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gathers all the relevant details in a concise and serried 
form. But this is constantly accompanied by a sense of 
amplitude, of a vast sweep of existence environing the 
objects contemplated, and endowing them with a signifi- 
cance which mere minuteness of scrutiny could never com- 
pass. We may say, then, that the union of concision and 
amplitude will be the invariable mark of truly imagina- 
tive writing. The choice of esthetic terms must always be © 
in some measure subjective, and better ones might be sug- 
gested in this case; nevertheless, I find the pair here used 
suitable enough to express the essential distinction. 

It is further apparent that metrical form is better 
adapted than prose to secure this union of concision and 
amplitude. Prose is too tolerant of detail, too subject to 
the control of other faculties, to allow the imagination 
undisputed sway. Metre, on the other hand, emphasizes 
the significant detail, demands the significant word or 
image, and falls short of its due effect when it is denied 
them. It is equally true that the lyric is capable of 
accomodating the greatest pitch of diversity in similarity 
which a metrical pattern can attain, and that it shows the 
greatest development of that condensation which the three 
kinds of writing that poetry admits must, for the attain- 
ment of its ends, undergo. Hence it follows that in the 
pure lyric the imagination is wholly unhampered, wholly 
unalloyed; and here we have the elements from which our 
definition may be framed, in the following terms: the 
lyric is the union of concision and amplitude in a highly 
developed and recurrent metrical form. 

By examining each term of this definition in somewhat 
greater detail, we shall perceive more clearly just where 
the boundaries of the lyric lie. Concision means, not mere 
epigrammatic neatness, but a certain compact filling of 
the form, an inclusion of much significance in a moderate 
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compass. Yet this compactness is relieved by the attendant 
amplitude, felt not only in what is actually said but in all 
the suggestions implicit in skilfully chosen words, or in 
the movement of the lines. Concision without amplitude 
gives us the epigram in the Latin sense, the point secured 
by a whittling away of material; the Greek epigram re 
mains lyric, in so many cases, just because it slights 
“neither factor. Conversely, the irregular poem which seeks 
amplitude at the expense of concision evaporates into 
vagueness, and equally loses the hope of being truly lyric. 
Likewise, when another faculty than the imaginative is in 
control, the result, tho it may still be poetry, is no longer 
lyric poetry. When, for instance, we find reflection with- 
out concision and its attendant intensity, we have what 
may be called the elegiac mood—admitting the occasional 
flash of imagination, but prevailingly meditative. Again, 
a descriptive poem which dwells over-fondly on the indi- 
vidual details, or a narrative poem which insists on its 
story and nothing else, may yield us much pleasure, but 
never the immediate imaginative revelation in its fulness. 

Our next step will be to infer, from the observations 
just made, that concision and amplitude exercise determin- 
ing influence on lyric form; concision by demanding a 
developed metrical pattern, amplitude by demanding a 
choice and sifted style, their co-operation thus providing 
the third term of our definition. The metre need not be 
complex, for a perfect lyric can be written in eight-syllable 
quatrains; yet it remains true that the simpler patterns, 
which favor indefinite repetition of the metrical unit, are 
on the whole adapted to the less intense sorts of poetry. 
This is obviously true of narrative in verse; it is equally 
true that reflection or satire appear more at home in 
couplet, blank verse, or the simplest sort of stanza; and 
conversely, such a stanza will, in a true lyric, scarcely be 
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repeated more than three or four times. Blank verse, 
again, may be kindled into lyric fervor, and exceptionally 
a true lyric (for instance, Now sleeps the crimson petal 
in Tennyson’s Princess) may be written in it; but in the 
main the lyric not only permits but requires some degree 
of metrical elaboration, and may, as we well know, carry 
it very far. 

Along with this metrical structure, and sometimes 
replacing it as the chief esthetic interest, goes an extreme 
refinement of diction. We must never forget that the 
apparent simplicity of some lyries is delusive; the 
sequence of their syllables, the sound and meaning of their 
component words, have been adjusted with the nicest 
accuracy to the imaginative purpose. Every word, in 
short, must be chosen for its unique and perfect fitness not 
only in itself but to its surroundings. The language of 
poetry legitimately differs from that of prose only in so 
far as the two seek to attain different ends. Phrases suited 
to the exact and logical requirements of prose jar on us 
in poetry, because they suggest an inappropriate aim. 
The subtle and highly refined emotions with which poetry 
often deals demand for their expression a language corre- 
spondingly subtle; the imaginative phrase must seek 
embodiment in the most expressive words obtainable. The 
more prose concerns itself with such matters, the more 
will its vocabulary approximate that of poetry, tho never 
completely coinciding with it, because the reasoning 
element will always more strongly survive. The peculiar 
problem which the strictly poetical use of words involves 
is that of the difficulties entailed by the close juxtaposi- 
tion of words in metrical form. Metre, by its power of 
squeezing out the words which represent unessential 
details, vastly increases the potency of those which remain ; 
so that not only is their successful combination surpris- 
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ingly effective, but the presence of a single false note is 
very dangerous. Very satisfactory prose may be written 
without any very conspicuous command of purely verbal 
resources; a certain kind of reflective poetry, even, may 
stand close to prose in this respect ; but a lyric which shows 
a mediocre choice of words is a sad thing. Lyric diction 
need not be refulgent or startling, especially in the simpler 
types; but it must be of the choicest, selected with the 
utmost desire to secure harmony and suggestiveness. 

Thus, in the isolation which the lyric form engenders, 
we find language at its highest pitch of significance and 
suggestion, every word, almost, becoming endowed with a 
mysterious efficacy. As Mallarmé has excellently said of 
this transfiguring process: 

The verse which of several sounds fashions a total word, new, 
strange to the language and as it were enchanted, achieves this 
isolation of speech; denying, with a lordly gesture, the mere hazard 
which remains in terms despite their alternate dipping in sense and 
in sonority, it causes the surprised sense of never having really heard 


some ordinary fragment of discourse, at the same time that the 
recollection of the object named is bathed in a new atmosphere.” 


This revealed potency of the word is what sets poetry 
apart from all other concerns, and makes it the vehicle of 
an otherwise incommunicable experience. 

It is also a matter of common observation that the 
diction appropriate to lyric is largely metaphorical; and 
in the light of what has already been said we can see good 
reason why it should be so. Since repugnance to excess of 
detail is a mark of poetry in general, and since the meta- 
phor does not hold detail to any such degree as does the 
simile, it is obvious that the latter admits a non-imagina- 
tive application which the metaphor resists. The simile 
may tempt a poet to show his cleverness rather than his 


* Diwagations, p. 251. 
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power ; we know only too well that an elaborate comparison 
may be hunted thru all its byways to the weariness of the 
reader, that even the more excellent similes of poetry are 
sometimes felt to be a bit parasitic or adventitious. We 
must distinguish, indeed, between ingenuity as an end in 
itself and that incidental ingenuity which may be merely 
a by-product of enthusiasm or extreme tension. Ingenuity 
of the former kind is the result of that unhappy confusion 
of poetry and eloquence which we have already condemned. 
But the metaphor is the very ingrowth of the style to which 
it belongs; even when it is bad, it is, so to speak, an 
active badness, not a passive dry-rot; and when it is good, 
it is the most potent single device that the imagination can 
wield. 

Whatever is true of poetry in general is therefore a 
fortiori true of the lyric. In it reflection becomes imagina- 
tive intuition; description, the presentation of essential 
aspects; narration, the presentation of events at their 
climax. Conversely, whatever in poetry is prosaic or out 
of key is utterly destructive of the true lyric mood; the 
unsuitable choice of a purely reasoning procedure or of 
phrases suggesting such procedure, an excessive accumu- 
lation of details not to be imaginatively unified, will break 
the spell. The imagination is indeed, as Coleridge finely 
called it, a “ shaping spirit,” but it must work on material 
already prepared for it; it cannot sort out and divide 
heterogeneous masses as does the reason. It can, however, 
when the way has been prepared, unify the results which 
the reason has disentangled, reveal the profound signifi- 
cance of small things, and, in a word, transform percep- 
tion to insight. All this it can freely do in the lyrie—free 
from the necessity of grouping an abundance of details, 
of keeping a plot in order, or of adhering to the require- 
ments of a material stage, and maintained, by the neces- 
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sary concision of the form, at the highest possible pitch of 
intensity. 

I shall scarcely be supposed to be maintaining that 
imagination in poetry is restricted to the lyric; for we 
know well enough that nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The most pedestrian poem may have its moment 
of illumination: the long ode must call in other faculties 
to sustain its fabric, even tho the imagination dominates 
the whole. But it remains true that in the pure lyric what 
is elsewhere exceptional becomes the prevailing; the work 
of the other faculties is presupposed, and the imagination, 
freed from whatever might obstruct its activities, concen- 
trates on its material, to burn unfalteringly with its own 
essential flame. 


Cuartes E, Wuitmore. 


XXI—SOME ELEMENTS IN MEDLEVAL 
DESCRIPTIONS OF THE OTHERWORLD 


My chief business in this article is to study the charac- 
teristic details in Otherworld descriptions, to see how 
widely they are used, and to discover any constant tradi- 
tions in the use. A great deal of work, already done in 
this field, has made the material accessible ; 1 and since my 
paper is only by way of being a preliminary sketch, I shall 
frequently use the summaries offered by previous scholars 
in the ease of particular documents. In general, the mate- 
rial with which I shall work is very well known and 
scarcely subject to any dispute. 

I shall include descriptions, whether their authors 
were conscious or not that the accounts originally 
depended on what was really an intentional Otherworld 
scene. Thus it is debatable whether Chrétien knew that 
the realm of Meleagant was probably based on a trans- 
formation of Avalon or Glastonbury. Further, I shall 
not attempt to distinguish between the Earthly Paradise, 
heaven, the islands of the blessed, and the Eden from 
which Adam was ejected,? except to note the details of 


*I am indebted to such essays as those by Alfred Nutt, in the 
Voyage of Bran, vol. 1; A. C. L. Brown, Yvain, in Harvard Studies 
and Notes, vol. vit; E. J. Becker, Medieval Visions of Heaven and 
Hell, Baltimore, 1899; W. A. Neilson, The Court of Love, Harvard 
Studies and Notes, vol. v1; T. Wright, St. Patrick’s Purgatory, Lon- 
don, 1844; Baring-Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, Long- 
mans Green, 1914; Graf, Miti, Leggende e Superstizioni, Torino, 1892, 
vol. I. Professor F. N. Robinson, of Harvard University, has kindly 
looked over this paper with regard to the Celtic material; Professor 
G. A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, in regard to the Oriental docu- 
ments mentioned. 

? Zimmer, ZDAIth. Xxxtm, pp. 287-8, thinks the Irish Paradise was 
possibly identical with Adam’s lost Paradise. 
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the individual cases. In other words, I shall not study 
the development of the theme of Eden as opposed to the 
theme of an earth-bound Paradise, nor even bother with 
classifications of that type. 

My method in establishing sources and origins will be 
to determine if possible the fundamental conceptions of 
the religions involved and to see whether the details, 
apparently borrowed by some medisval document, fit nat- 
urally into the conception of any particular religion, or 
whether they seem merely accidental. To determine the 
fundamental conceptions of any special religion or myth- 
ology, I shall either utilize generally accepted views on 
the subject or study the earliest extant documents in the 
field. And I shall aim to arrive at the native form of 
the mythology, untampered with by later influences: for 
example, the Celtic religion before the introduction of 
Norse or Oriental ideas. 

My argument will depend on three axioms: 

(1) That only an element essential, not incidental or 
accidental, to a certain mythology would undergo a wide- 
spread adoption in another field or literature. That is 
to say, if we find only one example of the bird-paradise 
among the Celts, only the one will not account for a dozen 
appearances of the theme in European literature. Per- 
haps there were more among the Celts; but if we do not 
find them, we are not safe in assuming their having 
existed. Again, it is of course conceivable that the single 
occurrence of a theme has been responsible for a later 
general use in an alien field; but all the force of proba- 
bility is against it. 

(2) That the particular significance attached to a cer- 
tain element in one religion will not necessarily affect its 
adoption with a different significance in another field; 
only the physical characteristics will remain unchanged. 
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I mean that one faith might hold that the garden of the 
blessed is open only to souls of one type of virtue, to 
aristocrats say,® but once the garden found its way into 
literature (especially of another time and country), such 
a characteristic would be infinitely less stable than the 
physical characteristics: a late describer of the scene 
might easily put the general populace into the garden if 
he liked. Or, to take another illustration, the soul-bridge 
of the Orient, intended originally for disembodied spirits, 
might turn up for the convenience of a living pilgrim in 
a western vision. Thus details might pass with changing 
meaning from vision to allegory and from allegory to 
romance. 

(3) That the use of one element with several others 
of definitely marked origin, or in a story of definitely 
marked origin, is not conclusive evidence for the origin of 
that particular element. When one considers the inter- 
relations of medieval stories and their details, one will 
realize that elements were shuffled together like cards. 
And thus a story with Celtic proper names might repre- 
sent an originally Oriental tale with a few added details 
from the German. Finally, I may point out that I am 
not bound to indicate modes of transmission; they are 
sufficiently well known and I am perfectly well justified 
in presupposing an infinite number of them. If I do 
not succeed in pointing out any particular cases of trans- 
mission or borrowing, at least I can establish how widely 
various themes are used in religions, and so prevent their 
being cited as evidence for the origin in any one particu- 


* Thus Nutt comments (Voy. Bran, 1, p. 321, n. 1) on the fact that 
the Vedic heaven is essentially aristocratic. No deformed person 
could enter Yima’s enclosure in the Avestic heaven. Note also in the 
Jewish heavens the various realms for various types (Hebrew 
Encycl., “ Paradise,” p. 516). 
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lar field. For the sake of indicating how general is the 
use of any theme, I shall be forced to use heavy documen- 
tation which, after all, is self-justified in almost any case 
as a tentative bibliography for various topics. 

The Otherworld realm is usually quite easy to identify. 
Its situation is various: on a mountain, perhaps, or on 
an island, or cut off from the every-day world by some 
sort of water barrier. The Celts usually put their happy 
isles far in the west; * the Norse, if they thought of any 
particular locality for the Otherworld, seem to have held 
it to be in the north; ° the Oriental earthly Paradise was 
somewhere in the far east. The other elements, how- 


*See Schirmer, Zur Brendanus-Legende, Leipzig, 1888, pp. 17 ff.; 
Zimmer, ZDAIth. xxxtl, pp. 280 ff. This view is not limited to the 
Celts: cf. note 6. 

*See Helge’s journey to the north on the coast of Finmark (Ryd- 
berg, Teutonic Mythology, London, 1889, p. 211); Nutt, Voy. Bran, 1, 
pp. 298 ff.; see the voyage north taken by Gorm, Rydberg, pp. 212 ff., 
and Saxo’s Hist., Elton’s Trans., pp. 344 ff.; see Elton’s intro. to Saxo, 
p. lxxv: “The dark, fuelless, starless land, seems like a myth built 
on the facts of the Arctic islands.” 

*Note the garden “ Eastward in Eden,” Genesis ii, 8 ff.; travels to 
the east in the vision of the Monk of Eynsham (Arber’s Reprints, no. 
18); “The garden of delight lieth on earth in this world in the 
regions of the east,” D’Ancona and Bacci, Manuale delle letteratura 
Italiana, 1, pp. 437 ff.; Dante enters his garden of Eden from the 
west; see the scene on the hill Caucasus, Thoms, Prose Romances, 
mI, p. 242; see Baring-Gould, Curious Myths, pp. 251, 253, 255, 257, 
258, 525; T. Wright, St. Pat. Purg., p. 94 (opposite the Ganges) ; 
(in India) Abhandlungen der Philologisch-historischen Classe der 
Kénigl. Séchs. Gesells. der Wiss., Leipzig, 1876, vim, p. 123, § 13. 
See a comparison of Eden with the Babylonian Paradise at Eridu, 
Jeremias, Bab. Conc. of Heaven and Hell (trans. Hutchinson), Lon- 
don, 1902, p. 39; Hibbert Lectures, 1887, Sayce, p. 238; Jastrow, 
Hebrew and Bab. Traditions, N. Y., 1914, pp. 218 and 209. See also 
Graf, Miti, Leggende, vol. 1, pp. 1 and 3. 

Compare, however, the Egyptian journey with the sun-god to the 
west, Maspero, Dawn of Civilization (trans. McClure), third ed., 
N. Y., 1897, p. 197; the Greek isles of the Hesperides and the Ely- 
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ever, are sufficiently fixed: a splendid castle, usually 
guarded by armed figures;7 and a garden, with a beau- 
tiful fountain or fair running streams, and trees and 
remarkable birds. For the people in the story the land 
is hard to enter, and sometimes it is still more difficult 
to leave.8 If one does succeed in getting away, one is 
often astonished how much time has slipped by during 
the sojourn there.® Finally, one is sometimes forbidden 
to describe the details experienced in this unusual jour- 


ney.!° Such are the elements in many accounts of the 


Otherworld, and their use is exceedingly wide-spread. 
Although, of course, there is a possibility that actual 
medieval gardens, mountains, and islands, or manuscript 
illuminations of such things, furnished such descriptive 
details, which would then in no way be based on Other- 
world sources, yet in most cases the combination of several 


sium (Od, Iv, ll. 563 ff.); and the Fortunate Isles. Compare also 
Cockayne—“ bi Weste Spaygne,” and Baring-Gould, Curious Myths, 
pp. 525 ff. It is reported as a common saying when a man is killed 
in the fighting in France to-day that he has “ gone west.” 

"See the two men of copper in Huon de Bordeaua, vv. 4553-4570 
and 4715; Paton, Fairy Mythol., p. 168; note also the men of copper, 
Perlesvaus, branch xvii, title xiii; the armed figures at the bridge 
of the Fata Morgana, Bojardo, Orl. Innam., 11, vii, 42 ff. 

*No foreigner returns from the land of Meleagant in the Chev. 
Char. (see des. of the land, ll. 641 ff.). See also Bojardo, Orl. In- 
nam., 11, 39 ff. 

*See the Voy. Bran (when one man returns to Ireland, he falls into 
a heap of ashes), Brown, Yvain, pp. 58 ff., and Zimmer, ZDA, XxxmI, 
pp. 258 ff.; see the romance of Thomas the Rymer, and that of Ogier 
the Dane and Morgan the Fay, Child, Eng. Scot. Pop. Ballads, 1, p. 
326; see D’Ancona and Bacci, Manuale, 1, pp. 437 ff.; Baring-Gould, 
Cur. Myths, p. 546; Campbell, Pop. Tales, 11, p. 74. 

” The fée bids her lover not to tell of her in the Debility of the 
Ultonian Warriors, Brown, Yvain, pp. 31 ff. (Windisch, Berichte der 
Gesells. der Wiss. zu Leipzig, Phil.-hist. Classe, XXXVI, p. 336, and 
Hull, Cuchullin Saga, pp. 97 ff.). The same is true of the fée in the 


Launfal story, see Romania vim, p. 50. 
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elements in a familiar manner or certain definite traces 
of the Otherworld conventions (such as the difficulty of 
entering or of leaving) have identified the scenes for us 
with a fair degree of certainty. And sometimes we can 
trace the story back definitely to an Otherworld adventure. 


I 
Tue Mountain 


The mountain is frequently used as a symbol in the 
allegorical writings of the middle ages. If this and 
related points be held as significant,’! we need not go far 
to establish the tradition of what forms a great part of the 
scenery in medieval allegory. For example the moun- 
tain appears in the literature of the Court of Love, where 
the apparently earliest instance, for our purposes, is that 
in Claudian’s De Nuptits Honorii et Mariae.'* There 
the home of Venus is situated in a flat plain on the top 
of a mountain which man is unable to climb. The region 
is further protected by a golden wall, it is not subject to 
storms of rain or snow, and perpetual spring reigns in 
that beautiful country.’* The figure is apparently com- 
mon: we may note the instance in the fourteenth-century 


“See the Chastel d’Amors, Neilson, Court of Love, p. 28, where 
no fire is required b-cause love makes perpetual summer. See the 
four portals in the palace of Andreas Capeilanus, Neilson, p. 46, and 
compare the four portals in Fregoso’s Dialogo di Fortuna, ed. 1531, 
cap. XIII-xv, and the similar palace in Prester John’s letter, Zarncke, 
Abh. der Phil.-hist. Classe der Gesells. der Wiss., Leipzig, 1876, vol. 8, 
pp. 123 ff., §§ 35 ff. (see § 42). And see the constant use of the ele- 
ments of crystal, the pillars, the garden, the fountain, the river, the 
streams, the mountain, etc. 

*Claudian flourished cire. 400 A.D., but may be included in the 
study as a precursor of the middle ages. 

*See Claudian, de Nuptiis, ll. 49 ff. Summarized by Neilson, 
pp. 15 f. 
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German Minneburg ; }4 that in Grosseteste’s allegory, with 
his eastle on a high and polished rock ‘5; Gawain Douglas’s 
Palace of Honour on the top of a hill.1® Some of the 
mountains are jewelled or made of a jewel: such is that 
in Alain Chartier’s Hospital d’Amours whose foundation 
is a rock of ruby and whose walls are part crystal; ‘7 and 
that in the Ospital d’Amours of René d’Anjou, where the 
church is founded on a rock of diamond.'* 

It will be remembered that the house of Nature in 
Alanus de Insulis’ poem, the Anticlaudianus, is situated 
on a mountain. So too seems to be the house of Fortune 


in the same poem: ?° 


In the midst of the sea, there is a cliff which the water lashes 
continually and with which the wave disputes and has strife: a cliff 
beaten in various wise and smitten by continual movement; now 
wholly buried in the waves, and again rising from the sea, it 
breathes the upper air. It does not retain its shape. Each moment 
various change transforms it.” It is covered with flowers when 
Zephyr breathes upon it; again Boreas cruelly destroys all the 
flowers. Ete.” 


“Neilson, p. 124. See the summary by G. Ehrisman, PBB, xxu, 
pp. 303 ff. 

*Ibid., p. 137. The English version alone is accessible to me. 
See the “Castel of Love,” published by the Philol. Soc. (Early Eng. 
volume), edited by Weymouth, 1865, p. 30. 

* Ibid., p. 162. See ed. of Douglas by T. Small, Edinburgh, 1874, 
vol. 1, pp. 51 ff. 

“Ibid., p. 87. * Ibid., p. 91. 

“The material on the Fortune tradition offered here is taken 
mainly from the chapter on “ Fortune’s Dwelling Place” in my as 
yet unpublished dissertation. There I have made a study of possible 
sources of this early description in the Anticlaudianus, together with 
& more detailed investigation of other points in this type than I can 
present here. Other material on the mountain is to be found in Graf, ~ 
Miti, Leggende, pp. 7 ff. See also Harvard Studies and Notes, v, 
p. 174, n. 1 and passim. 

*® Migne, Pat. Lat., 210, col. 557 ff., §§ 397. This mountain Jean 
de Meun took over with the rest of the description into the Rom. 
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In the Roman de la Poire Fortune declares one of her 
habits to be as follows: 


L’un met del val el mont — et puis le faz cheoir,™ 


and Watriquet de Couvin places a whole city, of which 
Fortune is porter, on a mountain top: 


Quar cil qui au plus haut demeure 
Trebusche et chiet en petit d’eure, etc.” 


In the horrible valley below, Death receives the victims. 
In Nicole de Margivale’s Panthere d’Amours the founda- 
tion of the house of Fortune is a great rock of ice, sug- 
gested perhaps by the folklore mountains of crystal, but 
having the added symbolical value of a lack of durability. 
‘This feature reminds us of the foundation of Chaucer’s 
house of Fame.** 

Thomas, Marquis of Saluzzo (1319-1417), incorporated 
an original version of the figure into his Chevalier 
Errante: The mountain, on which Fortune has her dwell- 
ing place, is the highest rock that the eye has ever seen. 
At its top are two fearful crags and between them sits the 


de la Rose ll. 5941 ff., as noted by Langlois, Orig. Sources, Paris, 
1891, pp. 96 ff. Petrarch apparently refers to the account in Alanus, 
ed. Mestica, canz. xviii, ll. 77. Again it appears in Taillevant’s 
Régime de Fortune, p. 713 (Bal. iv, Les Oeuvres de Maistre Alain 
Chartier, ed. du Chesne, Paris, 1617). From the French of the 
Roman the tradition goes to Lydgate’s Disguising at London, noted 
by Brotanek, Eng. Maskenspiele, pp. 309 ff. 

11, ll. 45-6. 

* Dis de L’Escharbote, ed. Scheler, 1868, p. 399 f. 

*™See the Panthere, ll. 1958. See Sypherd, Studies in the HF, 
pp. 117 f. He notes the Palace of Mars in the Teseide (vm, 32) which 
is built of ice. Chaucer’s house of Fame is restored to Fortune by 
Sir William Jones in the Palace of Fortune (see Koeppel, Eng. Stud., 
XXVIII, pp. 43-53). It was used by Ben Jonson in his Masque of 
Queens, and apparently by Dekker in his Jroia-Nova Triumphans 
(see my note, MLN, xxxul, p. 177). 
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goddess, who causes her victims to be thrown from the 
height. On the side of the rock traitors of all kinds are 
drawn and quartered.** Fregoso’s Dialogo di Fortuna 
puts Fortune’s palace on a mountain, which is so slippery 
that one must have a guide to climb it.2° The mountain 
was evidently very familiar in the Fortune tradition: it 
is referred to by Jean de Condé,** and interpreted by 
Ariosto.?7 

Somewhat similar use of the theme is found in the 
mountain of Plutina,** and the mountain where Palestine, 
in the tale of Melusine, dwells guarding her father’s 
treasure.?® 

In allegory the figure is employed to express the meaning 
of inaccessibility—whether to love or to fortune—the diffi- 
culties of approach, and the perils of success. This mean- 
ing, however, does not affect the point that the mountain 
almost undoubtedly comes from Otherworld descriptions, 
especially since it is generally found together with other 
features of the Otherworld, such as the sumptuous palace, 
the garden, the fountain, the rivers, and the sea. 

One point further: we have noted that the mountains 
or rocks are often jewelled or crystalline. It may be con- 
venient to note here that crystal is an extremely common 


**See the summary, part two, Gorra, Studi di Critica Letteraria, 
Bologna, 1892, pp. 45 ff. 
* Dial., ed. 1531, cap. xurff. For the slipperiness see n. 30 below 
on the glass mountain. 
* (Baudoin de Condé, ed. Scheler), 3, p. 54, ll. 160. 
* As the wheel of Fortune: Rime e Satire, Florence, 1824, p. 207 
(Sat. m1). 
*Trissino, Tutt. le Op., Verona, 1729, Ital. Lib., 1, pp. 78f. 
(Lib, xt). 
*® Skeat, FETS, London, repr., 1899, ll. 4630: 
Till some approche and come, of linage our, 
To that by mountain by fors and strength he 
To ascende an-hye Aboue the hill to see, ete, 
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feature in Otherworld accounts in general,*° and so here 
may be considered as indicating the character of this 
special tradition of the mountain. 

Granting, then, ihat the mountain does come from 


*See the ship of glass in the Celtic story of Connla the Fair, 
Brown, Yvain, p. 29; pillar of silver and glass in the Serglige Con- 
culaind, ibid., pp. 34 ff.; the sea resembling green glass, Imram Mail- 
duin, § 22, Brown, p. 60, Stokes, Rev. Celt., Ix, pp. 447-495, x, pp. 50- 
95; the seven crystal walls in the Fis Adamnain, §11 (Boswell, An 
Irish Precursor of Dante, London, 1908); the tower of glass, Brown, 
Roman, Rev., 1912, p. 158, n. 28; Lydgate’s Temple of Glass; the 
sea of glass like unto crystal in the Book of Rev., also the city of 
pure gold like unto clear glass, the river of the water of life clear 
as crystal; the stones of crystal, Book of Enoch, xiv, 10, and the 
building of stones of ice, Lxx (I have used the text of Dr. Richard 
Lawrence’s translation, copied by Becker, Med. Visions, pp. 22 ff.) ; 
the wall of crystal, Monk of Eynsham, Arber’s reprints, no. 18—see 
Becker, Med. Vis., p. 96; the crystal building, Neilson, Court of Love, 
p.43; the chamber with ceiling of transparent crystal in the Mid- 
rash Konen, Hebrew Enc., “ Paradise,” p. 516. See also the Celtic 
palace of glass, Baring-Gould, Cur. Myths, p. 536; the glass moun- 
tain in Teutonic mythology, ibid., p. 539 (bears’ claws were buried 
with the dead to assist them in climbing); on the slipperiness, see 
the four very smooth steps leading to the palace in Giraut de Ca- 
lanson, Neilson, p. 24; the Insula Vitrea or Isle de Voire, Romania 
xu, p. 510; Nutt, Voy. Bran., 1, pp. 236 ff.; Romania, xxiv, p. 502, 
and xxvul, pp. 529 ff., for the connection with Glastonbury, and see 
Rhys, Arthurian Legend, pp. 333, 312, and 354. See the walls of erys- 
tal in the underground realm of Sir Orpheo. See the “erber of crystal 
walls ” as of bright gold within the cumly hill in the fifteenth-century 
poem quoted by Wright, St. Pat. Purg., p. 85. See the ice bridge 
in the Breton mystére of Owain, cited by Miss Hibbard, Rom. Rev. 
Iv, p. 174, and the bridge of glass in the Imram Mailduin. For 
the glasberg, see Harvard Stud. and Notes, v, p. 159, p. 171 and 
note 3. See the mountains of ice in the Vision of Alberic, Becker, 
op. cit., p. 43. Also see Heinrich von dem Tiirlein’s Diu Oréne, ed. 
Scholl, ll. 12947. Crystal and glass and ice are obviously used every- 
where in Otherworld descriptions. For gold in the Otherworld, see 
Miss Paton, Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance, pp. 133 ff. See 
also Couronnement de Louis, SATF, Langlois, 1888, ll. 1795-6, 1. 1827 
(the gold of Avalon). 
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Otherworld accounts, what in that greater channel of 
descriptive detail is its particular origin? Beside the 
field of allegory, it also turns up in the field of Arthurian 
romance. The Grail castle is often situated on a moun- 
tain.* The fée in the Lanzelet has a castle (underwater, 
to be sure, but that does not affect the point) built on a 
splendid crystal mountain.*? Arthur’s court itself some- 
times seems to be situated on the top of a very lofty moun- 
tain which protects it from mortal eyes.** All this would 
suggest that perhaps the conception was originally Celtic. 

Such, however, does not appear to be the case. If at 
any time the Celts did borrow the idea of the Otherworld 
scene on a mountain top, no evidence that I have dis- 
covered shows that the idea itself is natively Celtic. The 
distinguishing characteristic of the Otherworld according 


See Munsalvaesch. See the striking instance of this in Der 
Jiingere Titurel (Deutsche National Literatur, Hoefische Epik, 
Piper, Stuttgart, pp. 466 ff.), Il. 319 ff., the mountain all of “ onichel.” 
See the learned study Tannhiiuser and the Mountain of Venus, 
Barto, Oxf. Univ. Press, 1916, which, however, fails to discriminate 
carefully in the matter of chronology and tradition. 

“For this I must refer to Miss Paton’s Fairy Mythology, p. 185: 
the original is not accessible to me. 

*See Gervase of Tilbury: “In Sicilia est mons Aetna 
Hune montem vulgares mongibel appellant. In hujus deserto nar- 
rant indignae Arturum magnum nostris temporibus apparuisse,” 
Ot. Imp., ed. Liebrecht, p. 12; Caesarius of Heisterbach: “In 
monte Gyber; ibi habet dominus meus Rex Arcturus. Idem mons 
flammas evomit sicut Vulcanus,” Dial. Mir., ed. Strange, Dist. xm, 
cap. xm. Barto, Tannhiuser, p. 16, says that Arthur’s court was 
originally located within the mountain, but that later that idea 
seemed incomprehensible and the picture of Arthur’s court on the 
mountain top “ better fitted the usual conception of the grail-realm.” 
This will obviously not explain the origin of the conception of other 
courts on top of a mountain. I have a further referenec, which I 
have been unable to verify, to Morgain’s castle on Mongibello in 
Italy, according to the thirteenth century Floriant et Florete. See 
further, Barto, Journal of Eng. and Ger. Philol., xv, pp. 377 ff. 
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to the Celts was, as we shall see, the situation on a remote 
island, or—and this is its closest approach to the figure 
we are studying—the situation inside of a hill.** 

Let us briefly examine this latter phenomenon and its 
manifestations in romance. In the Echtra Nera the hero 
left his people at a feast and entered a fairy hill: there 
he took a wife, had a child, and at length returned to his 
own people, finding them still engaged in the same feast.*° 
A similar underground scene is referred to in the Echtra 
Condla.** The underground realm is perfectly familiar 
in Celtic folklore,®** and when it appears in romance it 
seems easily recognizable. In the romance of Thomas the 
Rhymer, the fairy queen leads Thomas “in at Eldone 
hill” underneath a “ derne lee.” ** Sir Orpheo, in the 
romance of that name, follows the fairy throng into a hill: 

In then at the roche the ladies ryde, 


He went sone after, he nolde not byde, 
When he was into the roche ygo.” 


William of Newbury tells the familiar story of the two 
green children come from the underground world and 
found in a hollow at Suffolk.4° One remembers also the 


“There are, of course, the underwater realms, the realms cut off 
from the world by mist, etc. These I shall take up in more detail 
later. They involve no conflict here. In his study of the Celtic 
Otherworld Nutt observes two main types: the oversea and the 
hollow hill (Voy. Bran, I, p. 229); so too Zimmer, ZDAIth., xxxml, 
p- 277." MacCulloch mentions all four types (Relig. of the Anc. 
Celts, Edinburgh 1911, p. 362). 

* Brown, Yvain, p. 59, n. 1; Stokes, Rev. Celt., x, pp. 214 ff. 

“Brown, Yvain, p. 28; Windisch, Kurzgefasste Irische Gram., 
pp. 118-120; Nutt, Voy. Bran, 1, pp. 144f.; Zimmer, ZDAIth, xxx, 
pp. 261 ff. 

"See also the Wooing of Etain, Nutt, Voy. Bran, 1, pp. 174 ff. 

* Child, Eng. Scot. Pop. Ballads, 1, p. 326. 

“LI. 333. See for a study of the matters in this romance the 
article by Professor Kittredge, Amer. Jour. Philol., v1, pp. 194 ff. 

“ Historia, lib. 1, ¢. 27. 
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legend of Herla *4; the mountain of Venus in the Tann- 
hiiuser legend; 4? the green mound in Gawain and the 
(ireen Knight.** The instances are always clearly distin- 
guished ** and they differ essentially from the cases where 
the Otherworld appears on and not within the mountain. 
The whole point of interest in this type of Otherworld 
for the audience of the story is that it is underground: not 
that it is vaguely associated with a hill of some kind. 
Such a point would be sure to survive in at least nine 
cases out of ten. If the Celtic folklore has made a contri- 
bution, then, it appears as if it had to do with only this 
sort of fairy hill. And one might cavil at this point, 
urging that the underground fairyland is not restricted 
to the Celts*® and that it appears in the mythology of 
the Orient. Thus it is found in the Babylonian concep- 
tion of heaven, where Gilgamesh on his journey to the 
far country enters the mountain Mashu which is guarded 


“Mapes, de Nugis Cur., Dist. 1, c. 11, Camden Soc., Wright, p. 83. 

“See Remy, Jour. Eng. Ger. Philol., x11, pp. 53 ff.; and Barto, 
Tannhiuser and the Mountain of Venus, showing that the Grail was 
sometimes located inside of a mountain (p. 11); that Arthur’s court 
sometimes was held to be within the mountain (pp. 11 ff.); and 
that Aetna, on which the Arthurian court was sometimes situated, 
was also held to be an entrance to Hell (p. 14). On this last point, 
see Mausser, die Gesch. vom Héllenberg Walhalla, Leipzig, 1910, 
pp. 250-8. 

“See Hulbert, Mod. Philol. xm, pp. 73, 127; Kittredge, Gawain 
and the Green Knight, Cambridge 1916, pp. 119, 142, 198. 

“See the article already cited, Amer. Jour. Philol., vil, pp. 194 ff.; 
Burnham, PMLA, xxi, pp. 406, n. 1, and see the connection sug- 
gested between the Hérselberg and Erceldoune, pp. 390f.; Remy, 
JEGPhilol., x11, pp. 53 ff.; Wright, St. Patrick’s Purg., pp. 83 ff.— 
note p. 85 f. the poem describing the cumly hill. See Staerk, Ueber 
den Ursprung der Grallegende, 1903, p. 53; Nutt, Voy. Bran, I, p. 
187; and a later instance in Campbell, Pop, Tales, 1, p. 74. See also 
Harv, Studies and Notes, v, p. 167. 

“ As Barto does in his study of the Tannhduser legend. 
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by wild beasts.*® Among the Babylonians, the country 
of the dead was regularly called the “ Underworld.” 
But even considering Hades and other lower-world 
realins,*® this view is not so extraordinarily common in 
Oriental eschatology that the Celtic analogues, both from 
quality and proximity, would not seem to be a sufficient 
source for the romantic material. 

The fact remains, perhaps more clearly evident, that 
these underground realms of fairy lore do not explain the 
mountain foundations of Otherworld scenes. The latter 
seem to be the product of a different sort of fancy or 
vision. The norm is that of a great rock or impressive 
mountain which forms the base of a palace or garden, and 
which in no way suggests having once been inhabited by 
the fairy throngs. Furthermore it occurs much too often 
for us to be justified in feeling that it is simply the 
sophistication of the old figure, that people forgetting the 
old myth of the underground realm rationalized the story 
by putting the scene on the top of the mountain. Some 
further illustrations may serve to show the unlikelihood 


of this. 


“A. Jeremias, The Babylonian Conception of Heaven and Hell 
(trans. Hutchinson), London, 1902, see the journey p. 19 and pp. 
34 ff.; Mt. Mashu, p. 35. See also M. Jastrow, Hebrew and Baby- 
lonian Tradition, pp. 206 ff. In later times the Persians also held 
that the dead lived inside the mountain, see Vendidad, x1x, 31. 
Jastrow points out that the gods dwell on the mountain and the 
dead dwell inside (The Relig. of Babyl. and Assyria, Boston, 1898, 
p- 558). 

“ Jeremias, op. cit., p. 24. 

“See too the mountains regarded as the abode of the dead, Toy, 
Introduction to the Hist. of Relig., 1913, § 65; the mountain as the 
entrance to the underworld, Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies, Leip- 
zig 1881, p. 117, § 13, and see Aralu of the Assyrians thus conceived 
doubly as the foundation and as the edifice itself of the abode of 
the dead, p. 120. See for the Chaldaeans, Z. A. Ragozin, The Story 
of Chaldaea, N. Y., 1890, p. 276 and p. 153. 
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Would the underworld theme explain the use of the 
mountain in Dante’s Purgatory? That example will 
suggest many other similar cases which have been cited in 
relation to that, and among them the fourteenth-century 


Italian legend: 


“ The garden of delight lieth on earth in this world in the regions 
of the East, upon a mountain exceeding high beyond all other moun- 
tains and above all the earthly world.” The three monks who see this 
Paradise reach it eventually by climbing a mountain a hundred miles 


high.” 
Faustus, in his travels, goes to the hill Caucasus, the 
highest in all that tropic near the borders of Scythia, 
and from there he sees the earthly Paradise.®° Baring- 
Gould, in his learned study of Otherworld accounts, refers 
to a preacher Maffreth who said that Paradise was situated 
in eastern Asia on the top of a lofty mountain, which was 
so high that it escaped the deluge.®* 


For such mountains as these, Celtic lore seems to afford 
but slight parallels. Instead of seeming like fairy hills, 
they have an individuality of their own, in their smooth 
and even slippery sides and particularly in their tremen- 
dous height, which cannot be explained by stories traceable 


“Referred to by Grandgent, Dante, N. Y., 1916, p. 205. Printed 
by D’Anconi and Bacci, Manuale della Letteratura Italiana, I, pp. 
437 ff. 

“Thoms, Prose Romances, 1, p. 242. Referred to by Becker, 
Med. Vis., p. 92. 

" Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, p. 255. 

™ Brendan climbs a mountain to see in the distance the land of 
Promise and he remains there three days, Schirmer, Zur Brendanus- 
Legende, Leipzig, 1888; Zimmer, ZDAIth., xxx111, pp. 135 ff. See the 
mountain of stones which constitutes one island in the English Voy- 
age of St. Brendan, Percy Soc., xtv, p. 2. See also the mountain on 
an island in the Imran Mailduin, Rev. Celt., rx, p. 483, and the 
cliffs which are not dissimilar to those near the house of Fortune 
in the Anticlaudianus. See Brown, Yvain, p. 48. 
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to the Celtic nor by the descriptions of the Celtic Sidh. 
The proper source was suggested, I think, by Hagen and 
Staerk in their study of the situation in connection with 
the Grail.°* The letters of Prester John, which offer so 
many parallels to details in the Grail stories, also contain 
much material which may explain this conception of the 
mountain, and they point for an origin to Oriental mythol- 
ogy. Also the Apochryphal Book of Enoch, filled of course 
with Oriental lore, has some passages interesting for us 
here in its description of the Otherworld: 


“They carried me to a lofty spot, to a mountain, the top of which 
reached to heaven.” There he sees the stone which supports the 
corners of the earth and the firmament of heaven; and the stars of 
heaven are visible “ bound together, like great mountains” (XvIr). 
In the west he sees a great and lofty mountain, a strong rock, and 
“four delightful places. Deep and capacious internally, and very 
smooth. Here will be collected all the souls of men until the day 
of judgment” (xx). He sees a mountain of fire, flashing both 
by day and by night. He proceeds toward it and sees seven splendid 
mountains (xxiv). He sees a holy mountain and deep dry valleys. 
Here shall be collected all who utter unbecoming language against 
God. He also sees mountains of gold and silver (xxv) .™ 


= Pau! Hagen, Der Gral, QF, 85, Strassburg, 1900; W. Staerk, 
Ueber den Ursprung der Grallegende, Tiibingen und Leipzig, 1903, 
p- 47. See also Peebles, The Legend of Longinus, Baltimore, p. 196. 

“For the text of the Book of Enoch, see selections in Becker, 
Med, Vis., pp. 22 ff. Note the use of the mountain in Prester John, 
Zarncke, Abhandl. der Phil.-hist. Classe der Kénigl. Sichsisch. Ges. 
der Wiss., Leipzig, 1876, vm, p. 123, §13: “4 montes, quorum 
montium cacumina minime videntur. . . . et in cacuminibus 
montium est paradysus terrena, de qua Adam eiectus est, et non 
est aliquis qui habeat accessum ad montes illos propter tenebras,” 
etc.; § 16, Thomas buried in the church on a mountain top. See 
also Abh., vit, p. 839, §§ 23, 28. Note the use of Prester John in 
Mandeville, Abh., vit, p. 135, §§ 20ff. It is worth while to note 
in Prester John the many elements used in romance: the whirling 
eastle (referred to by Hagen, op. cit., p. 13) in Abh., vir, p. 166, 
§33: “Et ibi est speciale palacium presbiteri Iohannis et doc- 
torum, ubi tenentur concilia. Et illud potest volvi ad modum rotae, 
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And in the Book of Revelation, one of the seven angels 
takes John “ to a great and high mountain and showed me 
that great city, the holy Jerusalem, descending out of 
heaven from God” (xx1, 10). But such visions,®* show- 
ing constant association somehow of mountains with the 
descriptions of the Otherworld, are not the only evidence 


of the Oriental use. 
What is really important is, not that we find mountains 


occasionally in Oriental religions, but that in the Oriental 
description of the Otherworld the mountain is often a 
prime essential as it is not elsewhere. According to the 
early Persian religion of the Avesta, the heavenly water 
of life flows down on the summit of the Hara-berezaiti. 
On that mountain, reaching to heaven, Ahura-Mazda rears 
a dwelling-place for Mithra, and there too is the garden 
of Yima.5* The Mohammedans put the earthly Paradise 
on a mountain and Adam, in falling, fell literally from 


et est testudinatum ad modum coeli.” For the revolving castle in 
the Otherworld of romance, see: Brown, Yvain, p. 79 (Celtic uses) ; 
the revolving fiery rampart, Voy. Mailduin, Stokes, Rev. Celt., x, 
p- 81; the Mule sanz Frein (ed. R. T. Hill, Baltimore, 1911), ll. 440; 
the Perlesvaus (the “Castle of Endeavor” in S. Evans’s transla- 
tion, The High Hist. of the Holy Grail, Everyman’s Lib., pp. 206 ff.) 
an episode that seems somehow related to that in the Mule; Sypherd, 
Studies in the House of Fame, the use in Chaucer, pp. 144 ff., 173 ff.; 
Kittredge, Gaw. and the Green Knight, p. 245, n. 1. 

"See also the Apocalypse of Peter (Becker, Med. Vis., pp. 31 f.) 
where the twelve disciples go up to a mountain and have the vision 
of heaven. See the mt. of joy in the Vision of Thurcill, § 10 
(Becker, p. 98). See the striking use of the mountain figure—a 
cliff where men and women were hurled down, compelled to climb 
again, and hurled down—suggesting an Oriental source indirectly 
for the similar figure in the Fortune tradition—in the Vision of 
Alberic, and in the Apocalypse of Peter (Becker, pp. 41-2). 

Vendidad, Fargad xxt, 20; Khorda-Avesta, xxvI, 12; also 
the Bundahis, xx, 1ff.; Spiegel, Avesta, m1, LIv; Dillmann, Gene- 
sis (Edinburgh, 1897), 1, p. 109; Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies, 
pp. 112 f. 
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the garden at its top.°7 The Babylonians believed in the 
mountain Mashu which reached to Aralu (Paradise).°° 
The pre-exilic Hebrew God was a God of the Mountain, 
and sacred mountains are extremely familiar in Hebrew 
tradition.°® To the Chaldaeans, a mountain like a pillar 
joined heaven and earth and about that the heavenly 
spheres revolved.*° And the Egyptians thought that four 
mountains upheld the skies.®* In all these cases the use 
of the figure is not merely incidental, but it is the unifying, 
characterizing feature of the Otherworld scene: either the 
garden of the blessed is situated on the mountain; or, as 
in the case of Olympus,® the gods dwell on the top and 
their abode becomes identified with heaven. Here we have 
the emphasis on height and on the other qualities charac- 
teristic of the mountain in the medieval Otherworld.™ 
Although in early times such a conception was probably 
not limited to the Orient,®* yet in the various Oriental 


* MacDonald, The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam, Chicago, 
1912, p. 289. 

"See M. Jastrow, Relig. of Babyl. and Assyr., p. 489; Jeremias, 
The Babl. Conc. of Heaven and Hell, pp. 19, 34 ff. For the doctrine 
that the dead lived inside of these mountains, see note 46 above. 

™ Jastrow, Heb. and Babyl. Trad., p. 26 and p. 170. See Exodus, 
xix; II Esd. viii, 52. See the Buddhistic figure, E. W. Hopkins, 
Relig. of India, pp. 359, 461, 532. 

” See Z. A. Ragozin, The Story of Chaldaea, N. Y., 1890, pp. 153 
and 276. 

“See G. Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization, (trans. McClure) 3d 
ed., N. Y. 1897, p. 199. 

“Olympus is clearly not to be equated with anything like the 
Celtic sidh. Cf. Nutt, Voy. Bran, 1, pp. 282 f. 

*See note 55. 

“See the tradition among the Miztecs of Mexico that the gods 
once built a sumptuous palace on a mountain and that there the gods 
first dwelt on earth. This myth is reported (without reference to 
source) in Bayley’s Lost Language of Symbolism, London, 1912, n, 
p. 224. See the myth in West Java of paradise on a mt., E. B. 
Tyler, Primitive Culture, London, 1871, 11, p. 55. 
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faiths, as not in the Teutonic or Celtic, it was extremely 
prominent or even dominant, and, what is more, it is there 
clearly at home, fitting naturally into the cosmic scheme 
conceived in those religions, as it would not fit, apparently, 
among the Norse or Celts. 

Further evidence on all these points will appear later 
in this study, brt from what we have covered I think the 
conclusion presents itself strikingly that the figure spread 
from eastern mythology and lore to the west rather than 
that it sprang up in the west as an independent conception. 
Coincidences of the latter sort are far from uncommon, 
but it seems to me that on the face of the great bulk of 
evidence it is going out of one’s way most unnecessarily 
and even arbitrarily to require them. Why should we 
have new mountains spring up in a night, as it were, in 
European literature, when Mahomet and his mountain 


stood perfectly ready near at hand ? 


II 
Ture GARDEN 


The enchanting garden of the Otherworld is at once 
the most definitely marked and the vaguest of the Other- 
world features. We always find the lovely meadows, the 
beautiful flowers with their subtly strange perfumes, the 
sparkling fountains and streams, and the tree of life. 
These definite characteristics appear, but in a multitude 
of varying forms, and it is by examining some of these 
variations that any attempt to identify the source of any 
particular element may prove successful. 


(a) The streams: 

The garden of the Otherworld is watered by a fountain, 
and from this the inhabitants obtain the water of life. But 
this feature does not show any constant traits that enable 
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us to identify it: sometimes there are two fountains, one 
sweet and one bitter ®°; and sometimes the water induces 
sleep °°; but in general it is a universal conception.** 


* Claudian’s De Nuptiis, Neilson, p. 15f. See too the fountain in 
Apuleius, Neilson, p. 14. Such contrast in qualities, characteristic 
often of matters which have to do with Fortuna, is found everywhere. 
See the two fountains (one sweet, one bitter) from which Fionn 
drank, Nutt, Leg. of the Holy Grail, London, 1888, p. 201; two wells, 
one clear and one muddy, the Eng. Voy. of Brendan, Percy Soc. xrv, 
p. 12. Instances of other kinds may be worth recording: the island in 
the Imram Mailduin (Rev. Celt., 1x, pp. 480-1, § x1) where all 
objects placed on one side of a brazen palisade become black, those 
on the other become white; ef. the Welsh Peredur, Loth, Les Mab., 
II, p. 87, where the sheep on one side of the river are white, those on 
the other are black; and the tree in the Peredur half green and half 
in flames; the island in the Imram curaig UaCorra, Zimmer, ZDAIth. 
XXXIII, pp. 189 ff.: one side inhabited by dead men, the other by living 
men. See too the divided valley in the vision of Charles, described in 
William of Malmesbury, #RAngl., Rolls Series, m, § 111: one foun- 
tain of boiling water, one pleasant and cool (noted by Wright, 
St. Pat. Purg., pp. 20ff.). See also the Fortuna-like figure of Adam 
in the Vision of Thurcill, who with one eye weeps for the damned 
and with the other laughs for the blessed (Becker, Med. Vis., p. 98. 
Note also his vest of various colors.) 

“See the fountain in the Jmr. Mail. (§ 20), which on Friday and 
Wednesday gives water, on Sundays milk, and on feast days wine. 
See also the fountain in the Imram curaig UaCorra (Zimmer, 
ZDAIth., Xxxtm, pp. 189 ff.): when the travellers waken from the 
sleep which has been brought on, they discover that the stones which 
they collected are transformed. 

“See the fountain of nectar in Capellanus’ De Arte Honesti Amandi, 
Neilson (Court of Love), p. 46, where the wonderful tree has its 
roots-—cf. the Norse Ygdrasil with its roots over the fountains of 
Mimir and Urd; Aen. Sylvius, “ frigidi fontes,” Op. Omnia, Basileae 
1571, Pont. Ep. Lib. I, Ep. cvir; Echtra Cormaic, Zimmer, ZDA, 
XXXII, pp. 264; Baring-Gould, Cur. Myths, p. 535 f. (the spirits drink 
and obtain life) ; Brown, Yvain, Slothful Gillie, pp. 104 ff.; the fountain 
in Yvain, Graelent, Melusine, and other stories where the fée appears; 
the Mule sanz Frain |. 385; the magic fountain restoring health, in 
the Babylonian, Jeremias, Bab. Conc. Heaven and Hell, pp. 34 ff.; 
the Qur’ An, Lv, 45; Baring-Gould, Cur. Myths, p. 251 f. and p. 255; 
the fountain of youth in India, E. B. Tylor, Researches into the 
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The inhabitants were also refreshed, however, by means 
of the streams which nearly always flow through the fair 
meadows. Such a stream is fairly common in Celtic 
lore,° and it is found really everywhere. According to 
the Phoenix, limpid streams water the plains of the distant 
and desirable land.®® In Lucian’s True History, there are 
beautiful and transparent rivers rolling down to the Other- 
world sea. In the Jewish Eden, there were two hundred 
and forty-eight rivulets of balsam and attar.7° The river 
of the water of life is described in the Book of Revelation. 

In Alanus de Insulis’ account of Fortune’s abode,” 
there are two rivers of contrasting quality: 


One is sweet as honey and seduces those who drink of it so that 
they thirst for more and fall at last afflicted with the dropsy. It 
sports along its way, gently murmuring, and men desiring more of 
it actually plunge in and bathe all their limbs in its tide. The 


Early Hist. of Mankind, N. Y., p. 363; the two fountains (one of 
milk, one of pleasure) in Lucian’s True History; for the Norse 
fountains of Mimir and Urd, see Rydberg, Teut. Myth., pp. 223, 225, 
317, and § 72; see also the well Hvergelmer, Rydberg, p. 353. Mimir’s 
fountain seems to be the source of wisdom, see ibid., p. 357. For the 
position of Ygdrasil over the fountains, see tbid., pp. 225, 285f. See 
also the casks of mead in the Serglige Conculaind (Brown, Yvain, 
pp. 34 ff.) and in the Norse Otherworld (Rydberg, p. 223); the wells 
of balm and wine in the Land of Cockayne, Furnivall, Harly Eng. 
Poems and Lives of the Saints, 156; Fortune offers great urns of 
good and bad fortune; see too the drink of the blessed in the East 
Indian heaven, H. Oldenberg, die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, 
pp. 530 ff. 

®See Zimmer’s summary of the traits of the Celtic Otherworld, 
ZDAIth., pp. 280 ff. 

The Anglo-Saxon version, Grein, Bibl. A.-S. Poesie, Leipzig, 1897, 
tm’, 11. 62. 

Midrash Konen (Hebrew Encycl., p. 516). For other streams in 
the Otherworld gardens, see the river of Paradise in Raoul de 
Houdaing, Jubinal, Rutebeuf, 1, 227-260 (Voie de Paradis), cited 
by Wright, St. Pat. Purg., p. 109; see the fairy pavilion of Aalardin 
del Lae on the banks of a stream, Paton, Fairy Mythol., p. 168. 

" Anticlaudianus, referred to above. 
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other stream is dark and sulphurous. Its color confounds the sight, 
its savor the taste, its rush the ear, and its odor overcomes the 
nostril. The stream sweeps along a great throng of people, sucking 
down some and spuing others forth, burying many in its floods. At 
length it joins the other stream and makes that one also cloudy and 
bitter. 


Dante also gives us the two rivers, Lethe and Eunoé, of 
contrasting quality, flowing in the garden of Paradise on 
the top of Purgatory. This tradition may possibly go back 
to the twin fountains, Mnemosyne and Lethe, of Greek 
mythology.*? 

A constant tradition in the Otherworld is that of four 
rivers, and this, I think, can be more surely identified. 
According to the Old Testament, a river went out of Eden 
to water the garden and it was divided into four sources: 
Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and the Euphrates. In the 
Italian legend already mentioned the four rivers are 
oamed again: Tigris, Euphrates, Gehon, and Phison; but 
the similarity is close enough to recognize them.7* In 
Prester John’s letter, the fountain of Adam’s Paradise 
divides into four rivers: Tygris, Geon, Phison, and 
Eufrates.7* In the Jewish Midrash Konen, the fifth 
chamber of the Paradise borders on the river Gihon, on 
whose banks are planted aromatic shrubs."* The Norse 
Eric, who must have been acquainted with Oriental lore 
therefore, comes to a river which he thinks is the Pison.*® 
There can be little question, then, about the origin of this 
tradition,** and obviously it is widely known. 


™See J. E. Harrison, Pr. to the Study of Greek Relig., Cambridge, 
1908, 2d ed., pp. 574 ff. 

™D’Ancona and Bacci, Manuale, I, p. 437. 

“ Abhandlungen (Sichsische), vt, p. 123, § 14; p. 168, §40. See 
also VII, p. 839, § 23. 

Hebrew Encyc., p. 516. 

“Rydberg, Teut. Mythol., pp. 208 ff. 

"See also the rivers Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates, 
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Perhaps we may be justified in going even further and in 
identifying the four streams when they sometimes appear 
but are not named. The fountain in the tower of Grosse- 
teste’s Chateau feeds four such rivulets. In the Land of 
Cockayne there are rivers of oil, milk, wine, and honey.”® 
Maffreth, the preacher, in describing the paradise on a 
mountain in eastern Asia, said that the waters of the four 
rivers fell in a cascade down to the lake at its foot with 
such a roar as to deafen the inhabitants."® And we can 
now speak with a little more definiteness about the 
Orchard of the Emir in Floris and Blaunchefleur, where 
the neighboring river is the Euphrates: 


De l’autre part, cou m’est avis 
Court uns flueves de paradis.” 


Although the maidenland appears here, and that is com- 
monly considered a sure sign of the Celtic paradise, the 
Celts were far from having a monopoly of such a concep- 


Baring-Gould, Cur. Myths, p. 251. Although cf. the four streams 
(springing, to be sure, at the four corners of the earth) in Amer. 
Indian tradition,—D. G. Brinton, Religions of Primitive Peoples, 
Putnam, 1897, 2d series, pp. 126 f. 

“Compare the rivers of milk, wine, honey, and balsam, in the 
Jewish Paradise, Hebrew Encyc., p. 517. 

” Baring-Gould, Our. Myths, p. 255. See also p. 253 and p. 258, 
the reference to Hugo de St. Victor. The land of Parnapishtim, in 
Babylonian faith, was “at the confluence of the streams”; see 
Jastrow, Relig. Bab. and Assyr., p. 489. For other examples of the 
four rivers, see Avitus, Mon. Germ, Histor., Auct. Antiq., VI, 2, p. 
208; see Honorius of Autun, Migne, Pat, Lat., cLxxm, col. 123; L. 
Twining, Symbols and Emblems, London, 1852, plate xvii, fig. 4, 
xxxvi, fig. 8; Mone, Lat. Hymn, 1, pp. 159-160. 

“ Ed. du Méril, Paris, 1856, ll, 1721-1844. O. M. Johnston, Zeits. 
f. Roman. Philol., xxxu, pp. 705-10, noticed the Otherworldliness of 
this landscape. The romance has Oriental affinities as a whole, and 
I think that this part of it can be related to Oriental lore with a 
good deal of certainty. 
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tion,*? and all other indications point to an Oriental 
source. 


(b) The trees and birds: 


The tree of life must, of course, be represented in the 
Otherworld, but, as in the case of the fountain, it is a 
universal conception and there is little to mark any par- 
ticular form of the tradition. Sometimes the leaves are 
brilliantly colored,®* and sometimes the fragrance is men- 


"The castle has 140 maidens; see Johnston, op. cit., p. 709. For 
the Celtic maidenland, see Weston, The Leg. of Sir Gawvin, 1897, pp. 
32 ff.; Nutt, Voy. Bran, 1, pp. 169, 198; Zimmer, ZDAIth, xxx, pp. 
280 ff.; Brown, Yvain, p. 29; Imram Mailduin, §§ 17, 28; The story 
of Ciabén, Brown, op. cit., p. 96, Zimmer, op. cit., pp. 269. There is 
no need to pile up instances in Celtic. It is generally assumed that 
this feature is a sure mark of the Celtic Otherworld, although some 
references to the contrary are cited by MacCulloch, Relig. Anc. Celts, 
pp. 185 ff. See the theme in Oriental literature: the Qur’ An, Lv, 
45, the maids of modest glances and the bright and large eyed maids, 
and see xxxviir, 50, and Lv1, 20; note “the wellshapen, strong and 
tall-formed maid, with the dogs at her side,” who “makes the 
soul of the righteous one go up above the Hara-berezaiti,” Vendidad, 
xix, 30. See the isle of Calypso and the description in the Tenth 
Pythian Ode and the isle of the Hesperides. See the twelve red-clad 
maidens of the Otherworld in the Norse story of Helge Thoreson, 
Rydberg, Teut. Mythol., p. 211; Saxo, Dan. Hist. (trans. Elton, 
London, 1894), Ixviii; the daughters of Gudmund in the story of 
Gorm, Rydberg, pp. 212-14, Saxo, pp. 344-352. It is interesting to note 
that the setting of the Arthurian Castel Puellarum is not in the 
west, as that of the Celtic Otherworld, but “in aquilonari parte 
Britannie.” Again, in Percyvelle of Gaylles, Lufamour of Mayden- 
land is besieged by the Sultam (who, to be sure, was the usual 
villain of the medieval story). In De Ortu Waluuanni the champion 
against whom Gawain fights is named Gromundus (cf. the Norse). 
For the Arthurian material see: Lot, Romania, xxtv, p. 330 (Avalon), 
xxvil, p. 553; Bruce, PMLA, xm, pp. 380 ff.; Brown, PMLA, xx, pp. 
697. In many of these romances, the royaume aux demoiselles is 
separated from us not by the ocean, as in the Celtic, but by the 
river, which I shall discuss in the last section of this study. 

"See the Serglige Conculaind, Brown, Yvain, pp. 34 ff., the trees 
of purple, silver, and the three-score trees nourishing the three 
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tioned or the rich fruit.8* The Fortune tradition intro- 
duces certain original details of its own although it appro- 
priates some details. Thus according to Fregoso, Fortune 
grows a large tree on her mountain-top and gives away the 
apples, as prizes apparently, to those who ascend.** De 
Guileville sends his pilgrim across the sea and in mid- 
ocean lets him discover a tree standing there, filled with 
nests high and low, large and small, in which people of 
varying degrees are nesting, people whom the fickle 
goddess pulls down occasionally with a forked stick.** 


hundred men apiece. See Nutt, Voy. Bran, I, p. 187, for the tree of 
golden leaves. Note the branch of leaves of gold, silver, blue, and 
green, and wonderfully sweet fruit in the Italian story, D’Ancona 
and Bacci, Manuale, 1, pp. 437 ff. 

“See the apple brought by the strange lady in Oonnla the Fair, 
Brown, Yvain, p. 28; the “pomeriferous and odoriferous” trees, 
de Arte Honesti Amandi, Neilson (Court of Love), p. 46; the 
interpretation of Avalon as the isle of apples, Lot, Romania, xxiv, 
p. 502. For the Celtic in general see MacCulloch, Relig. Anc. Celts, 
pp. 178 ff. See also the Tree of Life in Revelation, which bore twelve 
manner of fruits and yielded her fruit every month, and the leaves 
of the tree were for the healing of the nations. See the Vision of 
Tundale, Becker, Med. Vis., p. 84; Bk. of Enoch, ibid., p. 24, § XxIv; 
the Persian Gaokerena, which has the white Haoma (a fruit driving 
away sickness), Spiegel, Avesta, m1, Liv; see the tree hung with 
precious stones found by Gilgamesh, Jeremias, Bab. Conc. Heav. Hell, 
pp. 34ff.; for the Hindu, see, Hindu Lit. (World’s Gt. Ciassics), 
Col. Press, 1900, Poems of Toru Dutt, p. 463; Bayley, Lost Lang. of 
Symb., ch. xx, and u, p. 369, the tree in the happy isles of the 
Eastern Ocean, coiling its leaves 3000 miles high, with the golden 
cock sitting at the top; see Nutt, Voy. Bran, 1, p. 249, the trees in 
Barl. and Jos., which make music; see Staerk, Ueber den Ursprung 
der Grallegende, p. 45; see the wood where each tree is as straight 
as an arrow and higher than earthly man ever saw, Baring-Gould, 
Cur. Myths, p. 255; see the tree the emblem of life among the Amer. 
Indians, Brinton, Religions of Prim. Peoples, 1897, 2d series, pp. 126 f. 

“ Dial di F., cap. Xm. 

Le Rommant des Trois Pel., ed. 1511, Pel. de V Homme, fol. 
vo. Cf. the tree in Sir Gilbert Hay, Buke of the Liwe of Armys, ed. 
Stevenson, S7S., 1901, 1, pp. lxxiii. In the Fortune tradition, Alanus 
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The Norse Ygdrasil is a unique figure in that it was of 
importance not because of its fruit but because it seems to 
have held the world together as a great central source of 
vitality, or rather as a kind of great cosmic pillar.** In 
this connection, I may mention that strange phenomenon 
in Otherworld descriptions, the column or pillar, which 
appears somehow in most of the accounts, sometimes of 
silver, sometimes jewelled, sometimes even musical.** 

Birds, of course, lived in the Otherworld trees and were 
famous for their singing. In the Court of Love poems, 
the birds sing matins and other ecclesiastical services.** 
Possibly this conception comes from some idea of the bird- 
paradise in the Celtic,*® although it is not limited to the 


de Insulis has of course two trees—one in full blossom, and one 
quite barren. 

“Cf. the mountain conceived as the sacred pillar around which 
the heavenly spheres revolve, Ragozin, Story of Chaldaea, p. 276, 
and p. 153. 

“It too is a universal conception. See the pillar of silver and 
glass, Serg. Conc., Brown, Yvain, pp. 34 ff.; the silver column with a 
net hanging from its summit, Jmram Mailduin, § 26 (Rev. Celt. Ix, 
pp. 447 ff., x, pp. 50 ff.) ; the columns of heaven, Bk. of Enoch (Becker, 
Med. Vis., p. 23, § XvmI); three pillars, Vis. of Thurcill, (Becker, 
p- 96); the burning pillar reaching to heaven, Vision of Tundale 
(Becker, p. 84) ; columns of gold, Apuleius (Neilson, Court of Love, 
p- 14); pillars representing the months, Neilson, p. 42; see also 
ibid., p. 50 and 124; Sir Orpheo, 1. 353, the fair pillars; the column in 
the Imago Mundi, Wright, St. Pat. Purg., p. 95; pillars in the 
Hebrew heaven, some of silver and gold, one that plays music 
automatically, Hebrew Encyc., p. 516. Cf. also the Norse Irminsdl. 

“See Neilson, Court of Love, pp. 216ff., where the tradition is 
studied. See for example, the Messe des Oisaus. 

"See the bird-songs in the island described by the lady of Mag 
Mell, Voy. Bran (Brown, Yvain, pp. 58; Nutt, Voy. Bran; Zimmer, 
ZDAIth., XXX, pp.258ff.) ; note the island of birds, Imram Mailduin 
(Brown, op. cit., p. 60); the birds which are really souls in the 
Fis Adamnain, Boswell, An Irish Precursor of Dante, § 33; Schirmer, 
Zur Brend. Leg., p. 34; (also the old man in white garb of feathers) ; 
the birds singing psalms and canticles in the Imram Snedgusa 
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Celtic so far as its use is concerned, for here again the 
Orient offers striking parallels.°° The origin, it seems 
reasonable to suppose, may be found in the fundamental 
conception of human souls in the form of birds. 


III 
Tue River 


The journey to the Otherworld is nearly always over 
an expanse of water, frequently across the sea itself. The 
Celts conceived the Otherworld as separated from us by a 
mist,®? as hidden beneath the waves,°? or as a remote 


(Zimmer, ZDAIth., Xxx, p. 212; see Boswell, op. cit., pp. 163) ; the 
bird matins in the Eng. Voy. of St. Brendan, Percy Soc. xiv, p. 10; 
birds in the Imram curaig UaCorra, Zimmer, op. cit., pp. 189 (the 
birds are souls which come forth from Hell on Sunday, the three 
streams of them differentiated by markings); also note the purple- 
headed birds; the feathered roof in the Echtra Cormaic, Zimmer, op. 
cit., pp. 264. See Zimmer’s summary of the Otherworld qualities, op. 
cit., pp. 280 ff., and Brown, Yvain, p. 85. Note also the swan maidens 
in the Norse and in Celtic, Cross, Mod. Philol., xu, p. 620; the 
geese in Cockayne (Furnivall, Barly Eng. Poems, 156); the land of 
the Phoenix. 

” For the Oriental, Boswell has noted the sacred birds on the tree 
in the Persian garden (Ir. Prec. of Dante, p. 85; see also p. 174, 
n. 1, and p. 189); see also Spiegel, Avesta, m1, Liv; and Bayley, 
Lost Lang. of Symb., 11, pp. 241 and 301. 

“See the Echtra Cormaic, Zimmer, ZDAIth., xxx, pp. 264 ff.; 
Nutt, Voy. Bran, 1, pp. 187, 190; Zimmer, op. cit., pp. 280 ff.; see the 
Arthurian Val sanz Retor, Paton, Fairy Mythol., p. 82, p. 84, n. 3; see 
the Welsh Geraint, Loth, Les Mab., p. 170. We must note, however, 
that the mist also appears in the Norse, see Rydberg, Teut. Mythol., 
pp. 220 ff., and in the stories in Saxo (Elton’s Trans.), pp. 37, 84— 
the latter noted by Miss Paton, op. cit., p. 161. 

"See Imram Bran, Brown, Yvain, p. 59; Gillie of the Ferule, ibid., 
p. 101, and Hyde, Irish Texts Soc., London, 1899; the Slothful Gillie, 
Brown, pp. 104 ff.; Baring-Gould, Cur. Myths, p. 540; Nutt, Voy. 
Bran, 1, pp. 195, 202-3; Miss Paton, Fairy Mythol., pp. 168-9, 169, 
n. 3, p. 185 (Lanzelet) ; Gervase of Tilbury, Ot. Imper., ed. Liebrecht, 
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island. All these facts are very well known, and it is 
also recognized that the conception of the island is by 
far the most common of the three, that in fact one might 
consider it the typically Celtic idea of the Otherworld. 
I do not mean to imply that the Celts alone had such a 
belief,** but that, so far as the Celts are concerned it is the 
most characteristic view among them. And from the 
very fact of this island myth, it is certainly safe to say 
that the prevalent account among the Celts of the journey 


I, c. 13, p. 2 (cited by Wright, St. Pat. Purg., pp. 27-8); compare 
the idea that Paradise is situated between heaven and earth, Baring- 
Gould, op. cit., p. 255; Cross, Mod, Philol., xm, pp. 731 ff.; Hibbard, 
Romanic Review, Iv, p. 167, and see note 1, ibid., for a list of Celtic 
instances; Brown, Celtic Caldrons of Plenty, Kitt. Ann, Vol., p. 377; 
and see the realm of the Fata Morgana in Bojardo’s Orl. Innam. 
1, vi, 42. 

"See Horace’s 16th Epode, Lucian’s True History, the Greek 
Hesperides, Elysium, Ogygia, the isle of Calypso, and Atlantis; the 
Egyptian voyage with the sun-god, Maspero, Dawn, p. 197; Jastrow, 
Relig. of Bab. and Assyr., p. 489 f.; Cockayne is across the sea; the 
Fortunate isles (mentioned by Pindar; Plutarch’s Lives, ed. Lang- 
horne, Iv, p. 11; Dietrich’s Nekya, 32; Dante, de Monarchia, n, 
387 ff.; Vincent of Beauvais, Spec. Hist., lib. 1, ¢. LXx1x; Aen. Sylv., 
Op. Omnia, p. 355, Hist. de Asia Min. Lxxvimmt); Baring-Gould, 
Cur. Myths, pp. 253, 257, 258, 543; the Phoenix; Bayley, Lost Lang. 
Symb., u, pp. 225ff. and 307f.; the island of Fortune in the 
Anticlaudianus. 

Among the Celts, the island theme is found: in the journey to 
Mag Mell, Connla the Fair, Serglige Conculaind; see Ciaban (Brown, 
Yvain, p. 96); in the Imram of Bran, of Mailduin, ete.; in the 
Voyage of Brendan. See Zimmer, ZDAIth., Xxx, pp. 280 ff.; Nutt, 
Voy. Bran, 1, p. 229; Boswell, Ir. Prec. of Dante, p. 136; MacCulloch, 
Relig. of the Anc. Celts, pp. 262 ff. There is no need to add further 
illustrations of this theme, but see the similar theme of the lake 
bordering on the Otherworld: Baring-Gould, op. cit., p. 255; Curoi’s 
home in the Fled Bricrend, Brown, Yvain, p. 51; ef. Serglige Conc., 
Labraid lives beyond a “ pure lake,” Brown, pp. 34 ff.; Peredur finds 
the Grail castle near a lake, Loth, Les Mab., 11, p. 56; cf. the sea 
Phitika in the Persian, Spiegel, Avesta, 111, tiv; cf. the realm of the 
shape-shifter Proteus, Odyssey, Iv, ll. 414. 
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to the Otherworld, if it took into account any passage 
over water at all, required a long voyage.°* That is the 
final impression one would certainly get from the great 
Imram of the ancient Celtic hero as well as from many 
other stories dealing with the subject. 

Reflections, almost undoubtedly of this Celtic view, turn 
up in Arthurian romance and have long been clearly iden- 
tified. Thus there is only a little doubt ®° that Avalon is 
an example of the type of remote island accessible only to 
the voyage we are discussing; so too is the Isle de Voire.*® 


“D’Arbois de Jubainville, Le Cycle Mythologique Irlandais, Paris, 
p. 351, says that death is always conceived among the Irish as a 
voyage. Rhys, Arthurian Legend, p. 358, notes the prevalence of 
the island theme; see pp. 348 ff. for various islands. 

“Miss Paton does draw attention to the fact that William of 
Malmesbury’s insula Pomorum and that in the Vita Merlini are 
“surprisingly barren of many features characteristic of the Celtic 
Otherworld,” but that they resemble rather the Fortunate Isles 
(Fairy Mythol., p. 39f.). I imagine that much more evidence of 
this kind might be brought forward with little trouble. She notes 
(pp. 45-6) the possible influence of the Phoenix or of other Latin 
models on such descriptions as are found in Geoffrey’s GRB. Prob- 
ably Avalon, originally Celtic, borrowed many traits at a later time 
from other types of Otherworlds, as I am attempting to show that 
the Arthurian Otherworld did in general. For evidence that Arthur’s 
pilot Barintus is St. Barri of the Brendan legend and originally a 
prince of the Otherworld, see Brown, Rev. Celt., xx, pp. 339 ff. 

“For Avalon and the Isle de Voire, see Paris, Romania, x11, pp. 
510 ff.; Nutt, Voy. Bran, 1, p. 237, and the Leg. Holy Grail; Paton, 
Fairy Mythol., pp. 74 ff.; Lot, Romania, xxtv, p. 502; xxvur, p. 529; 
a correction of Lot, MIN, xiv, pp. 93-5. For the Isle de Voire and 
the scene of the Joie de la Cour, see Philipot, Romania, xxv, pp. 258 ff. 
The upshot of the discussion concerning Avalon and Glastonbury 
seems to be that the former is the earlier, and the latter came to be 
identified with it in the twelfth century. How Glastonbury achieved 
such a reputation (except because of its name, Glas-ton) is not 
entirely explained. Avalon was originally the realm of the Welsh 
Evalach, see Rhys, Arthur. Leg., p. 337, and Kempe, FETS, ES., xcv, 
pp. xiff. Note also in this connection the Celtic Dun-an-Oir, Paton, 
pp. 133-5; and the realm in Huon de Bordeaua, ibid., p. 131. On the 
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The Celts, then, laid great emphasis on the long voyage, 
and the scene of their Otherworld was on an island; but 
this idea would explain only a small part of the Other- 
world descriptions in medieval literature. Quite fre- 
quently the Otherworld is separated from us, not by the 
ocean but merely by a river.®* This point has been noticed 
but rarely, and even then, it seems to me, without anything 
like the proper appreciation of its significance. Thus one 
critic, who shows acute powers of analysis in studying 
versions of the Otherworld accounts, passes lightly over 
this situation. Of Otherworld realms his statement is as 
follows: 


C’étaient primitivement des fles lointaines, accessibles aux seuls 
navigateurs; puis elles se sont rapprochées peu A peu de la terre; 
elles n’ont plus été séparées de la cOte que par un bras de mer; ce 
bras de mer n’est mé@me le plus souvent qu'une simple riviére, presque 
un fossé, que l’on traverse sur un pont.” 


Such a theory of evaporation, while it may seem justified 
by the shrinking of the ocean to an estuary and while it 


realm in the isle of Malta, see Paris, Romania, xx, p. 149, and XxxIx, 
pp. 83-86. See the “water wan” in the ballad of Thomas Rymer 
(Eng. and Scot. Ballads, no. 37). See the isle and the bridge, Huth 
Merlin, SATF, ed. Paris and Ulrich, Paris, 1886, m, p. 59. 

* Dante combines ocean and river in the Purgatorio and thus uses 
both the mountain and island themes as well as the river. The 
river separates him from the garden just before his vision of Bea- 
trice. See the De Phyllide et Flora (Neilson, Court of Love, p. 34) 
—at the entrance of the Paradise of Love murmurs a river; see the 
home of Fortune, “rivo cinctus et muro, duae illic portae et altra 
cornea, altera candenti nitens elephante,” in Aenius Sylvius, Op. 
Omnia, Pont. Ep., lib. 1, Ep. cvmm (the description shows Virgilian 
influence obviously enough) ; the realm of the Fata Morgana (which 
is underwater, but that does not affect the point) in Bojardo, Orl. 
Innam., 11, vil, 42 ff.; one might add the moat surrounding the 
Celestial City in Pilgrim’s Progress, to take a familiar example from 
@ later time. Other examples in the period will be cited in the course 
of the discussion. 

* Philipot, Romania, xxv, p. 267. 
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seems to be the one generally accepted, in no way really 
accounts for the discarding of the long voyage which, as 
we have seen, was practically the sine qua non of the 
Celtic Otherworld. The change is not to be explained 
by the fact that the Otherworld scene in medieval times 
was frequently laid in a castle and castles usually were 
not cut off from the surrounding country by an ocean but 
rather by a moat. What made the story-tellers allow the 
important voyage to be lost sight of and the waters, which 
are very essential to the Celtic version, to dwindle away 
in this remarkable manner ? 

It is to be noticed that the rivers, which survive the 
process, have marked traits of their own. Although they in 
no way suggest the Celtic oceans, nor does the crossing of 
them recall the voyages, yet they are clearly not ordinary 
rivers and they have still the power of telling that they 
too have been in some Arcady of their own. For instance, 
the stronghold of the Joie de la Cour in the Hrec was 
surrounded by a very deep stream: “ Lee et bruians come 
tanpéte.” °° In the Chevalier du Papegau, the river sur- 
rounding the country and the Chasteaux Perilleux “ne 
sembloit autre chose fors que ung enfer.” 1° Graelent’s 
lady warns him that the river they are going to cross is 
very swift and deep and it is death for him to follow her 
over it.t°!  Lanval’s horse trembles before the fateful 


” Brec, ll. 5374; see the drawbridge, ll. 5493. Cf. the Geraint, 
Loth, Les Mab., m, p. 156: “Une grande riviére, un pont sur la 
riviére””—here Chrétien seems to have the earlier version. Note, 
however, the Celtic mist in the Welsh, p. 170. 

“ Brown, PMLA, xx, pp. 697 ff. The original is not accessible 
to me. 

“'Le Grand d’Aussy, Fabl. ou Contes, 1, Choix et Extraits, p. 22, 
second column, ll. 40: 

Parmi le bos lor voie tinrent 
De si qu’a la riviere vinrent, 
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river which he attempts to cross.1°? In the Mule sanz 
Frain flows an ugly stream: 


... il vint a l’eve noire 

Qui estoit plus bruianz que Loire; 
De li tant voil dire sanz plus, 
C’onques si laide ne vit nus, 

Si orrible ne si cruel.” 


A similar stream appears in the Chevalier de la Charrette, 
and its effect on Lancelot is indeed strange: 


Quant cil sant l’eve, si tressaut, 
Toz estordiz an estant saut, 
Aussi come cil qui s’esvoille, 
S’ot et si voit et se mervoille.™ 


Further in the same poem we read concerning this remark- 


able river: 
Et voient l’eve selenesse, 
Roide et bruiant, noire et espesse, 
Si leide et si espoantable 
Con se fust li fluns au deable, 
Et tant perilleuse et parfonde 
Qu’il n’est riens nule an tot le monde 
S’ele i cheoit, ne fust alee 
Aussi com an la mer salee.™ 


Ki en une lande sortoit 
Et parmi le foreste couroit. 


See also p. 23, 1. 1. Graelent nearly drowns. 


* Lanval, 1. 54. The island appears here too, ll. 539, and in Sir 
Launfal (Ritson and Goldsmid, m, 1 ff.) ; Landvall (Am. J. Philol., 
X, pp. 22, 32); Sir Lambewell, PFMS, 1, p. 164; Lamwell, PF MS, 1, 
p. 524—note: 

The kynges doughter of Mylyon 
That is an yle in fayry 
In oxyan full nere therby. 


TL), 391 (ed. Hill). See the bridge, 11. 403 ff. Professor Kitt- 
redge draws attention to the description of the river (Gaw. Green 
Knight, p. 243). P 

LI. 777. See the bridge, ll. 660. Once during the fight Lance- 
lot’s shield and lance begin floating away, ll. 846-7. 

3023. See the sword bridge, ll. 677. 
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Gawain in the Perceval: stories finds such a river about 
the castle of ladies,1°° and Perceval himself must cross 
such a stream before arriving at the Grail castle. 

There are many rivers of this kind,!°* and while they 
might be explained by the ocean myth so far as their depth 
or even breadth is concerned—the quotation from the 


107 


“6 Chrétien, Contes del Graal (mS. Paris fr. 794), ll. 7191: 


Sor une riviere parfonde 
E fu lee que nule fonde 
De mangonel ne de perriere 
Ne gitast oltre la riviere 
Ne arbaleste n’i tressist. 


Cf. Wolfram (ed. Bartsch, 1875), x, ll. 962: 
ein wazzer daz df floz 
schifrehe, snel, unde breit, 
da engein er unt diu frouwe reit. 


™ Chrétien, CG, ll. 2950: 
Lieve roide et parfonde esgarde 
Et ne s’ose metre dedanz 
Et dist: ha sire dez puissanz 
Qui ceste eve passee avroit 
Dela ma mere troveroit. 


Cf. Wolfram, v, 1173 ff. See also the river near Pelrepiir in Wolf- 
ram, Iv, ll. 47 ff., and Chrétien, ll. 1685. In the Old French Perles- 
vaus, the Grail castle is on a high rock above the sea (branch XI, 
title 1). In the Peredur, the castle is not far from a lake, see Loth, 
Les Mab., 1, p. 56. See Nitze, PMLA, xxiv, p. 375. 

*“See for the river, Sommer, Vulgate Vers. of the Arthur Ro- 
mances, vil, Livre d’Artus, p. 144, “la riviere estoit lee et noire et 
parfonde et plaine de fane car li pais estoit molt en bas leu et est 
encores”; see vol. Iv, p. ii (Livre de Lancelot), p. 118, also p. 193, 
p. 200 “roide et noire.” Also P. Paris, RT Ronde, Paris, 1877, 5, 
p. 53; Le Vallon des Faux Amants, Le Grand D’Aussy, Fabl. ou 
Contes, p. 156; see also the wild mountain torrent in the German 
Vinneburg, Neilson, Court of Love, p. 124; see the boiling torrent, 
Paton, Fairy Mythol., p. 82; see the river in the Netherlandish 
poem, clean and fresh and burning like fire, cited by Paris, Romania, 
xm, p. 508 f.; see the Huth Merlin, 11, 96; see Weston, Leg. of Sir 
Gaw., p. 230. 
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Charrette might lend some evidence for that point !°°—yet 
that certainly would not account for their hideous and fear- 
ful quality. Even if we should grant that in an isolated 
case or two 7° the ocean did become strangely reduced, we 
surely could not believe the operation to have been almost 
universal, and even then the nature of the river would 
remain unexplained. Nothing in Celtic lore,’™ be it 
remembered, seems to account for this peculiar nature, 
for the quality of connotation which is attached to the 
river, for the kind of obstacle which it affords or for its 
strange personality, so to speak. The roaring, ugly river, 
over which a knight attempts to cross on horseback—by 
means of a bridge usually—on his way to the Otherworld, 
cannot in any way be deduced from the Celtic journeys 
to under-the-wave-land, or to the land beyond the mist, or 
certainly to the blessed isles. 

If we grant this point, it seems to me the rest follows, 
that the safest conjecture in determining the source of the 


™ See Chev. Char., ll. 3029-30; Contes del Graal, ll. 7194-5. 

**If Glastonbury replaced Avalon, its description would in a 
measure account for the not-very-distant island or the Otherworld 
surrounded by a river. It was on a piece of land encircled by 
marshy country. See Rhys, Arthur. Leg., p. 330. Note also Rhys, 
p. 240, for Rheged on an island connected with ihe mainland by a 
bridge. Cf. the peninsular realm of King Beauvoisin in the Chev. du 
Papegau, Brown, PMLA, xx, pp. 697. Nitze (Mod. Philol., 1, 247 ff.) 
attempts to show that the Perlesvaus description of Avalon was 
founded on Glastonbury. Perhaps he is right; but the argument for 
very general influence of this sort depends on the measure of proba- 
bility in the idea that one locality with its details of local color 
was universally borrowed by continental as well as by insular poets 
for their accounts of the Otherworld, not merely in Arthurian 
accounts but elsewhere. See note 97 above. Also such a theory 
fails to account for the quality of the river. 

™ Evidence is slight on the side of Welsh mythology. There is a 
possibility, of course, that the answer to everything may be found 
there. 
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river barrier to the Otherworld is in relating it to non- 
Celtic material. I should say this even in the case of 
those rivers where the stormy or turbid element is 
absent.14* They too are so numerous and are such an 
easy development from the turbulent rivers (where the 
reason for the turbulence was forgotten and the main 
point, that of being a barrier, had to be retained) that 
they do not seem weak representatives of the old Celtic 
ocean. 

Some evidence supporting my view indirectly has been 
afforded by scholars in relation to the bridge. Much has 
been written on this topic, and although it is bold to say 
so in the face of some excellent scholarship, it seems to 
me that much of the recent work on the subject has been 
going astray rather from prejudice than from the nature 
of the evidence. Nearly everybody seems to grant that 
the so-called “ soul-bridge ” is not a Celtic conception but 
that it comes from the Orient.!* A turn to this theory 


was given, however, when Gaston Paris attempted to show 
concerning the bridge in general that “ Cette croyance 
était également répandue chez les Celtes.” 444 But his 


™ Cf. Eger and Grime, PFMS, 1, p. 360, ll. 187, the “running 
strand”; Lancelot of the Laik, EETS, ed. Skeat, London, 1865, p. 
21, 1. 683, the river near the land of the Lady of Melyhalt; the moat 
in the Perlesvaus (High Hist. of the Holy Grail, Evans, Everyman 
ed., p. 206); the “fair river hight Severn,” Malory x1, ch. xv; 
the Anglo-Saxon Elene, 11. 136-7; Watriquet de Couvin (ed. Scheler, 
p. 246), Tourn. des Dames, ll. 472; the Pearl, ll. 107 ff.; and the 
rivers mentioned in note 97 above. Good evidence is found in the 
cases where the river surely cannot represent the Celtic ocean, as 
surrounding the garden of Dante’s Purgatory. 

“See Hibbard, Romanic Rev., Iv, p. 175; Becker, Med. Vis., p. 17; 
Tylor, Researches into the Early Hist. of Mankind, p. 359; Kitt- 
redge, Gaw. Gr. Knight, p. 244, n. 1; Ward, Cat. Romances, London, 
1893, 11, 399; Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 1902, m1, p. 
168 (for some interesting references). 

™ Romania, x1, p. 508 f. See also Baring-Gould, Cur. Myths, p. 
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evidence was drawn either from the field of romance, and 
that begs the question, or it was drawn from medieval 
visions which are clearly related to Oriental sources.'!® 
Miss Hibbard’s recent study tracing the sword-bridge 
back to Celtic folk-games and thus removing that form 
from mythology,!’® follows Paris by inclining to hold 
that the bridge has a natural place in Celtic folklore and 
religion. Of the six cases of Celtic bridges which she 
cites as examples of those which are not related to the 
soul-bridge,''* four can manifestly be thus derived from 
originally Oriental material ‘**; for they offer the same 
type of obstacle and the same sort of test as that of the 
Oriental bridge, although sometimes their methods differ. 
And any of the Celtie bridges—apparently they are not 
so very numerous *!°—may be derived from a Norse con- 


248. And see Baist, Zs. f. rom. Philol., xiv, p. 159; Brown, Yvain, 
p. 124. 

™ The Purgatory of St. Patrick and the Vision of Tungdale. See 
Becker, op. cit. 

*# Romanic Rev., tv, pp. 166 ff. See also for material on the bridge, 
Paton, Fairy Mythol, p. 84, n.3. 

47 Op. cit., p. 179. 

“8 The bridge of glass (Mailduin, 1x)—when anyone stepped on it 
he fell backwards; the rope bridge, Tochmarc Emere, which resem- 
bles the rope bridge in Wolfram, tv, ll. 41 ff., which in turn is like 
the Oriental bridge famous for its thinness; the bridge of the Echtra 
Airt, crossing the icy river; and the bridge (Hibbard, Romanic Rev., 
Iv, p. 180, n. 25) in the Tannhiiuser legend which crosses a torrent. 
With the glass bridge cf. that in Harv. Studies and Notes, v, p. 167. 
The obstacle bridge lends itself easily to variations which the Celtic 
fancy might contribute. 

™ See the previous note. See the water arch in Imr. Mailduin 
(Rev. Celt., x, p. 59); the active bridge of the cliff in the Wooing of 
Emer, Brown, PMLA, xx, pp. 688ff. (Arch. Rev., 1, pp. 234-5, 
298-306); the bridge spanning the glen in the Fis Adamnain, Bos- 
well, An Irish Precursor, the nethermost hell; the bridge of fairies 
in later Irish folklore, Campbell, Pop. Tales, 1, p. 74; 1, p. 261. Of 
these it is well to note that the Fis Adamnain shows a good deal of 
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tribution or from the Orient,!®° if we only conceive that 
the Celts had a little opportunity to work on them with 
that peculiar property—the Celtic imagination.1** But 
it is obvious that there is no real place for them in the 
Celtic scheme of the Otherworld. 

Our material concerning the river and our argument 
derived from the bridge mutually support each other. If 
the bridge 1°? could be derived from the Celtic, nothing 


non-Celtic material, see Boswell, p. 184-5; p. 197: “The guise in 
which it [the bridge] appears in the present place, leads us to 
suppose that the author’s immediate source of inspiration was one 
of the ecclesiastical legends, though we find the usual difficulty of 
assigning any given item to some one specific source.” Also note 
that the bridge is probably an interpolation; note also the four 
rivers, p. 204. Cf. p. 112: the “connecting link, passing on to the 
Irish school the bridge incident, belonging to Oriental myth.” Fur- 
thermore, the active bridge in the Wooing of Emer appears only 
in a late MS. (dated 1300, although from the evidence of the rest 
of the story in the Book of the Dun Cow it does seem as if the 
incident had once been there too) and that occurs in a version of the 
post-Norse type—see Meyer, Rev. Celt., x1, p. 438. 

™Nutt, Voy. Bran, I, p. 304, says: “I am by no means certain 
that the Norse Journey to the Otherworld . . . has not sporadically 
influenced Irish romance,” but he does not make much of the point. 
Miss Hull (Cuchullin Saga, pp. 56 ff.) holds that the bridge in the 
Wooing of Emer came from the Norse. See Boswell, Ir. Prec. of 
Dante, p. 13. For opportunities for Oriental influence on the early 
Irish, see Boswell, pp. 114 ff.; Stokes, Ireland and the Celtic Church, 
London, 1900, pp. 169 ff. See the Celtic appropriation of Ygdrasil, 
Maclagen, Scot. Myths, p. 73, and see Nutt’s account of the Viking 
influence in Ireland, op. cit., p. 184 and pp. 177 ff. See Paton, Fairy 
Mythol., p. 193. Of course, the bridge was not the property solely 
of the Norse or of the Moslems. See Boswell, p. 231 (the Inoits of 
Aleutia); Tylor, Researches into the Early Hist. of Mankind, pp. 
358 ff.; Tylor, Prim. Oult., 11, pp. 50, 84. 

™ Cf. Thurneysen, Keltoromanisches, Halle, 1884, pp. 21 ff.; and 
Schiavo, Zeits. f. rom. Philol., xvu, p. 74; Foerster, Karrenritter, 
IV, LXXI. Paris, Romania, xm, p. 509, gives evidence to show that 
medieval writers considered the bridge of romance and the soul- 
bridge identical. 

™See for bridges outside of medieval romance: “Nulli accessus 
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in that field sufficiently explains the brawling torrent.'** 
If, on the other hand, the bridge comes from the Oriental 
or the Norse mythology, the river might naturally accom- 
pany it. And what is more important, both river and 
bridge have a fixed and necessary place in the religion 
of the Norse and the Orient, as they have not among the 
Celts. 

In the Orchard of the Emir in Floris and Blaunche- 
fleur, already considered, the wife and maidens of the 
castle had to pass over the ruissel de la fontanele once 
each year; and when the wife of the preceding year had 
crossed, the waters of the river became muddy and the 
wife was immediately cast into the fire. Here is a 
remnant of the Oriental myth of the river, the “swybe 
gret watur” that separated heaven from hell in St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory,'** the black and gloomy river of 
fetid water that rushes through so many medisval 


visions,’*° corresponding to the river of fire in the Book 


ad portas nisi per pontes, qui tamen cathenis elevati paucis adveni- 
entibus dimittebantur,” Aen. Sylv., Op. Omnia, Pont. Ep., lib. 1, ep. 
cvitI; the bridge with the two armed figures in the Fata’s realm in 
Bojardo, Orl. Innam., 11, vu, 42 ff.; see the rood-tree used as a bridge, 
Forster, Northern Passion, 1, p. 166. 

™ See, however, the river of fire, Voy. Malduin, Rev. Celt., 1X, p. 
483; the fiery river in the fifth heaven, Fis Adamnain, § 18, Boswell, 
Ir. Prec. of Dante. 

™ FETS, 87, 11. 405. See the bridge: “smallere ne mi3te non beo.” 

™See Becker, Med. Vis., p. 219, who has traced this whole matter. 
He compares the Acheron and the Styx. See also the bridge in 
Buddhistic lore, Rig-Veda, x, 63, 10, and rx, 41, 2; see Hopkins, 
Relig. of India, p. 145, and A. Kaegi, The Rig-Veda, trans. Arrow- 
smith, Boston, 1898, p. 159, n. 273. See for the river of death 
among the Hindus, Tylor, Prim. Cult., 1, p. 427. See the bridge in 
Japanese literature, World’s Gt. Classics, p. 254, “The Bridge of 
Heaven.” See the river of precious ointment around the city in 
Lucian’s True History, Nutt, Voy. Bran, 1, p. 279. 
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of Enoch,?* and the burning river of the Vision of 
Alberic.1*7 It is quite fitting for these rivers to be filthy, 
turbid, boiling, or burning, because they are the boundary 
rivers of hell itself, the barriers between earth and para- 
dise, into which man must fall if his virtues cannot carry 
him across. The same point is true of the rivers in Old 
Norse mythology. Eric,'** seeking Odainsakr, came to a 
river which he crossed by means of the dragon-guarded *”° 
bridge. King Gorm, after an ocean voyage, finds the 
realm of King Geirrod and Gudmund cut off from him 
by a river.!°° Hadding, on seeking the lower world, 
pierced a misty cloud and “ came on a swift and tumbling 
river of leaden waters, whirling down on its rapid current 
divers sorts of missiles, and likewise made passable by a 
bridge.” 184. As the ocean-voyage is an essential in the 
Celtic journey to the Otherworld, so crossing the river 
and the bridge is in the Norse. Whatever the incidental 


details (for the Norse too sometimes have the long 
voyage) Norse stories agree concerning the river and the 
bridge.'8? Around Asgard, for example, flows a rapid 


™ §xvir, Becker, Med. Vis., p. 23. 

™ Becker, p. 44. 

™Rydberg, Teut. Mythol., pp. 208ff.; Nutt, Voy. Bran, 1, pp. 
297 ff. 

Note in Arthurian romance the animals usually guarding the 
bridge: the lions in the Perlesvaus (High Hist., Dent ed., pp. 206) ; 
in the Charrette Lancelot thinks two lions or leopards are at the 
other end of the bridge. See the two lions, Sommer, Livre @artus, 
p- 144. Note the two dragons in the Val sanz Retor, Paton, Fairy 
Mythol., pp. 81 ff. 

* Crossed by the golden bridge. See Rydberg, Teut. Mythol., pp. 
212 ff.; Nutt, Voy. Bran, 1, pp. 299; Saxo, pp. 344-352. 

Saxo, p. 38, and intro., p. Ixviii; Rydberg, pp. 215-16. 

“Note the Hadding story, the story of Helge (Rydberg, pp. 
211 ff.), the ride of Hermédr, Gylfaginning, xlix (trans. Brodeur, 
Scand. Classics, v, p. 72 f.), where the ocean voyage does not appear. 
See Rydberg, p. 222, on the river. 
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stream constituting the moat of the citadel and over its 
eddies floated a dark, shining, ignitible mist.?** 

From the foregoing, it is clear, I think, that both in the 
vision literature from the Orient and in the Norse mythol- 
ogy, the bridge and the river have a definite and natural 
place as they have not in the Celtic lore. The river par- 
ticularly is distinguished by its forbidding qualities, 
which are easily explained by its function in the Oriental 
and Norse setting, but which is inexplicable by any appear- 
ance in the Celtic. It would take a long bridge indeed to 
reach to the Celtic isles of the blessed,'** and the ocean 
would have to shrink in a manner more magical than even 
Arthurian romance allows for it to be transformed into 
the river. So again, in the river we seem to have a bor- 
rowing from the Norse Otherworld or from the Oriental 
or—quite possibly—from both. 


IV 
ConcLusION 


The points I have tried to make are as follows: The 
mountain, the four streams, and the river are borrowed 
from Oriental (and, perhaps in the case of the last, Norse) 
mythology. There is, of course, nothing new about trac- 
ing medieval material of the Otherworld to the Orient 1*°: 


™ Rydberg, p. 162 f. See for the river Gjill and the Gjallar 
bridge, Rydberg, p. 222. See for the bridge Bifrist also the Prose 
Edda, Gylfaginning, x11 (trans. Brodeur, p. 24), xv (p. 28). The 
bridge connects Asgard and the lower world. 

Tn the Wooing of Emer (Arch. Rev., 1, pp. 234-5, 298-306) the 
island is not far separated from the mainland, but this is not a 
typical case among Celtic stories. And even here Cuchullin has to 
cross the ocean to get home, see 1, pp. 302-3. In many of the Celtic 
instances which I have cited (notes 118, 119) the bridge will 
appear inconceivably out of place in their landscape setting. 

** See the influence of Greek on Celtic, Paton, Fairy Mythol., p. 
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the bridge has been traced to Moslem sources (and also to 
the Norse), and I have attempted to give that theory much 
greater force. The mountain, the streams, and the river 
seemed to be essentials in the Oriental mythology as they 
were not in the Celtic. On the other hand, as has long 
been demonstrated, the fairy hill came from the Celtic; 
to this influence I have been inclined to attribute also the 
religious services of the birds, as due to the development 
of the bird-paradise. In this review of material it has 
also become more evident that certain conceptions, such 
as the island, the tree of life, and the fountain, and per- 
haps even the maiden-land, are so universally known that 
they may not be used to identify the source of any par- 
ticular scene. As peculiarly characteristic of Otherworld 
scenes, I have mentioned the curious delight in crystal 
and glass, and the use of the pillar, in the descriptions. 
Concerning particular fields, it seems to me it is now 
obvious that the descriptions in the Court of Love and in 
the Fortune traditions are often greatly indebted to or 
based on accounts of the Otherworld. The descriptions 
of Fortune are marked by their strange use of contrasts; 
if anything distinguishes the Court of Love scenes, I may 


here remark that it seems to be the paintings or carvings 


of love-scenes or the like upon the walls or the interiors. 


235. See the studies tracing Oriental material in the Grail, by 
Hagen and Staerk already mentioned; also by Wesselofsky, Arch. 
Slav, Phil., xxut, pp. 32 ff.; Iselin, Der Morganlindische Ursprung 
der Grallegende, Halle, 1909, see pp. 506 ff.; Peebles, Leg. Longinus, 
p. 196. Also see A Byzantine Source for G. de Lorris’s RdlR, 
PMLA, XXXI, n. s. XXIv; and F. Settegast, Byzantinisch-Geschicht- 
liches in Cliges und Yvain, Zeits. f. rom. Phil., xxxur, pp. 400 ff. 
See Hodges in MLN, 1917, for a partial rejection of such views in 
the field of romance; it will be seen that Mr. Hodges’ argument holds 
merely for the ultimate source of the stories and does not affect the 
view here proposed of later accretions to the romantic scenes. 
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Much of the Otherworld detail in Arthurian romance, it 
appears, is non-Celtic. That, of course, does not in the 
least bear on the question of Celtic origins; for: (1) the 
Arthurian stories may have been Celtic and have taken on 
later accretions from other fields; (2) the Oriental mate- 
rial may have passed into Celtic lore, and although not 
indigenous there, have received the cast of the Celtic fancy. 
As evidence of the second of tnese possibilities, the bridge 
is a good example: it shows all the earmarks of Celtic 
development, and yet has no place in Celtic lore originally. 
Of the first possibility, the river is good evidence, since 
it appears so rarely in unadulterated Celtic narrative. 
An apparent weakness in the form of the argument must 
be noted. The argument holds better for the general course 
of the material than for the individual cases. But the 
answer to that point is that it is from the evidence of a 
number of fairly sure cases that the argument proceeds; 
moreover, I have not been able to go into detail about all 
the instances because even the longest paper must have 
limits, but I have tried to indicate the points concerned 
in the study of the individual problems. As I have 
already said, this investigation can be only preliminary 
and it must be followed by a closer scrutiny of the details. © 
Perhaps I have been too eager to shout “ influence” on 
some occasions; but the strange coincidences, if we must 
call them that, in the Otherworld are striking, to say the 
least, and so is the constant employment of certain dis- 
tinct elements in so wide a field.1** There seems to be no 


The idea may have suggested itself that perhaps the appearance 
of certain Oriental phenomena in the west is due neither to coinci- 
dence nor influence, but that it is a case of Indo-European survival. 
But it is strange that the survivals are so irregular; so much so 
that there is no place at all for some of the elements in certain reli- 
gions while they are clearly essentials in others. 
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particular reason to attribute everything to coincidence 
of human psychology or to overwork the long arm of 
chance, if we can explain the phenomena reasonably in 


some other way. 
Howarp Patcn. 
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XXII.—FRISIAN PLACE-NAMES IN ENGLAND 


Mr. H. M. Chadwick ! departs from current views about 
the early settlers of Great Britain and challenges Bede’s 
long-accepted classification of them as Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes. He believes them to have been a homogeneous 
people, their dialectic differences having come about after 
the immigration and through political and geographical 
influences. He opposes the prevailing notion that the 
Anglo-Saxon organization at the time of the migration was 
“tribal,” and thinks that the invasion was accomplished 
by large organized bands, not by small groups of adven- 
turers acting independently. The migration of the Angli 
Mr. Chadwick regards as exceptional. Although there was 
no external pressure, it was on a large scale and extended 
over a considerable space of time. And, he says, according 
to the constitution of military forces of the time, the war- 
riors required to make up the forces of invasion were not 
all drawn from within the territories of the Angli, but 
came, many of them, from the surrounding regions.? 

I believe that the following presentation of Frisian 
place-names in England will strongly support Mr. Chad- 
wick’s theory of the invasion and settlement of Great 
Britain, as well as give some credibility to the statement of 
the old Latin writer Procopius,* who named the Frisians 
among the three nations, Angiloi, Phrissones, and 
Britones, that inhabited Britain in his time (the sixth 


* Origin of the English Nation, 1907, ch. 4, p. 12. 

* Ibid., p. 154; pp. 180-181. ips 

*Procopius, Gothic War, Iv, 20. Translated by Chadwick in 
Origin of the English Nation, p. 55; also quoted by Theodor Siebs, 
Zur Geschichte der englisch-friesischen Sprache, 1, 1889. 
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century, nearly two hundred years before the time of 
Bede). Moreover, if we agree with Mr. Chadwick in 
holding that the dialectic differences of Anglian and West- 
Saxon became marked only after the settlement, we must 
look farther for the causes and influences that set up and 
accelerated the divergences in language and nationality. 
Mr. Chadwick, however, does not assert that the Frisians 
were among the invaders of Britain. In fact, he dismisses 
the passage from Procopius with the remark, “ Apart from 
this passage we have no evidence that they took part in 
the invasion of Britain, though their language is closely 
related to English.” And his use of the term Anglo- 
I’risian has reference only to what he regards as a close 
affinity of the two nations on the Continent before the 
migration of the Angli. But if, as Mr. Chadwick thinks, 
the invaders came over to Britain in large military com- 
panies, not as tribes, then, as he implies, there is great 
probability that crowds of people indiscriminately made 
up the military numbers that came over with the larger 
and more important body of the Angli; and, because there 
was no tribal discrimination or limitation, these people 
would become permanent settlers, being among those more 
interested in land, cattle, and homes than the military 
element and the leaders. Thus, the Frisians, who, as Mr. 
Chadwick shows, were the nearest neighbors of the Angli 
on the Continent and most closely allied in language, 
would be found, in greater or less number, among the 
invader settlers of Britain. How large the number, the 
Frisian place-names may help to show. I present them, 
by counties, only in a preliminary way, since the study of 
place-names in England, although a popular one, has 
extended only to a few counties and is not yet on a thor- 


ough basis. 
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YORKSHIRE 


1. Frisby (Doncaster): 1275 Friseby, 1504 Frysby.4 

2. Frising hall (Bradford): Y. I. 1287 Fresinghale, 
D. N. 1287 Fresinghal, D. N. 1424 Frisinghall, Y. F. 
1567 Frysynghall. Mr. Goodhall derives the name from 
Fresinga, sons or family of the Frisian, and healh, corner 
or meadow, and refers to Middendorf’s explanation of 
Frisingmede from Frisa, Fresa, the Frisian. 

3. Frisingmede (Birch 957). See above. 

4, Friez land: Freze Land in the Parish Register of 
Saddleworth. 

5. Fryston(e) Ferry, Fryston(e) Monk, Fryston 
Water: Birch, m1, 345 (963) Fryssetune, D. Book of 
Y. 1086 Frystone, Fristone, P. C. 1155 Fristona, P. M. 
1247 Fristone, ete.; Mr. Moorman derives the name from 
Frythetune or Fryssetune, which, he says,° appear as 
variants of the modern Frystone in two copies of the same 
O. E. charter. See Birch, m1, 695, 345. These names, 
he says, are from a still earlier Frithestun—the enclosure 
of Frith. If Friston of Yorkshire is to be carried back to 
Frith, Fryth, why not to Firth, a ford or ferry, since these 
places really were all on the bank of the same water? 
Other variants, particularly in other counties, Fres-, 
Fries-, indicate that the name, in many cases at least, goes 
back to Friesa or Fresa, O. F.. for Frisian. 

6. Fressain Pas de Calais: formerly, according to 
Mannier, written Fresinghem.® This form would appear 
to be particularly Frisian, since -hem, though claimed by 


*A. Goodhall, Place Names of South West Yorkshire. 

* A. Goodhall, Place Names of South West Yorkshire ; F. W. Moor- 
man, Place Names of the West Riding of Yorkshire (1910); Lewis’s 
Topographical Dictionary; Philips’s Atlas; Index to the Parishes, 
Townships, Hamlets, Etc., of England and Wales, 1907. 
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Lindkvist ® as Seandinavian, along with most of the other 
Old English place terminals, is Continental Frisian and 
accords with the Frisian e for a forms in Anglo-Frisian. 
See W. Crecelius’s life of the Frisian, Liudgers, taken 
from documents of Chartularium Werthinense, of the early 
ninth century. This document contains many names in 
-hem and -thorp, showing that these forms are not exclu- 
sively Scandinavian.” 


SUFFOLK 


1. Fressingfield: Fresingfeld. H. R. (Rotuli Hun- 
dredorum vol. 1). W. W. Skeat says that Copinger also 
reports the forms Fresyngefeld, Fresyngfeld, ete. Skeat 
here explains the forms as from Fresena, the gen. plu. of 
Fresa, the Frisian. The forms in -inga, -tng are very 
common in Barber’s list ® of Frisian family names and 
indicate the family of or the sons of. The ending is found 


both in Old English and in Scandinavian, but appears to 


be particularly Frisian. 
2. Fressingfield Lodge, also mentioned in Philips’s 


Atlas of the Counties of England. 
3. Friston, Framlingham, Freston, Ipswich: Skeat 
gives Frestune, H. R.; Fresetuna, D. B., p. 230; Fresan- 


tune, Birch, C. S. m1, 602. 
4. Friswell, Friswell Hall, Friswell High Warren ° 


(W. Suf.). 


*Harald Lindkvist, Middle English Place-Names of Scandinavian 
Origin, Part 1, Uppsala, 1911. 

*W. Crecelius, Collectae ad Augendam Nominum Propriorum 
Saxronicorum et Frisiorum Scientiam Spectantes, 1869; Theodor 
Siebs, Zur Geschichte der englisch-friesischen Sprache, pp. 104, 257; 
W. W. Skeat, Place Names of Suffolk, 1913, p. 126. 

“W. W. Skeat, Place Names of Suffolk; Lewis’s Top. Dict.; Index 
to Parishes, etc.; Philips’s Atlas of the Counties of England; H. 
Barber, British Family Names, 1903 (2d ed.). 

*Philips’s Atlas of the Counties of England. 
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LINCOLN 


1. Friston, Newark ?°: both Friston and Freston given 
in Index. 

2. Frieston, Boston.® 

3. Frieston Ten Allotment, Boston, Frieston Ings., 
Boston and Frieston Shore, Boston, given in the Index 
besides number 2 above. 

4, Friesthorpe Lindkvist!? and Bjérkman** both 
discuss this word, but unsatisfactorily, and Bjérkman 
assumes */’reistein, while Lindkvist says of F’restinthorp, 
York, that the first member is perhaps a lost O. W. Scand. 
surname, *Freistingr. Bjérkman also refers to a Frais- 
thorpe in Yorkshire, though apparently not as a variant of 
this name. Lindkvist criticises Wyld and Hirst, who ques- 
tion F. W. Moorman’s statement that -thorp is met with 
chiefly in those districts where there are Scandinavian set- 
tlements. Wyld and Hirst maintain that when this term 
occurs in place-names in English, it is a thoroughly sound 
O. E. word. Lindkvist thinks it uncertain whether the 
word was used as a place-name element before the Scandi- 
navian period, and says that it is of frequent occurrence 
on the Continent and in Seandinavia, and when we find 
it in charters of the tenth and eleventh centuries, it is 
more probable that we have the Scandinavian word. He 
is not convincing in argument or proof. In fact, this word, 
if connected with Frisian settlers, must also have included 
the Frisian -thorp, a common Frisian place-name ele- 
ment '*; and our study of Frisian placenames appears 


” Index to Parishes, etc.; Lewis’s Top. Dict.; Philips’s Atlas. 

4 Index to Parishes, etc.; Lewis’s Top. Dict. 

“Harald Lindkvist, Middle English Place-Names of Scandinavian 
Origin, Part 1, Uppsala, 1911. 

“FE. B. Bjirkman, Zur englischen Namen-Kunde, p. 34. 

“ Crecelius, above mentioned work; W. W. Skeat, Place Names of 
Suffolk, p. 91. 
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to indicate a Frisian district pretty well covering the 
Scandinavian district in England and will require that 
the investigators of the Scandinavian element revise their 


conclusions with this in mind. 


LEICESTER 
1. Frisby 1°: Letcestershire Survey, p. 199, in Feudal 
Aids, by J. H. Rounds, gives Frisebia, date 1124-1129. 
. Frisby on the Wreak.'® 
. Frisby Lodge, also in Philips’s Atlas. 
. Freezeland (N. Leic.).?® 


NOTTINGHAM 
. Friezland.'* 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


. Frisland.!7 


CUMBERLAND 


1. Frizington 18: Philips’s Atlas gives Frizington Hall 
and Frizington Station. Sedgefield presents the older 
forms, Fresington, P. R. 1259, Frisington, Ing. 1298, 
Frysyngton, F. F. 1409. 


SUSSEX 


1. Friston?®: R. G. Roberts gives the earlier forms, 
Fristone, 1294, Cal. Rot. ch., p. 126; Frystone, 1317, 
Cal. Ing. D., p. 254; Friston, 1328, Cal. Rot. ch., p. 159. 


* Lewis’s Top. Dict.; Index to Parishes, etc.; Philips’s Atlas. 
* Philips’s Atlas. 


“Index to Parishes, ete. 
*W. J. Sedgefield, Place Names of Cumberland and Westmoreland ; 


Index; Philips’s Atlas. 
“R. G. Roberts, Place Names of Sussex; Index to Parishes, etc. ; 


Lewis’s Top. Dict. 
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WARWICKSHIRE 


1. Fresely 2°: W. H. Duignan gives the older forms, 
Freseley, C. R. 1256 (ch. Rolls), P’reseley, 13. (mon. 1), 
Freseley, 1285 C. B. M. Mr. Duignan thinks the name 
from A.S. fyrs, furze or forse. He says that in certain 
localities furze becomes frese, friez, and in the vicinity 
of old commons we may have Friese-, Frese-lands. It is 
not clear whether his case is suppositional or whether there 
are really such local forms, and he admits that neither 
H. E. D. nor E. D. D. notices the shifting of the r. I ean 
find no Old or Middle English examples of furze spelt 
frese or frieze. Also, even if such an explanation might 
be plausible for certain localities, it would not answer 
for others, and an entirely different explanation must be 
made for the -ing and other forms. There are, also, num- 
erous examples of names that are obviously connected with 
the word fir or furze. Compare Firby, York, E. and 
N. R.; Firgrove, Lane.; Firlane, York, W. R.; Firsby, 
Lincoln, ete.; Furze Hill, Devon, Hants, Gloue.; Furzley, 
Hants; Fursehill, Lincoln, ete. Note that these names ** 
are found in the districts in which Fris-, Fres- are 
common. 

2. Frizhill. 

PEMBROKESHIRE 


1. Freystrop: Bjérkman thinks this possibly from the 
name *Freistein, as Stefanssen (Hng. Mist. Rev., p. 594) 
takes it. If Fraisthorp is a variant, as Bjérkman appears 
to indicate, the name probably goes back to some personal 
name. 


*W.H. Duignan, Place Names of Warwickshire, 1912. 
* Philips’s Atlas. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE 
1, Friezeland,?? Walsall Wood and Tipton: See Duig- 
nan’s explanation above. 
GLOUCESTER 
1. Freezing-Hill **: W. St. Clair Baddeley explains, as 
Duignan, that such names are connected with furze. He 
does not attempt to explain -ing. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


1. Friesden.?4 
1. Freeze End.*5 
1. Fresden.?® 


1. Friscomb. 

2. Friseham.?* 

So far as I have been able to investigate old Frisian 
personal and family names, I find many names represented 
in English place nomenclature that, though apparently 
Old English and characterized as such in Searle’s 
Onomasticon and other etymological and onomological 
studies, are Frisian as well; and such names have not 
always come down as common English personal or sur- 
names. Nor is it significant that they were common among 
Old English names after the invasion and settlement of 
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™W. H. Duignan, Place Names of Staffordshire, 1902. 

*™W. St. Clair Baddeley, Place Names of Gloucester, 1913. 

* Lewis’s Top. Dict. 

* Philips’s Atlas. 

* Index to Parishes, etc.; Philips’s Atlas. 

** Mentioned by Goodhall as an example of Frisian remains in 
Devon, but not in the Atlases and Dictionaries. 
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Britain by the Anglo-Saxons. Naturally, such names 
would lose their identity as purely Frisian among the 
preponderating English population and would pass down 
with English names, as the Frisian settlers of England 
lost their identity. The placenames that appear to be 
made from particularly Frisian names are most common 
in those districts, the Northeast and the Midland, in 
which the class name Frisian appears as an element of 
place names. I shall note a few examples, with the admis- 
sion that I am not yet able to say that these are distinctly 
Frisian names, not common to the Angles and Saxons 
before the invasion. They are represented in Barber’s 
list 7° of Old Frisian Family Names and are not so com- 
mon later as other English names. I hope, also, to be able 
later to present Old English forms or spellings that will 
make more certain the identity of the elements with the 
personal or family names with which they appear to be 
connected. 

Old Frisian boy, boys, boye, fam. name Boyen, 
Boyinga,**: Compare Boyatt, Hants; Boycott, Buck., 
Salop; Boyden, Glam. ; Boyleston, Derby ; Boyne Cottage, 
Durh.; Boyne Hill, Berks.; Boyne’s Wood, Hants; Boyn- 
ton, York, E. R.; Boythorpe, York, E. R.; Boynton, Corn- 
wall, Wilts, Suff. 

Old Frisian, Onno m, Onna f, Onnen fam. n. Compare 
Ones Acre, York W. R.; Onn (little and high), Staff. ; 
Onnesley, Staff.; Onley, Northamp.; Onslow, Northamp., 
ete.; Onibury, Salop, seems to have the earlier form 
Aneberie in Dom., also Onneley, Salop, is Aneleye in 
Dem., but Anne is a variant of the name Onno. Onn 
(high and little), Duignan thinks is derived from Welsh 
Onn, ash tree. 

*H. Barber, British Family Names. Digstra, Friesch Woorden- 
boek, vol. 1v, also mentions many of these names and others, with 


place-names in England, to illustrate some form of the individual or 
family name. 
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O. Fris. Poppe, Poppen, Poppinga®®; Compare Pope, 
Popham. 

O. Fris. Wet, Wets: Compare Weeting, Norfolk; 
Weeton, York, W. R. and E. R.; Weeton, Lanc.; Weets- 
lade, Northumb.; Weetwood, York, W. R., ete. 

O. Fris. Dever dim. fam. name Deverke: Compare 
Deverill, Brixton, Wilts.; Deverill, Longbridge, Wilts. ; 
Deverill, Kingston, Somerset; Deverill, Monkton, Somer- 
set; Dom. Devrel, Patent R. Deverel (Wilts). J. B. 
Johnson thinks the name may be connected with O. Keltic 
Devr, for stream, or may be Norman Devereux.*® 

O. Fris. Mes, Mewes: Compare Mesley, Hants; Meston, 
W. Sussex. Also compare Metfield, Suff.; Mettingham, 
Suff., and Metham, York, E. R.; Metton, Norf., with 
Frisian Meta, Metta. 

O. Fris. Mimme, Mimmke, Mimmeken, Mimste: Com- 
pare Mimms, North M., in Herts.; South M., in Middle- 
sex; Dom. Mimmise, 1278 Mymmys. 

O. Fris. Fekko, Feko, Feho, Fekke, Feyken: Compare 
Feckenham (Redditch) Wore., chart 804 Feccanhom, 957 
Feccanham, Dom. 1156 Pipe Roll Fechehom. Also Dom. 
of Surrey, Feceha. 

O. Fris. Egge, fam. name Eggen: Compare Egton Lane, 
York, N. R.; Egton Bridge, Egton Village, Egton Grange, 
York, N. R.; Egstow, Derby; Egthorpe, Buck.; Egdale, 
West M.; Egdean, Sussex; Egdon, Worces.; Eggborough, 
York, W. R.; Egg Buckland, Devon; Eggbury, Hants; 
Egqgesford, Devon; Eggford, Somerset; Eggington, Bed., 
ete. J. B. Johnson finds Egham (Surrey) in Grant 675 
and Dom. Egeham, referring, he says, to Aega, a personal 
name. Egborough, York, is Dom. Egburg and Acheburg. 


*H. Barber, British Family Names. 
* J. B. Johnson, Place Names of England and Wales. 
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This list might be extended by such names as Wit, Atte 
(o.), Tammo, Tanno, Sibo, Tado, Bonno, Bano, Banke, 
Dodo, Dedde, Ebbe, Ewe, Ide, Ikke, Eppo, Ippo, Giso, 
Menno, Tale, Talk, Tatje, Tam, Ubbo, Ufo, ete., all repre- 
sented numerously by place-names in the counties of the 
Anglian and Midland districts and in Devonshire and 
south western parts. They show, at least, an Anglian and 
Frisian agreement as to names greater than the Saxon and 
Frisian. Whether these names were distinctly Frisian 
originally or common to the Old English and Old Frisian 
and how far affected by the later Scandinavian influence 
I have not at present a certain opinion. It is enough to 
say that there is a surprising number of places, usually 
the small villages and hamlets, which may easily have 
been named individually from the first settlers as home 
steads, and that these settlers, many of them, may from 
the names have been Frisian. This impression agrees also 
with the foregoing list of names which I believe to be con- 
nected with the class name Frisa, Fresa, since the same 
counties, for the most part, are represented. 

It is not a new opinion that the Frisians had a greater 
part in the invasion and settlement of Britain than the 
known statements of history indicate. But later scholars 
have not the courage of their convictions equal to the older 
and perhaps less scientific historian, W. F. Skene, who 
thought Procopius right in his classification of the inhab- 
itants of Britain in the sixth century as Angles, Frisians 
and Britons, and who said that the term Saxons was a 
general one, including the Frisians, Angles, and others, 
and was used for the Teutonic tribes which harassed the 
coast of Britain in the last half century of the Roman 
province.*! “ Of the Saxons who settled in Britain prior 


="W. F. Skene, A History of Ancient Alban, vol. 1, chap. 4, 
Etymology of Britain, pp. 191-192. 
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to the year 441,” he says, “ the colony which occupied the 
northern district above the Roman wall, were probably 
Frisians, as the Firth of Forth is termed by Nennius the 
Frisian Sea and a part of its northern shore was known 
as the Frisian Shore, but the great bulk of the immigrants 
were Angli.” Skene says, also, that the term Saxons 
applied in a general way to those who settled in Britain 
prior to 441 and that it appears to have been used in a 
geographical sense. The tribes, he says, who arrived much 
later and founded the petty kingdoms of the East, West, 
and South Saxons probably alone belonged to the Saxons 
proper.** This seems to be the opinion being arrived at 
by scholars now, and the evidence of names in the section 
of the country earliest settled appears to substantiate it. © 
Then why should not the old saw, “Good butter and 
good cheese is good English and good Friese,” have arisen 
from the English-Frisian settlers in districts of Britain 
rather than from scattered Frisian sailors? At any rate, 
both the Anglian dialect of Anglo-Saxon time and Northern 
and Midland Middle English show an affinity with the 
Frisian language that in many particulars may well be 
the result of the direct contact of those who spoke the two 
dialects. I shall show later, in my study of The Affinities 
of the Anglian and the Frisian Dialects as Shown in 
Middle English, that the relations of these people were so 
definite as to leave certain dialectic marks and colloquial 
peculiarities in the Northern and Midland dialects of 
Middle English, sporadic and individual or local forms 
that defy explanation on any other ground than direct 


contact of the languages. 
Jessre M. Lyons. 


Ibid., pp. 191-193. 
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APPENDIX 


PROcEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MopERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
Yate University, at New Haven, Conn. 
DrEcEMBER 27, 28, 29, 1917 
AND OF THE 
TwENTy-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING oF THE CENTRAL 
Division OF THE ASSOCIATION 
HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
University oF Wisconsin, aT Mapison, Wis. 
ON THE SAME DAYS 


Minutes oF THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
ASssocIATION OF THE PaciFic Coast 
HELD AT 
San Francisco, Cat. 
Novemser 30, Decemser 1, 1917 


- 


4 


rae 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Moprrn Lan- 
AssocraTion oF AmeERIcA was held under the 
auspices of Yale University at New Haven, Conn., 
December 27, 28, 29, 1917, in accordance with the follo- 


ing invitation: 


YaLe UNIVERSITY 
New Haven, Conn. 
January 20, 1917. 
Professor WILLIAM GuILD Howarb, 
Seoretary of the Modern Language Association, 
39 Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Dear Sir :— 

I write to inform you that it will give the authorities of Yale 
University great pleasure should the Modern Language Association 
decide to hold its meeting in New Haven during the next Christmas 
vacation. 

The professors of our Modern Language department have sug- 
gested to the University authorities that a formal invitation be sent 
to the Association. As the proposal has the hearty approval of the 
President and Fellows, I take great pleasure in transmitting the 
invitation in this way. 

Hoping that the Modern Language Association may definitely de- 
cide to hold its next meeting in New Haven, and assuring its officers 
that the University will do all in its power to make the meeting 
a success, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES. 
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FIRST SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27 


At 2.50 p. m. the Secretary of the Association, Professor 
W. G. Howard, cald the meeting to order in Lampson 
Lyceum and presented President Hadley, of Yale Univer- 
sity, who hospitably welcomd the gathering. 


The Secretary announced that the President of the 
Association, Professor Kuno Francke, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, was prevented by ilness from attending the meeting, 
and that the Vice-Presidents had been delayd in arriving. 
By unanimus consent Professor C. B. Wilson, of the State 
University of Iowa, took the chair. 


The Secretary red a letter from Professor Francke ex- 
pressing regret for his enforced absence and conveying 
good wishes to the Association. On motion of Professor 
C. H. Grandgent it was unanimusly 

Resolvd: that the Modern Language Association of America pro- 


foundly sympathizes with its President in his ilness and wishes him 
a prompt and complete recovery. 


The Secretary presented as his Report, Volume XXXII 
of the Publications of the Association, and the same was 
unanimusly accepted. 


The Tresurer of the Association, Professor W. G. 
Howard, presented the folloing Report: 
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A. CURRENT RECEITS AND EXPENDITURES 
RECEITS 


Balance on hand, December 23, 1916, - - $ 702 23 
From Members, 1904, - 
“ “6 1907, 
1908, 
1915, 
1916, 
1917, 
1918, 
Life, 
APA, 


From Publ. I-XXX, 
XXXII, 

XXXIII, 


. 1-XXX, 
XXXI, 
XXXII, 
XXXIII, 


For Reprints from Publ. XXXI, 


For Corrections, - 
Advertizers in Publ. “XXXL, 
“ “ XXXII, 


Interest, Permanent Fund, - 
Cambridge Savings Bank, 
= Eutaw Savings Bank, 


6 Charles River Trust Co., 
5,184 96 


$5,887 19 


| 
Vv 
——— $4,098 35 a 
-$ 360 é 
3 90 
- 214 15 

- 111 35 

For Publ 
“ “ M 7 30 
2 70 q 

- 1000 

x 

22 50 : 

90 00 
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To Secretary-Tresurer, 
Salary, - - 
Printing, 
Bond, - - - 
Postage, - 


Expressage, 
$ 951 52 


To Secretary, Central Division, 
for Salary, - - 
“ Clerical Services and Postage, 


To J. T. Hatfield, Chairman, - 
To A. R. Hohlfeld, Chairman, - 
To W. A. Neilson, Managing Trustee, 
For Publications, XXXiI, 1, 

XXXII, 2, 

XXXII, 3, 

XXXII, 4, 

3,479 87 


For Program, 35th Annual Meeting, - $ 157 00 
For Program, Central Division, - 124 35 
For Liberty Bond, - : - - 100 00 
Subscriptions returnd, - - - - 8 30 
Exchange, - - 10 

$5,287 51 
Balance on hand, December 24, 1917, - 599 68 


$5,887 19 


vi 
EXPENDITURES 
- + $ 750 00 
- - - 53 75 
- - - 12 50 
- - - 121 26 
100 00 
: 41 88 
141 88 
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B. INVESTED FUNDS 


Bright Fund (Eutaw Savings Bank), 
Principal, Dec. 22, 1916, - - $1,941 88 
Interest, April 1, 1917, - - 67 90 
$2,009 78 


Withdrawn, April 1, 1917, 67 90 
Principal, Dec. 24, 1917, - - $1,941 88 


von Jagemann Fund (Cambridge Savings Bank), 
Principal, Dec. 22, 1916, - - $1,366 12 


Interest, July 26, 1917, - - 5518 
$1,421 30 


Withdrawn, July 26, 1917, - $8210 


Principal, Dec. 24, 1917, - - $1,389 20 
Liberty Bond, - - - - - 100 00 


Total, December 24, 1917, + $3,431 08 


C. BALANCE SHEET, 1917 


Deficit, Current Funds, - - $ 102 55 
Surplus, Invested Funds, - - = +$ 123 08 


Surplus, 1917, - - 20 53 
Added to Permanent Fund, - 290 00 


Total Increase of Cash Assets, 1917, - $ 310 53 
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For Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, Chairman, the Secretary 
briefly reported progress of the Committee on the Collegiate 
Training of Teachers of Modern Foren Languages, an- 
nouncing that the final Report of this Committee was 
nearly redy for the press. 


The Secretary reported on correspondence with refer- 
ence to a Cumulativ Index of the Publications of the 
Association, and on his motion it was 

Voted: that a committee of five be appointed by the Chair to con- 
sider and report to the Executiv Council the feasibility of publishing 
a Cumulativ Index to the Publications of the Association and of 
cojperating with the publishers of other periodicals in the publica- 


tion of a Cumulativ Index covering all American lerned jurnals in 
the field of the modern languages and their literatures. 


The Secretary cald attention to the project of the Buibiio- 
graphical Society of America to take a census of incun- 
abula in America and invited communication of items to 
Mr. George Parker Winship, of the Harry Elkins Memo- 
rial Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Secretary transmitted for Professors O. F. Emer- 
son and Karl Young a question whether the Association 
might undertake to publish a list of such rotographs of 
manuscripts as ar in public or private possession in 
America, and on the Secretary’s motion this question was 
referd to the Committee on the Reproduction of Erly 
Texts. 


On the Secretary’s motion the representation of the 
Association on the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature was continued. Professor Wm. Gardner 
Hale, Chairman, briefly reported on the state of the Com- 
mittee’s business. 


For the Committee of Five on a course of study in 
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Spanish Professor J. D. M. Ford, Chairman, presented 
the folloing Report: 


The Committee appointed to revise the proposed course in Spanish 3 
(originally recommended in 1910) begs leave to present the following : 
statement, covering a four years’ course in secondary schools or a 
two years’ course in college. The Elementary course corresponds to 
the first two years in secondary schools or to the first year in college; 
and the Intermediate and Advanced courses correspond to a third 
and fourth year respectively in secondary schools or to a second year 
in college. It is assumed that in secondary schools there will be four 
or five recitations a week, for at least thirty-two weeks of each year. 

In view of the fact that, in our Western Hemisphere, Spanish is P 
the language of millions of men with whom we have many interests 4 
in common, it is urged that teachers call the attention of students to ; 
the more striking variations of pronunciation from standard Cas- f 
tilian which are in use in Spanish-America, that some of the text- by 
books be by Spanish-American authors, and that the text-books is 
embrace works dealing with the geography, history, and customs of 3 
Spanish-America as well as of Spain. Moreover, practical considera- 5 


tions arising in connection with the study of Spanish in this country 

suggest a certain amount of attention to the training of students in 

commercial correspondence and usages; teachers are advised to pay 

regard to such considerations, avoiding, of course, undue specializa- 

tion in the premises. z 
The desirable aims and methods of instruction in Spanish may be z 

summarized as follows: 3 


ELEMENTARY COURSE 


The primary purposes of the elementary work are to teach (a) 
accurate pronunciation of Spanish (as spoken in both Spain and 
Spanish-America), (6) the understanding of spoken Spanish, (c) the 
translation of simple, idiomatic English phrases and sentences into a 
their equivalent simple, idiomatic Spanish, (d) the expression in 4 
spoken Spanish of ideas about the usual experiences of life and also 
about the content of the texts used in the class. Some of the methods y 
to be followed are: (1) reading aloud by both class and teacher, 3 
(2) dictation by the teacher, (3) memorization by the student of q 
Spanish passages of conversational prose and of simple verse (fables, 
etc.), (4) translation, oral and written, of English into Spanish, 
with much use of English sentences based on a Spanish text, as well 
as of a composition-book, (5) questioning the class in Spanish about 
the material provided by the grammar, composition-book, reader, or 
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text, and requiring answers in Spanish. Readers or literary texts 
should not merely be translated into English; studenta should be 
trained to reproduce in Spanish the ideas which they have translated 
and others like them. All this is to be accompanied by constant drill 
in the rudiments of grammar and, especially, in the inflexion of 
the verb. 


Books: First half: A grammar; an elementary reader. 
Second half: A grammar; a composition-book; simple 
texta (200 pages). 


ADVANCED COURSE 


The advanced work should be a continuation of the elementary 
work, with certain added features, such as (a) conversation and, in 
general, much expression in spoken Spanish of connected ideas and 
(6) the translation of connected English prose into Spanish. Some 
of the advisable methods are (1) the discussion in Spanish by the 
class of the content of the texts read or of the main facts of Spanish 
or Spanish-American geography, history, and customs, for the study 
of which the teacher will provide the material, (2) the preparation 
of résumés of Spanish material, which the students deliver in writing 
or give orally in the clasa-room, (3) the reproduction, orally or in 
writing, of Spanish anecdotes, jokes, or newspaper articles, told or 
read to the class by the teacher, (4) the writing of themes and letters 
in Spanish about events of current or personal interest or about the 
books which are being studied in class, (5) the use of a composition- 
book. All this is to be accompanied by continued review of the gram- 
matical rules with particular attention to the verb system and to 
salient facts of syntax. 


Books: First half: A grammar; a composition-book; intermedi- 
ate texts (300-400 pages). 


Second half: A grammar; a composition-book or, possi- 
bly, a manual of commercial correspondence; ad- 
vanced texts (400-500 pages). 


Repeating the reserves already established by the Committee of 
Fifteen for French and German (see Publicatsons, vol. xxv, no. 1, 
p. xiii), to the effect that the list is invested with no canonical 
authority and is intended to be merely suggestive of standards, this 
Committee ventrtes to propose the following 
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TYPICAL TEXTS, REPRESENTING APPROXIMATELY THE GRADE OF 
READING TO BE DoNE Eacu YEAR i 


ist Year: A carefully graded reader for beginners; Juan Valera, 
El péjaro verde; Pérez Escrich, Fortuna; Altamirano, La 
navidad en las montafas. 


2nd Year: A collection of short stories by different authors; a col- 
lection of brief comedies; a collection of easy lyrics (Spanish 
and Spanish-American) or of verse fables; a Spanish or 
Spanish-American historical reader; Alarc6én, El Capitan 
Veneno; Carrién and Aza, Zaragiieta; Frontaura, Las tien- 
das ; Quintana, Vasco Nifez de Balboa; Jorge Isaacs, Maria ; 
Palacio Valdés, José; Marmol, Amalia. a 


3d Year: Taboada, Cuentos alegres; Isla’s version of the Gil Blas; F 
Selgas, La mariposa blanca; Pérez Gald6és, Dofia Perfecta; & 
Palacio Valdés, La Hermana San Sulpicio; a collection of ne 


essays dealing with Spanish or Spanish-American life and 
customs; Moratin, El si de las nifias; Larra, Partir a tiempo; 
plays of the Alvarez Quintero brothers; plays of Benavente. 


jth Year: Novels of Blasco IbAnez, Fernfin Caballero, Pardo Bazan, 
Pereda, and Valera; Cervantes, Don Quijote (selections) ; 
plays of Benavente, Bretén de los Herreros, Echegaray, Garcia 
Gutiérrez, Gil y Zfirate, Gomez de Avellaneda, Hartzenbusch, 
Lépez de Ayala, Martinez Sierra, Nifiez de Arce, Pérez Galdés, 
Tamayo y Baus; an anthology of verse; Bécquer (selections). 


The Committee also urges every secondary school in which Spanish 
is taught to have in its library several Spanish-English and English- 
Spanish dictionaries, the dictionary of the Royal Spanish Academy, ‘ 
and such manuals of the history of Spanish and Spanish-American 
literature as those of Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Ticknor, and Coester. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. D. M. Forp, Chairman, ; 
J. P. WICKERSHAM CRAWFORD, 
E. R. GREENE, 3 
R. H. KEniston, 
F. B. LuqutEns. 


On motion of Professor F. M. Warren the foregoing 
Report was unanimusly adopted. 
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The Chair appointed the folloing committees: 


To nominate officers: Professors W. A. Hervey, Albert 
Schinz, J. S. P. Tatlock. 

To audit the Tresurer’s accounts: Professors J. F. 
Mason, W. A, Adams, Frederick Tupper. 

On resolutions: Professors M. W. Croll, Mary V. 
Young, D. B. Shumway. 

On a cumulativ index: Professors E. H. Wilkins, 
William Kurrelmeyer, W. W. Lawrence, W. H. Chenery, 
Lane Cooper. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


1. “The Cadences of the Collects.” By Professor 
Morris W. Croll, of Princeton University. 


[During 1912 Mr. John Shelly publisht a paper in the Church 
Quarterly Review asserting the fairly regular observance in the Col- 
lects of the three cadence-forms of medieval Latin prose. In the 
first part of Professor Croll’s paper his statements wer tested by a 
re-examination of the Prayer-Book. In the second part some new 
principles wer formulated concerning the influence of the Latin ca- 
dence in English, with a view to placing this subject on a broader 
and sounder basis.—Twenty minutes.] 


2. “Henry James as a Critic of the French Novel.” 
By Professor James F. Mason, of Cornell University. 


[James’s knoledge of the French novel. His point of view as a 
critic. His critical judgments. The influence and importance of 
his critical articles in England and America.—Twenty minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professors H. A. Todd and 
D. S. Blondheim. 


3. “ Destinées ou Poémes philosophiques? Remarques 
critiques sur le titre du recueil posthume d’Alfred de 
Vigny.” By Professor Fernand Baldensperger, of Co- 
Jumbia University. 
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[Il est possible que Vigny, hésitant vers 1851-1853 entre le titre de 
Poémes philosophiques et celui de Destinées, ait décidément choisi ce 
dernier. I} est plus probable que son légataire universel a donné la 
préférence—pour diverses raisons—aA ce pluriel émouvant. Une idée 
dirrémédiable fatalité est évidemment attachée a ce mot: servant 
d’étiquette, en quelque sorte, au recueil entier, il lui confére une in- 
tention, implicite et latente, d’absolu pessimisme. Cette idée n’est 
conforme, ni & ce que nous savons par ailleurs de la pensée de Vigny, 
ni A la signification réelle des po®mes philosophiques.—Twenty min- 
utes.] 


During the reading of this and the folloing paper Pro- 
fessor H. A. Todd occupied the chair. 


4. “An unpublisht Fifteenth-Century English version 
of Richard Rolle’s Mending of Life.” By Professor 
William H. Hulme, of Western Reserve University. 


[Worcester Cathedral Library ms. 172 contains an unpublisht Eng- 
lish version—probably not by Richard Misyn—of Richard Rolle’s 
Mending of Life. Its importance and its linguistic peculiarities.— 
Twenty minutes.) 


5. “Charles Timothy Brooks as a Translator from the 
German.” By Professor Camillo von Klenze, of the 
College of the City of New York. 


{Charles Timothy Brooks, for many years Unitarian minister in 
Newport, R. L., was intensely interested in the study of German 
literature. In the course of a long life he translated not only Faust, 
Wilhelm Tell, and a great number of German poems, but also Jean 
Paul’s Titan, Unsichtbare Loge, and other works, Rtickert’s Weisheit 
des Brahmanen, Kortum’s Jobsiade, Busch’s Maw und Moritz, several 
of Auerbach’s stories, Grillparzer’s Ahnfrau, a comedy by Hans 
Sachs, ete., etc. Som of these remaind in Ms., the others ar found 
in book form and scatterd thru innumerable newspapers and maga- 
zines of the day. In all he may be considerd the most prolific and 
versatil translator from the German that the English-speaking 
nations hav produced.—Thirty minutes.] 


During the reading of this paper Professor C. H. Grand- 
gent occupied the chair. 
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At half-past five o’clock in the afternoon of Thursday, 
December 27, there was a meeting of the American Dialect 
Society in Lampson Lyceum. 


At half-past seven o’clock in the evening of Thursday, 
December 27, the members of the Association dined to- 
gether as guests of Yale University in The President’s 
Room in Memorial Hall. 


At half-past nine o’clock in the evening of Thursday, 
December 27, the Secretary red in Lampson Lyceum an 
address written by the President of the Association, Pro- 
fessor Kuno Francke, entitled, ‘“‘ The Idea of Progress from 
Leibniz to Goeche.” 


SECOND SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28 


The session began at 9.45 a. m., Professor O. M. John- 
ston, Vice-President, in the chair. 


On behalf of the Committee on the Reproduction of 
Erly Texts the Secretary reported for Professor J. W. 
Cunliffe, Chairman, that progress was being made; and 
on the Secretary’s motion the Committee was unanimusly 
continued. 


Professors W. H. Hulme, W. E. Mead, and A. C. L. 
Brown spoke on the subjects of rotographs, on the previus 
day referd to this Committee. 


On behalf of the Trustees of the Permanent Fund the 
Secretary reported for President W. A. Neilson, Managing 
Trustee, that the fund had increased in 1917 by $290, 
and amounted to $7,055. 


The reading of papers was then resumed. 


Sige 
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6. “ The Biliteral Cipher of Sir Francis Bacon.” By 
Professor Jesse F. Mack, of Hillsdale College. 

{Modern use of the cipher in military and diplomatic affairs throes 
much light upon the Biliteral Cipher invented by Sir Francis Bacon 
and explaind in the Advancement of Learning of 1605, and illustrated 
much more fully in the De Augmentis Scientiarum of 1623. Even 
more light is throen upon the subject by som recent investigations 
and experiments with Seventeenth-Century type and by som experi- 
ments conducted in the distinguishing of type fonts in books of the 
erly Seventeenth Century by youths, uninitiated in any cipher 
lore.—Twenty minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professors A. C. L. Brown, 
F. W. Chandler, and F. N. Scott. 


7. “The Technique of Lessing’s Parabel.” By Pro- 
fessor Luise Haessler, of Hunter College of the City of 
New York. 


[Two parts: description of palace and narrativ of quarrel over 
plans. Unity achievd by imperceptible transition and recurrence of 
main theme. Description truly architectural. Sentences and para- 


graphs fitted together like stones of palace. Massing of duality 
produces impression of symmetry and stability. The human element 
of the description and the dramatic close of the narrativ serv to 
sustain the interest.—Twenty minutes.] 


Mr. E. H. Babbitt announced at this point a form of 
national servis in which members of the Association wer 
invited to codperate. 


8. “Robert Browning and Alfred Austin.” By Pro- 
fessor William Lyon Phelps, of Yale University. 


[Browning’s attitude toward adverse criticism—his allusion to it 
in Pippa Passes, 1841—his long silence—his fierce attacks on the 
critics in the Pacchiarotto volume in 1876—reason for this—his 
rough treatment of Alfred Austin occasiond by the attack on him 
made by Austin in 1870—Austin’s remarks on the Victorian age in 
The Poetry of the Period—his allusion to Browning—changes made 
by Browning while reading proof of his new book in 1876—no allu- 
sion to Austin in the manuscript—Browning’s defense of his own 
methe*. in the Pacchiarotto volume.—Twenty-five minutes.] 
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9. “A Stylistic Study of the Peasant Language in 
Ferdinand Fabre’s Le Chevrier.” By Professor Ray P. 
Bowen, of Syracuse University. 

[Ferdinand Fabre, chief novelist of French peasant life. Le Chev- 
rier, the most important of his romans-champétres, is told entirely 
in the speech of a peasant. This language, modeld after the style 
of the sixteenth-century writers, givs in its quaintness the impression 
of an actual patois. Discussion of the author’s method. Sainte- 
Beuve’s criticism. The poet Mistral’s enthusiastic praise—Twenty 
minutes.] 


10. “John Hardy, a West Virginia Ballad.” By 
Professor John H. Cox, of West Virginia University. 

[Variants of the song, its inception, groeth, and significance in 
relation to the theories of ballad origins.—Twenty minutes.] 

During the reading of this paper Professor A. C. L. 
Brown, Vice-President, occupied the chair. 


For the Auditing Committee Professor W. A. Adams 
reported that the Tresurer’s accounts had been found 
correct; and on motion of Professor L. F. Mott the Tres- 
urer’s Report was unanimusly accepted. 


At two o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, December 28, 
there was a meeting of the Concordance Society. 


DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 


At half-past two o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, 
December 28, three Departmental Meetings wer held as 
folloes : 

ENGLISH 


Lampson Lyceum 


Chairman: Professor Henry Seidel Canby, of Yale 
University. 
Secretary: Professor Wilbur Owen Sypherd, of Dela- 


= 
ware College. 
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11. “English Literature versus Literary History.” 
By Professor Frederick Erastus Pierce, of Yale Univer- 
sity, and Professor Charles Cestre, of Harvard University. 


These papers wer discust by Professors J. H. Cox, C. T. 
Winchester, Frank Aydelotte, R. A. Rice, and W. H. 
Hulme. 

12. “ The Relation of English Composition to the Rest 
of the Curriculum.” By Professor Frank William Scott, 
of the University of Illinois. 


In the absence of the author this paper was red by his 
colleag, Professor Jacob Zeitlin. 


The nominating committee appointed by the Chairman 
nominated as officers for the meeting of 1918: 

Chairman: Professor C. 8. Baldwin, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Secretary: Professor C. G. Osgood, of Princeton 


University ; and they wer duly elected. 


GERMAN 
Room 16, Lampson Hall 


Chairman: Professor Robert Herndon Fife, Jr., of Wes- 
leyan University. 

Secretary: Professor William Addison Hervey, of Co- 
lumbia University. 

A committee on nominations, consisting of Professor E. 
H. Mensel, Chairman, Professor Marian P. Whitney, and 
Dr. F. W. C. Lieder, was appointed, to report later in the 
meeting. 

13. “The Study of German Literature in Undergrad- 
uate Courses.” By Professor Camillo von Klenze, of the 
College of the City of New York. . 
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Discussion :— 


1) The Arrangement of Reading Matter in Intermediate 
and Advanced Courses with a View to Literary 
Development. By Professor Marshall Blakemore 
Evans, of the Ohio State University. 


2) The Presentation of Classical Literature. By Pro- 
fessor Karl Detlev Jessen, of Dryn Mawr College. 


3) The Presentation of Nineteenth Century Literature. 
By Professor Frederick W. J. Heuser, of Columbia 
University. 


4) Synoptic Courses in the History of German Litera- 
ture. By Professor Albert Bernhardt Faust, of 
Cornell University. 


General discussion of the respectiv papers and of re- 


lated questions folloed. 


The Committee on Nominations reported the nomina- 
tion of Professor Daniel B. Shumway, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, as Chairman, and of Professor Herbert 
Z. Kip, of the Connecticut College for Women, as Secre- 
tary, for the ensuing year. On motion one ballot was cast 
and Professors Shumway and Kip wer declared elected. 


After discussion it was recommended that a sectional 
meeting ‘svoted to pedagogical topics be held next year. 
It was further 


Resolvd: That the German section of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation favors an additional departmental meeting for the presen- 
tation of technical papers other than pedagogical. 
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ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
Room 2, Lampson Hall 


Chairman: Professor James Geddes, Jr., of Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Secretary: Dr. Luther Herbert Alexander, of Columbia 
University. 


14. “ Modern Manuscripts.” By Dr. Richard Thayer 
Holbrook, of D. C. Heath & Co. 


15. “ Teaching American Soldiers a little French.” 
By Professor Charles Alfred Downer, of the College of the 
City of New York. 


In connection with the subject treated in this paper Pro- 
fessor E. C. Armstrong advocated the appointment of a 
committee to coérdinate the work of teachers of Romance 
languages with the present needs of American soldiers. 
His motion to this effect was unanimusly adopted and 
recommended to the meeting of the Association on the 
folloing morning. 


16. “ The Study of Italian in the American College.” 
By Professor Ernest Hatch Wilkins, of the University of 
Chicago. 

In the absence of Professor Wilkins this paper was red 
by Professor Geddes. 


17. “The Phonetic Society.” By Professor Earle 
Brownell Babcock, of New York University. 
This paper was discust by Dr. E. C. Hills. 


18. ‘“ Why Some of us teach the Spanish-American 
Pronunciation.” By Professor Frederick Bliss Luquiens, 
of Yale University. 
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19. “ The use of Literary Texts in the early stages of 
Instruction in Spanish.” By Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
of the High Schools of the City of New York. 


After four o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, December 
28, the Elizabethan Club was open to members of the 
Association for an exhibition of rare volumes in the library 
of the Club; and at the same time there was a Goethe 
exhibition from the William A. Speck Collection in the 
University Library. 


From five to six o'clock in the afternoon of Friday, 
December 28, members of the Association wer receivd by 
President and Mrs. Hadley in the Yale Art School. 


At seven o’clock in the evening of Friday, December 28, 
the ladies of the Association dined together as guests of 


Yale University in The President’s Room in Memorial 
Hall. 


At eight o’clock in the evening of Friday, December 28, 
the gentlemen of the Association wer entertaind at a 
smoker at the Graduates Club. Professor William Lyon 
Phelps narrated som of his visits to English scenes and 
to contemporary English men of letters. 


THIRD SESSION, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29 


The session began at 9.55 a. m., Professor O. M. Johns- 
ton in the chair. 

For the Committee on Resolutions Professor D. B. 
Shumway reported as folloes: 

Resolvd: that we, the members of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, place on record our grateful appreciation of the generosity and 


thoughtfulness of our hosts at Yale University. To President and 
Mrs. Hadley for their hospitable reception, to Professor William 
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Lyon Phelps for his delightful and witty talk at the smoker, to the 
directors of the Graduates Club and the Elizabethan Club for the 
privileges extended by them, to the Library, the Art School, and the 
School of Music for kindly opening to us their valuable collections, 
and to the members of the Local Committee for their untiring zeal 
and uniform curtesy we wish especially to extend our harty thanks. 
Everything that cud make for our comfort and enjoyment has been 
foreseen and skilfully provided for. 


The foregoing Resolution was unanimusly adopted and 
the thanks of the Association wer exprest accordingly. 


The Secretary reported that the ladies of the Association 
had elected as their representativs for the year 1918 the 
folloing committee: Professors Marian P. Whitney, Isa- 
belle Bronk, Laura Lockwood, Luise Haessler, Carrie A. 
Harper. The President constituted these representativs 
a committee of the Association. 


For the Nominating Committee Professor W. A. Hervey 
reported as folloes: 

For President: Professor Edward C. Armstrong, of 
Princeton University. 

For Vice-Presidents: Professors Marian P. Whitney, of 
Vassar College; Ernest H. Wilkins, of the University of 
Chicago; Frank W. Chandler, of the University of Cin- 


cinnati. 


On motion of the Secretary the report was unanimusly 
adopted and the nominees wer declared elected to their 
several offices for the year 1918. 


On behalf of the Departmental Meeting of Romance 
scolars held on the previus day Dr. L. H. Alexander pre- 
sented the folloing Resolution: 

Resolvd: that the incoming President of the Association be di- 


rected to appoint an executiv committee of five on Romance Language 
Instruction and the War; the functions of said committee being: 
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to codéperate with the proper Governmental agencies regarding the 
instruction of our soldiers in the languages of our Allies; to keep 
the teachers of Romance informd of the opportunities for useful 
servis; and in general to further in any way within their province 
the successful prosecution of the War. 

That the President of the Association is empowerd, after consul- 
tation with the chairman of the said executiv committee, to appoint 
an advisory committee of such larger membership as shal seem best, 
to codperate with the executiv committee. 

That the Tresurer of the Association be directed ‘to pay from the 
funds of the Association the necessary clerical and postal expenses 
of the committee, as certified by the chairman, to a sum not exceding 
seventy-five dollars. 


The foregoing Resolution was unanimusly adopted. 


The Secretary askt for the opinion of the meeting as to 
whether in 1918 concurrent Departmental Meetings for 
the discussion of pedagogical matters wer desirable, and on 
his motion it was, after discussion in which Professors H. 


S. Canby and R. H. Fife, Jr., and Mr. H. B. Hinckley 


participated, 


Resolvd: that this meeting favors the provision in the program 
of 1918 of three concurrent Departmental Meetings for the discussion 
of pedagogical matters. 


The Secretary having suggested that concurrent Depart- 
mental Meetings for the discussion of the more technical 
papers in the varius fields of scolarship might also be ex- 
pedient, a discussion ensued in which Professors A. B. 
Faust, R. H. Fife, Jr.. Marian P. Whitney, L. F. Mott, 
W. A. Hervey, and Mr. H. B. Hinckley participated, and 
on motion of Professor W. L. Phelps it was unanimusly 

Resolvd: that a part of the last day of the meeting of 1918 be 
devoted to separate sessions for the reading and discussion of 


technical papers, if in the judgment of the Secretary such an 
arrangement is feasible. 


The reading of papers was thereupon resumed. 
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20. “ The Identity of the Gothic with the Early Ger- 
manic Voealism.” By Professor Hermann Collitz, of the 
Johns Hopkins University. 


[The opinion that in Gothic the essential features of the Erly 
Germanic vocalism ar preservd was exprest by the author in a 
review of A. Kock’s “Umlaut und Brechung im Altschwedischen,” 
M. L. Notes, Jan., 1917, p. 44. In the present paper he explaind 
more fully the reasons for his view. Som of the questions examind 
wer: (1) the origin of the Gothic “ broken” vowels ai and au; (2) 
the nature of the West Germanic e in words like beran, wesan, geba; 
(3) the mutual relation between the Germanic vowels o and 4u, e. g., 
in the Gothic nouns dauhtar, juk, kaurn, wulfs—Twenty minutes.] 


In the unavoidable absence of Professor Collitz this 
paper was red by his colleag, Professor Henry Wood. 


21. “ Bunyan’s Holy War and the Conflict Type of 
Morality Play.” By Professor James B. Wharey, of the 
University of Texas. 


{[Bunyan’s Holy War contains interesting echoes of the old Morali- 
ties of the conflict type. In theme, plot, and scheme of caracters 
the parallelism is striking. The influence of the Moralities was in 
all probability not direct, but was transmitted thru certain pre- 
Bunyan allegories.—Fifteen minutes.] 


22. “French Vers libre.” By Professor Mathurin M. 
Dondo, of Smith College. 

[The reforms of the Romanticists, carried a step farther by Ver- 
laine, led to the vers libre. Vers libre maintains the essential prin- 
ciples of French versification, namely, the rhythmic elements. It 
givs the words their phonetic value, it makes the syllabic numeration 
subservient to the rhythm, and uses rhyme and assonance as a 
rhythmic or musical effect.—Twenty minutes.} 


23. “ Democracy in Russian Literature.” By Pro- 
fessor Clarence Linton Meader, of the University of 
Michigan. 


{I. The fusion since 1775 of western (especially French and Ger- 
man) democratic ideas with those indigenus in Russia. II. Democ- 
racy as reveald in the subject matter of Russian literature (Karam- 
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zin, Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoevski, Tolstoi, Gorki, Andreev, the “ Back 
to the Village” movement). III. Democracy in Russian literary 
stile: (1) Sentimentalism, Romanticism, Realism; (2) the literary 
language.—Twenty minutes.] 


24. “Epic Formulas in La3amon’s Brut.” By Pro- 
fessor John S. P. Tatlock, of Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity. 

[A discussion of epic formulas in Lajamon’s Brut, and of the light 


that they thro on its literary relations and on twelfth and thirteenth 
century literary conditions.—Twenty minutes.] 


At 12.15 p. m. the Association adjurnd. 


PAPERS RED BY TITLE 


The folloing papers, presented to the Association, wer 
red by title only: 


25. “Chaucer and Seneca.” By Professor Harry Morgan Ayres, 
of Columbia University. 


[Chaucer’s acquaintance with Seneca, especially with the. Zpistles, 
is more extensiv than has yet been recognized, and in the Troilus 
particularly is turnd to interesting artistic account.] 


26. “Charles Churchill’s Treatment of the Couplet.” By Dr. 
Joseph M. Beatty, Jr., of Goucher College. 


[All the verse that Charles Churchill wrote was in couplet form, 
either heroic or octosyllabic. By his frequent use of run-on lines 
and run-on couplets he injected into his most impassiond argumen- 
tativ passages a welth of oratorical brilliance to which even Dryden 
and Pope rarely attaind. Investigation shoes that many of these 
peseages ar directly affected by Shakespearean plays acted in London 
by David Garrick during Churchill’s residence there.] 


27. “The English Element in Swedish Romanticism.” By Dr. 
Adolph B. Benson, of Yale University. 


[An English element is conspicuus in the periodical literature of 
Swedish Romanticism. The introduction of Shakespeare into the 
ultra-conservativ Swedish capital necessitated a campain of unusual 
persistency and vigor. This campain was carried on by the so-cald 
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Fosforists, who also lauded Milton. Pope was attackt for being a 
Frenchified rationalist. Altho many contemporary English writers 
ar ignored, a sympathetic attitude is preservd toward those who ar 
best knoen. The Swedish Romanticists believd that the economic 
and political development of England had not destroyd its Romantic 
spirit. The Fosforists knew Shenstone, Sterne, Smollett, Fielding, 
Richardson, and Mrs. Sheridan; they wer favorably disposed toward 
Dryden, Swift, Goldsmith, Scott, and Ossian; but, after 1820, they 
warnd the Swedish public against the dangerus genius of Byron. 
The study of the English novel led to som interesting conclusions 
about Englishmen in general.] 


28. ‘‘ Whitman’s Influence on German Poetry.” By Dr. Traugott 
Béhme, of Columbia University. 


{[Groeth of Whitman’s popularity in Germany since 1889. Nativ 
literary traditions favorable to his reception (Free Verse; Stifter). 
Assumed similarity of his style and teachings to those of Nietzsche. 
J. Schlaf, apostle of the Whitman cult and uncritical imitator. Arno 
Holz’s indetedness to Whitman in poetical theory and practis.— 
Artistic tendencies acting against Whitman.—Criteria of Whitman’s 
influence among the younger school of lyricists (Schmidtbonn, 
Lissauer, Werfel)—Whitman and “dynamic” poetry. Alfons 
Paquet’s Auf Erden.—Recent translations and critical comments. ] 


29. “TRACTATUS DE CASTRO MORALITATIS CUSTODIEN- 
DO.” By Miss Gertrude H. Campbell, of Smith College. 


{A British Museum manuscript, written in Germany in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century, contains a Latin theological treatise, 
Tractatus de Castro Moralitatis, which consists of series of exempla 
in a homiletical framework. The treatise affords a source for about 
a fourth of the exempla of the Spanish Libro de los Enwemplos, as 
wel as analogs and variants of a number of medieval tales, including 
episodes in the Seven Wise Masters, Solomon and Marcolphus, and 
Virgil the Sorcerer. The original treatise was evidently composed in 
Italy, probably not later than the first quarter of the fourteenth 


century.] 


30. “ Friedrich Hebbel’s Conception of the Function of Poetry.” 
By Professor Thomas Moody Campbell, of Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College. 

[The view advanced by O. Walzel, and before him more cautiusly 
by Anna Schapire-Neurath, that Hebbel essentially modified his idea 
of the function of poetry as he grew older, is not tenable. Hebbel 
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did not, in his erlier years. seriusly believ that poetry wud afford 
abstract knoledge of life. He held that reason always moves in a 
straight line, while only som living thing can symbolize life. In the 
same way every work of art is an unfathomable symbol of life, and 
there is no nearer approach to it. His realism considerd from this 
point of view.] 


31. “ L’Imagination flamande dans l’Ecole symboliste.” By Pro- 
fessor A. J. Carnoy, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


{La vision des Flamands est trés concréte, trés précise dans tous les 
détails et donne une présence durable, réelle et presque corporelle aux 
eréations de l’imagination. Tous ces traits se remontrent dans les 
réveries des mystiques flamands anciens et modernes. On_ les 
retrouve non moins nettement dans les poémes des écrivains belges 
de la derniére génération (Maeterlynck, Verhaeren, Rodenbach, Van 
Lerberghe, Le Roy, Elskamp, etc.). Ils ont influencé profondément 
l’école symboliste francaise. ] 


32. “ The Southern Passion and its Relation to the South English 
Legendary.” By Miss E. Beatrice Daw, of Smith College. 


[The Southern Passion, which occurs in ten manuscripts of the 
South English Legendary, appears to hav been written to fil a place 
in that collection. There is no evidence, however, that it was a 
feature of the erliest version of the Legendary. The date of the 
poem is fixt by internal evidence as prior to 1290. A study of the 
relation of the Southern Passion to other poems in the Legendary, 
viz., the longer and shorter form of the Life of Christ, the Life of 
Judas, and the festal verses for Easter, throes som light on the 
structural development of the portion of the collection knoen as the 
Temporale.] 


33. “Scholarship and Poetry.” By Professor John Erskine, of 
Columbia University. 


{Current misconception of the servis or disservis scolarship may 
render to poetry. Lack of scolarship, and prejudis against scolar- 
ship, in verse-writing to-day. The scolarship of great poets as illus- 
trated by their use of traditional material. The contemporary serch 
for untraditional material—the tendency toward an art of immediate 
experience, of pure sensation. The philosophy of art implied in this 
tendency. ] 


34. “The French Influence on Rumanian Literature.” By Mr. 
Léon Feraru, of Columbia University. 
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{Rumanian literature dates from the sixteenth century. The 
chief influences ar Slavonic, modern Greek, and French. Upon closer 
obsevation one notices that even the Slavonic and Greek influences 
ar indirectly French. Religius at the very beginning, primitiv and 
naive in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the literature of 
the nation inhabiting Moldavia, Wallachia, Bessarabia, Transylvania, 
Bukowina, and a small part of Macedonia, becoms with the beginning 
of the nineteenth century graceful, colorful, and original. 

As it stands to-day, it has produced writers like Alecsandri, 
Eminescu, Caragiale, and Anghel. In the great family of Romance 
literature it has at least the same interest and savor as the 
Provencal literature. In 1887, when Alecsandri and Mistral met in 
Montpellier, the bard of The Song of the Latin Race and the bard of 
Félibrige, drinking to the helth of Romania, decided the fate of the 
future development of Rumanian literature.] 


35. “The Element of Homely Realism in Middle High German 
Literature.” By Professor Christabel F. Fiske, of Vassar College. 


{The comparativ stress laid in medieval German literature upon 
the element of homely realism is illustrated, in this article, by its 
tendency toward localization; towards naturalistic treatment of 
simple emotions, of common peple, women, children, animals, food, 


etc. (with frequent figures drawn from cookery) ; towards exploding 
by common sense current superstitions; and towards translating 
dignified conceptions into terms of familiar simplicity.] 


36. “The Geats in Beowulf.” By Dr. Alexander Green, of the 
Johns Hopkins University. 


[A new investigation based on the cultural and historical environ- 
ment of the poem, which sets up the theory that the Geatas wer 
neither the Goths of Sweden nor the Jutes of Jutland, but those 
Danish occupants of Jutland who supplanted the emigrating 
“English ” Jutes. This view clears up a number of inconsistencies 
not hitherto accounted for, such as the Finn Episode, Unferth’s 
taunt, and Beowulf’s charge of Danish cowardice.] 


37. “Chaucer’s Prioress.” By Mr. Henry Barrett Hinckley, of 
Northampton, Mass. 

{Chaucer admires the personal appearance of the Prioress, but 
treats her conduct with urbane irony. The latter appears especially 
in her excessiv demonstrativness about small animals. The key to 
the Prioress’s caracter is esthetic and not moral. She is an enthu- 
siast about music, and is the only Pilgrim to make the theme of her 
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Tale a fine art. The “clergeoun” also is artistic rather than 
moral. The Prioress studies the art of conduct, or etiquette, without 
specially understanding its meaning.] 


38. “John Foster and the Epithet ‘Romantic.’” By Mr. J. Paul 
Kaufman, of Yale University. 


[Foster’s essay On the Application of the Epithet Romantic, 1805, 
strangely ignored, is the first extended treatment of this term, at 
least in English, and sums up to an extraordinary degree many of 
the caracteristics of what we now call the romantic movement. ] 


39. “ The Influence of the English Conception of Humours on the 
Conception of Original Genius.” By Mr. J. Paul Kaufman, of Yale 
University. 


{The conception of the humors shoes a stedy development in the 
seventeenth century. We may distinguish three elements in the idea 
emerging more and more clearly; (1) individual peculiarity, (2) 
emotion, (3) impossibility or difficulty of control. Working thru 
the idea of the “ruling passion” the conception of the humors 
vitally affects the distinctivly English idea of original genius.] 


40. “Property Rights of the Author in His Work during the 
Elizabethan Age.” By Dr. David Klein, of the College of the City 
of New York. 


{Sir Sidney Lee holds that the author was without legal protection 
against unscrupulus publishers. In this view he is opposed by Alfred 
W. Pollard. This paper attempts to marshal the evidens in the 
ease. The inferences drawn therefrom constitute, in the main, a 
corroboration of Sir Sidney Lee’s view.] 


41. “Who was ‘my master Bukton’?” By Dr. Ernest P. Kuhl, 
of the University of Minnesota. 


{Two Buktons—one of Yorkshire and one of Suffolk—hav been 
mentiond as Chaucer’s friend. Recent investigation has disclosed 
the fact that the Yorkshireman was a prominent resident of Holder- 
ness—where Chaucer localized one of his tales. It is probable, 
therefore, that he is referd to in the well-knoen poem.] 


42. “ Addison’s first contribution to the Tatler.” By Dr. Ernest 
P. Kuhl, of the University of Minnesota. 


{Further evidence that Addison contributed the entire essay (No. 
18), insted of the latter half—the generally accepted view. The 
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subject matter of the first part reflects Addison’s rather than Steele’s 
point of view.] 


43. “The Dragon in Beowulf.” By Professor William Witherle 
Lawrence, of Columbia University. 


[A study of the interpretation of the passages in the epic which 
deal with the Dragon, and of their relation to analogus material 
elsewhere. ] 


44. “Current Misconceptions of L’Allegro and Il Penseroso.” By 
Dr. Percy W. Long, of Harvard University. 


[Experience among teachers in University Extension and examina- 
tion of notes in school editions sho that L’Allegro and Il Penseroso 
ar usually taken as strictly parallel poems describing a typical day 
and a typical night of two contrasted and separate personages. The 
lyric intention and the element of sequence in the poems ar lost 
sight of. It wud seem, indeed, in spite of the general superficial 
knoledge of Milton, that there exists no thoroly accurate exposition 
of their purpose and meaning.] 


45. “Les Fortunes et Adversitez of Jean Regnier.” By Mr. Lan- 
der MacClintock, of Swarthmore College. 


{An account and an analysis of the poems of Jean Regnier, Bailli 
of Auxerre in the third quarter of the fifteenth century. His 
Fortunes et Adversitez, first printed in 1526, has been reprinted 
only once, in an edition limited to one hundred copies. It throes 
much light on conditions of life during the Hundred Years’ War. 
Regnier wrote a Testament in verse which antedates the Grand 
Testament of Villon by several years. His book is “un document 
humain de premier ordre” (Gaston Paris).] 


46. “Renan and Matthew Arnold.” By Professor Lewis F. Mott, 
of the College of the City of New York. 


[The influence of Sainte-Beuve upon Arnold’s critical writings is 
commonly recognized, but little has been said of the considerable 
influence of Renan. Arnold’s acquaintance with Renan seems to 
date from 1859, and the book that chiefly attracted his attention 
was Essais de Morale et de Critique, which furnisht him suggestions, 
both general and in detaii, of which he made use in the next few 
years. Later these two writers diverged more and more widely.] 


47. “Some Elements in Medieval Descriptions of the Otherworld.” 
By Dr. Howard R. Patch, of Bryn Mawr College. 
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{There has been a tendency to refer Otherworld scenes in romance 
to Celtic origin. By means of further classification it now appears 
that som elements shud not be so derived, since they do not accord 
with the caracteristics of nativ Celtic descriptions. They ar much 
more easily explaind on the ground of adoption from religions where 
they ar clearly indigenus. Thus Oriental mythology wil account 
for the mountain, the four streams, and the surrounding river.] 


48. “New Verse and New Prose.” By Dr. William Morrison Pat- 
terson, of Columbia University. 


[An attempt at a sharper analysis of verse and prose. Seven 
types: (1) “metrical verse,” in which the effect of a repeated stress- 
pattern is in evidence; (2) “unitary verse,” in which equal time- 
intervals (markt by chief accents and fild in with a quite variable 
number of less accented syllables) form a satisfying succession of 
units; (3) “polyphonic prose,” in which tone-color patterns ar 
more in evidence than in ordinary prose; (4) “spaced prose,” in 
which the balancing of broader groupings in prose rhythm is accen- 
tuated by printing the phrases on separate lines; (5) “ fluid prose,” 
in which the rhythm as rhythm is less obvius than in “ spaced 
prose”; (6) “mosaics,” in which verse and prose, or the several 
kinds of verse and prose, alternate successivly; and, finally, (7) 
“blends,” in which effects not commonly found together ar super- 
imposed. ] 


49. “The Study of Human Nature in the College Curriculum.” 
By Professor Richard Rice, Jr., of Smith College. 


[Present neglect of biography. How biography may be studied as 
a unifier of the college course, bringing into closer contact studies 
in philosophy, history, and literature. Representativ biography. 
The study of human nature as tending to disillusionment and 
idealism. The plesure of reading biography.] 


50. “Los gitanos en la literatura espafiola: Siglos xvr y Xvi.” 
By Dr. M. Romera-Navarro, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


[Optsculos de pretensiones histéricas, cientificas o sociales que 
tienen por asunto el gitanismo.—Entremeses, comedias y novelas en 
que los gitanos hacen importante papel.—Particular examen de 
La gitanilla de Cervantes, y comparacién de sus descripciones con 
las que de la vida y los usos gitanos hallamos en cuatro sucintos 
tratados de sus contemporfneos y en la parte expositiva de textos 
legales de la época: Cervantes es el primero, y en todo tiempo el 
finico, en reconocer a los gitanos espafioles algunas brillantes 
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cualidades y describir su vida serena e imparcialmente, resultando 
por tanto La gitanilla el m&s precioso documento del gitanismo 
espafiol.] 


51. “The Style of Olivier de Serres.” By Dr. William H. Schei- 
fley, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


[The style of Olivier de Serres has been compared to that of 
Montaigne, and yet his Thédtre d’Agriculture, simple, direct, authori- 
tativ, didactic, persuasiv (often with a tint of Gallic bonhomie), 
contains neither discursiv meditation nor skeptical dilettantism. 
Altho the maxims intersperst in this famus work recall the Proverbs 
of Scripture, De Serres, as a calm optimist, was free from the 
visionary exaltation of Bernard Palissy, his co-religionist, and the 
scathing satire of Agrippa d’Aubigné. Thanks to his terseness, his 
purity of diction, and predilection for nativ French words, he might 
be cald an unconscius collaborator of Malherbe. For broadminded- 
ness and sound judgment, for psychological penetration of man and 
the humbler creatures, he is not exceld by any great French writer 
of the sixteenth century.] 


52. “Das Wesen des deutschen Humors. Ein geschichtlicher 
Versuch.” By Dr. F. Schoenemann, of Harvard University. 


{Humor und Volkscharakter—I. Der allgemeine Begriff des 
deutschen Humors, mit Erliiuterungen. Witz, Parodie; Anekdote, 
Herzenshumor. Volkshumor und literarischer Humor. Humor als 
poetische Stimmung. II. Zur Geschichte des deutschen Humors. 
Luther und Till Eulenspiegel. Goethe. Die Wochenschriften. Der 
Poetische Realismus.—Die humoristische Gedankenwelt von Jean 
Paul, Gottfried Keller, Reuter und Raabe. Zum neuen Deutschland. 
Heinrich Seidel—Spuren deutschen Humors in Amerika. Wilhelm 
Busch und Thomas Nast.] 


53. “ Wordsworth’s Tract on the Convention of Ointra.” By Pro- 
fessor John Edwin Wells, of Connecticut College. 


{[Groing realization of the permanent value of Wordsworth’s 
political writings, and their great significance for the present war. 
The Tract on the Convention of Cintra. The several original texts. 
Unique copies. Variants in texts, and their significance. Facts of 
composition and publication. The extent and the nature of the 
collaboration of Coleridge and DeQuincey. A demonstration of the 
injustis of the common criticism of DeQuincey’s work on the piece.] 


54. “A Definition of the Lyric.” By Dr. C. E. Whitmore, of 
Harvard University. 
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{Historically, the lyric is intimately associated with vital poetic 
production. This association, somtimes taken for granted, somtimes— 
as in neo-classic periods—ignored, or misunderstood, offers, when 
analyzed, the basis for a consistent definition of the lyric as the 
most purely imaginativ type of poetry, thus accounting for its 
peculiar traits, and distinguishing it from other poetic forms.] 


55. “ Notes on Sex-Dialects.” By Professor Charles Bundy Wil- 
son, of the State University of Iowa. 


{An attempt at differentiation in the vocabularies of the sexes 
and a serch for linguistic or psychological causes of the differences, 
with reference to the possibility of throing light upon the subject of 
grammatical gender.] 


56. “The Background of the Parkerian Pageant.” By Professor 
Robert Withington, of Smith College. 


{Mr. Louis N. Parker is emphatic in declaring that his “ historical 
folkplays ’—the first of which was produced at Sherborne, Dorset, 
in 1905—owe nothing to the erlier English pageantry, but wer 
inspired by the German Festspiel. A study of The Lord Mayor’s 
Show of the later nineteenth century, together with other pageantic 
shows of England, however, indicates that these probably prepared 
the public for the new Pageant, the chief novelty of which lies in 
technique and manner of presentation. } 


57. “The First Literary Circle in America.” By Dr. Thomas G. 
Wright, of Yale University. 


[Judge Sewall the center of a group, unnoticed by historians of 
American literature, who encouraged each other to write poetry and 
criticized each other’s work (ca. 1700). Most of the poems lost; 
those preservd of no especial merit, but include the first original 
poem in any American periodical. Little or no direct literary 
influence; may hav prepared for later movements.] 
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MEETING OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the CENTRAL 
Division of the Moprern AssociaTION OF 
America was held at Madison, Wisconsin, under the aus- 
pices of the University of Wisconsin, December 27, 28, 
29, 1917. 


The sessions wer held in the Law Bilding of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The commodius University Club 
was general hedquarters. The Chairman of the Division, 
Professor Thomas Edward Oliver, of the University of 
Illinois, presided at all the sessions, except as noted here- 
after. 


The attendance at the meeting was good, considering 
the times, the distance, and the wether. The register 
shoed 136 names. The attendance at the luncheon was 
135, and at the smoker 130. Universities represented by 
three or more persons wer: Wisconsin 38, Minnesota 20, 
Northwestern 8, Illinois 7, Chicago 5, Iowa 5, Vanderbilt 
3, Missouri 3. Remoter universities: deserving mention 
for sending delegations wer: Texas 2, North Dakota 2, 
Arkansas 1, Utah 1, Michigan 1. All the middle-western 
States wer represented. 

The Executiv “ mittee of the Division held its prin- 


cipal session Decen.2r 27, at 11 a. m., and prepared its 
report, which was acted on at the business session. 


The local arrangements wer admirably carried out by 
the folloing committee: Henry Burrowes Lathrop, Chair- 
man, Barry Cerf, Miss Lucy M. Gay, O. J. Campbell, Miss 
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Lily Campbell, C. D. Cool, John L. Kind, Bayard Quincy 
Morgan, and Julius Olson. 


FIRST SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27 


The meeting was cald to order at 2.30 p. m. by the 
Chairman, Professor Thomas Edward Oliver, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


The Secretary of the Division, Professor Bert Edward 
Young, of Vanderbilt University, presented a brief report, 
reviewing the work of the year. The officers and Executiv 
Committee had been activ in plans for the improvement 
of the work of the Association. In view of the enormusly 
augmented expense of all our publications, the Secretary 
urged the codperation of all members in increasing the 
membership. Upon motion, the report was approved. 


The Chairman appointed the folloing committees: 


To nominate officers: Professors Colbert Searles, A. R. 
Hohlfeld, J. M. Thomas, G. H. Stempel, R. H. Griffith. 

On place of meeting: Professors J. T. Hatfield, J. D. 
Fitz-Gerald, Luey M. Gay, R. P. Jameson. 


On Resolutions: Professors R. 8. Crane, R. L. Ramsay, 
W. C. Curry. 


The Chairman recognized Professor Thomas A. Knott, 
of the University of Chicago, who made a presentation 
of the work and scope of the American Dialect Society and 
invited coéperation by members of the Division. 


The Chairman cald for the report of the Committee on 
the Modern Language Scolarship Society, appointed in 
1916. Professor Carl Schlenker, of the University of 
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Minnesota, reported progress, and askt to hav the com- 
mittee continued. Upon motion of Professor J. T. Hat- 
field, of Northwestern University, it was so orderd. 


The Chairman recognized Professor John D. Fitz- 
Gerald, of the University of Lllinois, who announced the 
organization of the national Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and invited the codperation of members of the 
Division. 

Professor Bayard Quincy Morgan, of the Local Com- 
mittee, announced arrangements for the entertainment of 
the visitors. 

The Chairman gave notis that meetings wud be opend on 
time and readers of papers held strictly to time allotments. 


The reading of papers was then begun: 


1. “Imitation of the Elizabethans in the Erly Eigh- 
teenth Century—a New Document.” By Professor Ron- 


ald S. Crane, of Northwestern University. 

[Altho students ar agreed concerning the imitativ and neo- 
classical caracter of the Spenserian and Miltonic “ revivals,” there 
is inquiry as to when and why poets began imitating Spenser and 
Milton. Passages in Felton’s Dissertation on Reading the Classics 
and Forming a Just Style (1713) sho imitation of Elizabethans 
recognized erlier than is supposed, and regarded as consistent with 
a strict neo-classical point of view.—Fifteen minutes.] 


2. “Literary Ideals in Eighteenth-Century France.” 
By Professor Colbert Searles, of the University of Minne- 


sota. 

{It is generally asserted that French literature of the eighteenth 
century was utilitarian and propagandistic; hence the failure to 
attain artistic excellence. As a matter of fact, writers paid great 
attention to the processes by which literature in its highest forms 
is made, and wer actuated by ideals similar to those of the seven- 
teenth century. The work of Voltaire is discust in this connection. 
Other causes for decline in artistic quality —Twenty minutes.) 
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This paper was discust by Professors Barry Cerf and 
Hugh A. Smith, of the University of Wisconsin. 


3. “ Wordsworth’s Three Ages of Man.” By Profes- 
sor Arthur Beatty, of the University of Wisconsin. 


[Wordsworth’s use of the conception of the Three Ages and its 
sources. Uses of this conception in noting the development of the 
poet and in interpreting his poetry.—Fifteen minutes.] 


4. “Ttalian Fabulists of the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries.” By Professor Kenneth McKenzie, of 
the University of Illinois. 


{A comprehensiv bibliografical and critical study of fables and 
fabulists in France, Italy, and other cuntries since La Fontaine is 
stil to be made. The paper attemted to classify the Italian fable 
writers of this period and to sho that, while few ar important as 
individuals, their work as a whole is significant.—Twenty minutes.] 


5. “An Experiment in Intonation Curvs.” By Pro- 
fessor Sarah T. Barrows, of the Ohio State University. 

[The ear is not so wel traind as the eye. By means of intonation 
curvs we visualize the variations in pitch and quantity, which 
often ar not detected by the ear. The experiment was made for the 
purpose of testing the practical value of intonation curvs in the 
teaching of foren languages.—Fifteen minutes.] 

During the reading of this paper Professor Kenneth 
McKenzie, of the University of Illinois, occupied the chair. 

This paper was discust by Professors A. R. Hohlfeld, 
S. H. Goodnight, and Mr. A. W. Aron, of the University 


of Wisconsin. 


6. “ The Relation between French Farce and the Secu- 
lar Elements in the Towneley Cycle.” By Mr. Louis 
Wann, of the University of Wisconsin. 


[The supposed influence of French farce upon secular elements in 
Towneley whose sources hav remaind unidentified. Banzer’s claim 
of Pathelin as the source of the Mak farce in the Second Shepherds’ 
Play refuted. Other parallels in French farces, mystéres, etc. 
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Sources of the secular elements in Towneley ar to be sought, not in 
France, but in England.—Fifteen minutes.] 

This paper was discust by Professors T. E. Oliver, and 
Charles Read Baskervill of the University of Chicago. 


7. “ How Shakespeare Shifted His Scene.” By Pro- 
fessor G. F. Reynolds, of Indiana University. 


{The problem of shoing that the scene had changed on the Eliza- 
bethan stage, with its simultaneus and symbolic properties, was a 
real one. In this the dramatists wer assisted by a convention that 
exit at one door and immediate entrance at another ment a change of 
scene. The existence of this convention is establisht by certain direc- 
tions; illustrations of its further use wer cited.—Fifteen minutes.] 


In the absence of the author the reading of this paper 
was omitted. 


8. “Gottfried Keller’s Attitude toward Literary Criti- 
cism and Theory.” By Mr. August R. Krehbiel, of the 
State University of Iowa. 

{Keller’s evaluation of contemporary critics shoes appreciation 
of lasting values in criticism. His critical writings before Der 
griine Heinrich, sho keen insight, but ar essentially empirical. In 
his opposition to any definition of the Novelle form there is an 
increasing antipathy to systematic criticism and literary theory.— 
Fifteen miuutes.] 

This paper was discust by Professors A. R. Hohlfeld, 
H. B. Lathrop, and S. H. Goodnight, of the University of 


Wisconsin. 


The Chairman recognized Professor Ernst Voss, of the 
University of Wisconsin, who offerd the folloing reso- 


lution: 

Resolvd, That this Division has herd with regret of the serius 
ilness of the President of the Association, Professor Kuno Francke, 
and that the Secretary be instructed to send him a telegram convey- 
ing the sympathy of this body, with ernest wishes for his speedy 
recovery. 


This resolution was adopted by unanimus vote. 
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At eight o’clock in the evening of Thursday, December 
27, the members of the Central Division assembled in the 
parlors of Lathrop Hall, and herd with plesure the follo- 
ing: 

Address of weleom, Edward Asahel Birge, Dean of the 
College of Letters and Science, of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Address of the Chairman of the Central Division, Pro- 
fessor Thomas Edward Oliver, of the University of Illi- 
nois. Subject: “The Menace to Our Ideals.” 


These addresses wer folloed by an informal reception. 


SECOND SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28 


Departmental Meetings for Presentation of Tecnical 
Papers 


In accordance with the action of the Division at its 1916 
meeting, setting apart one session for sectional gatherings 
in which the more tecnical papers in English, Germanic 
Languages, and Romance Languages shud be red and dis- 
cust, separate meetings wer held at 9.30 a. m. in varius 
rooms in the Law Building. The folloing wer the pro 
grams: 

ENGLISH 

Chairman—Professor Charles Read Baskervill, of the 
University of Chicago. 

Secretary—Professor Samuel Moore, of the University 
of Michigan. 

9. “On Translating Beowulf.” By Professor William 
Ellery Leonard, of the University of Wisconsin. 
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[On the practicability of translating Beowulf in modern English 
couplets made up of variations from both the Old English and the 
Nibelungen line—a discussion of some simple principles for achiev- 
ing a mesure of imaginativ equivalence, particularly in rythmical 
effect, without violating the genius and traditions of English 
versification; with some illustrativ specimens of a new version.— 
Twenty-fwe minutes.] 


10. “ Progress Pieces: An Eighteenth-Century Lite- 
rary Fad.” By Professor R. H. Griffith, of the Univer- 


sity of Texas. 

[The group of fifty or more pieces, generally poems; the best- 
knoen example, Gray’s “Progress of Poesy.” The machinery, the 
allegory of the birth of some abstraction (music, love, liberty) in 
one cuntry, and its progress to others. Structural plan, the cameo 
necklace, conventional design of eighteenth-century poetry. The fad 
the offspring of caracter-writing and new conceptions of continuity 
and evolution in history and science. Subsequent influence.— 
Fifteen minutes.] 


11. “And Which; and Who.” By Professor Henry 


Burrowes Lathrop, of the University of Wisconsin. 

[Many books on retoric prohibit cotrdinating words and frases 
with clauses, especially in the “and which construction.” This 
general precept is unsound, adverbial expressions being codrdinated 
freely, substantiv expressions not infrequently. Appositiv adjectiv 
expressions often codrdinated by standard writers. The prohibition 
a rule of thum, unscolarly and harmful.—Twenty minutes.] 

The paper was discust by Professors H. M. Belden, of 
the University of Missouri, Samuel Moore, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Killis Campbell, of the University of 


Texas, and W. E. Leonard, of the University of Wis 


consin. 


12. “Did Shakespeare Write The Taming of the 
Shrew?” By Dr. Ernest P. Kuhl, of the University of 


Minnesota. 

{Arguments for double authorship, based on diction, verse, class- 
ical allusions, and scraps of Italian, ar not sound. Good reasons 
for believing that Shakespeare wrote the entire play; unity of 
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caracterization, firmly nit plot, treatment of sources, use of double 
endings, ete.—Ffteen minutes.] 


13. “ Costuming on the English Stage between 1660 
and 1823.” By Miss Lily B. Campbell, of the University 
of Wisconsin. 


{Between 1660 and 1770 we note adherence to certain sloly evolvd 
traditions in regard to stage costumes. The period was markt by 
eccentricities of costuming arising from attemts at accuracy in 
historical detail and local color. Between 1770 and 1823 artists 
and managers workt under the influence of groing antiquarian 
interests and archeological discoveries, while beauty of costume was 
advanced by increast interest in Greek sculpture and mechanical 
changes in stage illumination and arrangement.—Fifteen minutes.] 


14. “Some Predecessors of Shakespeare’s Children.” 
By Professor Walter Clyde Curry, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

{Investigation of pre-Elizabethan literature shoes that, with a 
single exception, the children of Shakespeare’s plays ar made out 
of traditional English material. Most of them belong (1) to the 
Lay-Figure type; two of them are (2) The Forward or Bad-Boy 
type; and one of (3) The Pathetic-Figure Type. The fact that he 
folloes tradition, together with a consideration of the limitations 
of the stage, may explain Shakespeare’s apparent inability to portray 
childhood with truth.—Fifteen minutes.] 


15. “ Morality Themes in Milton’s Poetry.” By Pro- 
fessor Robert L. Ramsay, of the University of Missouri. 


[The historic morality themes wer an important part of the furni- 
ture of Milton’s mind. In the development of his career the morality 
yielded stedily to the parable. The three chief themes of the morality 
play—viz., the Debate of the Four Daughters of God, the Coming 
of Deth, and the Conflict of the Vices and Virtues—wer drawn 
upon in the minor poems; the third supplied the plot of Comus; all 
combined in the original plot of Paradise Lost; traces of all remain 
even in the finisht epics; all hav vanisht from Samson Agonistes 
and been replaced by the parable or concrete type of allegory. Sig- 
nificance for the groeth of Milton’s mind.—Twenty minutes.] 
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Chairman—Professor Edwin Carl Roedder, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Secretary—Mr. August R. Krehbiel, of the State Uni- 
versity of Towa. 


16. “ Accent-Mixture and Sound-Changes.” By Pro- 
fessor C. M. Lotspeich, of the University of Cincinuati. 


[Consonant shifts and umlaut ar the result of a mixing of two 
different types of accentuation, Nordic (North German) and Alpine 
(in its purest form, French). The Germanic and High German 
consonant shifts ar in origin identical with Celtic’ “lenition” and 
arose from antagonistic muscular reaction. This theory eliminates 
increase of force of expiration as a positiv factor in sound-changes. 
Umlaut is the result of accent-mixture, whereby a new and unnatural 
dominant, or moment of maximum muscular contraction, is substi- 
tuted for an old habitual one. Fenomenon identical in Celtic, Slavic, 
and Germanic.—Twenty-five minutes.] 


In the absence of the author thru serius ilness the paper 
was red by Mr. A. W. Aron. It was discust by Messrs. 
Hollander and Aron, of the University of Wisconsin, and 
Professor G. H. Stempel, of Indiana University. 


17. “The Middle High German Clipt Preterits gie, 
fie, lie as Indications of Shifting Speech-Feeling.” By 
Professor Robert James Kellogg, of the James Millikin 
University. 

[That the MHG fenomena of (1) omission of intervocalic h, g, and 
w, (2) assimilativ and sandhi variations of h, k, ch, and g, (3) 
syncopated verb forms, (4) grammatical change (Verner’s Law) wer 
intrencht in speech-feeling is shoen by their creating analogical 
formations. It appears (1) that these fonetic equations and 
variations wer associated with and reénforced each other in MHG 
speech-feeling, and (2) that stem variation between strong preterit 
singular and plural was of fundamental importance here. It folloes 
(3) that MHG speech-feeling was predisposed to formation of clipt 
preterits and (4) that, obversely, subsequent stem-leveling of preterit 
singular and plural favord leveling out of these forms.—Fifteen 
minutes.] 
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In the absence of the author this paper was not red. 


18. “The Erliest Music to Goethe’s Faust.” By Pro- 
fessor James Davies, of the University of Minnesota. 


[This paper treated the development of the idea of a musical 
setting to Faust which resulted in the Radziwill arrangement. The 
evolution of this was traced principally thru the Zelter-Goethe 
correspondence. The paper was merely a section of a larger scheme 
now in preparation, which includes consideration of the influence of 
the Faust idea in the world of music.—Twenty minutes.] 


The paper was discust by Professors J. T. Hatfield and 
A. R. Hohlfeld, and by Director Max Griebsch, of the 
National German-American Teachers’ Seminary. 


19. “Traces of Matriarchy in Germanic Hero-lore.” 
By Mr. Albert W. Aron, of the University of Wisconsin. 


[A review of the theory of matriarchy. Matriarchy among Celts 
and other Indo-European races. Contemporary mention of matri- 
archy among Germanic races. Numerus references to close relation- 
ship between uncle and sister’s son in Germanic hero-lore. Bearing 
of this question on text interpretation, on the problem of Germanic 
civilization, and on relationship of Germanic and Indo-European.— 
Twenty-five minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professors Roedder, Stempel, 
and Hohlfeld, and Mr. Hollander. 


Romance LanGuaGeEs 
Chatrman—Professor R. P. Jameson, of Oberlin Col- 
lege. 
20. “ The Author of Branches IT. and V.a of the Re- 
nard and Chrétien de Troyes.” By Professor Lucy M. 


Gay, of the University of Wisconsin. 


[M. Wilmotte in Romania, 1915, endevors to sho that the author 
of the oldest branch of the Renard was acquainted with Chrétien. 
Three passages of the Renard ar cited as proof. Models for two of 
these ar found in works mentiond in the prolog of Branch II. The 
third is as probably a berroing of Chrétien from the Renard, as 
vice versa.—Twenty minutes.] 
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This paper was discust by Professor Hugh A. Smith. 


21. “ Decameron IV.v and the Sicilian Basil Song.” 
By Professor H. M. Belden, of the University of Missouri. 


{The Sicilian canzone, “ Quale esso fu lo mal cristiano,” commonly 
accepted as the source of Decameron IV, v, had originally the same 
meaning as the English Sprig of Thyme folk-song. Boccaccio con- 
sciusly reinterpreted it to fit the lover-murderd-by-brothers theme.— 
Twenty minutes.] 


22. “The Background and Date of Gautier’s Hracle.” 
By Professor Frederick A. G. Cowper, of the University 


of Wisconsin. 
[The date 1164 is generally given for the Eracle of Gautier 


d’Arras, but the form of the poem and the prolog and epilog indicate 
a lapse of years between the composition of the first and second 
parts. Provins furnisht the setting. Striking similarity between the 
migration of Gautier d’Arras and of Chrétien de Troie from Cham- 
pagne to Flanders.—Fifteen minutes.] 


The paper was discust by the Chairman. 
23. “Gautier and Sterne.” By Professor Francis B. 


Barton, of the University of Minnesota. 

[Gautier’s familiarity with Sterne is attested by frequent reference 
to incidents in Tristram Shandy. Clearly markt traces of Sterne’s 
influence on Gautier found especially in Gautier’s erlier works: (1) 
close imitation of specific incidents in Sterne; (2) use of nearly 
all of Sterne’s idiosyncrasies of style; (3) the account of a jurney 
that may be termd “sentimental”; (4) the pert, bantering attitude 
that Gautier at times assumes toward the reader.—Fifteen minutes.] 


The paper was discust by Professor A. Coleman, of the 
University of Chicago. 

24. “The Influence of Conservatism upon the Art 
of Pereda.” By Dr. John Van Horne, of the University 


of Illinois. 

[Pereda wrote because he felt within him the impulse to write. 
Nearly all his works contain something of a polemical nature, which 
must be atributed to distaste for modernism. This paper aimd to 
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sho that the controversial spirit is one of the most fundamental and 
most valuable elements in Pereda’s productions, altho it often inter- 
feres with formal art.—Twenty minutes.] 


25. “ Les ‘ Cahiers’ de L’Amitié de France.” By Mr. 
Robert Silvercruys, of the University of Wisconsin. 


[Plusieurs articles ont paru au cours de ces derniéres années od 
l’on s’est efforeé d’indiquer le caractére et l’importance du courant 
catholique dans la littérature francaise d’aujourd-hui. L’histoire des 
“ Cahiers ” de l’Amitié de France et l'étude de l’esprit qui s’y mani- 
feste ne peuvent manquer de nous donner des lumiéres nouvelles.— 
Twenty minutes.] 


The members of the Central Division wer entertaind at 


luncheon by the local membership at the University Club 
at half past twelv on Friday. 


THIRD SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28 
Departmental Conference on Instruction 


This period was devoted to three departmental meet- 
ings, representing the English, Germanic, and Romance 
Languages, for the discussion of problems of instruction. 
A definit sequence of work is attemted in these confer- 
ences. The sessions wer all held in the Law Bilding, 
opening at 2.30 p. m. The folloing programs wer pre 
sented : 

ENGLIsH 


Chairman—Professor Karl Young, of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Secretary—Professor Thomas A. Knott, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


The conference herd the extended and able report of 
the special committee on Freshman English, appointed 
in 1916, consisting of Professors F. A. Manchester, of the 
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University of Wisconsin, F. W. Scott, of the University 
of Illinois, and J. M. Thomas, of the University of Minne- 
sota. The report, which was presented by the Chairman, 
Professor Manchester, was discust paragraph by paragraph, 
by the folloing persons: Miss Frances Allen Foster, of 
Carleton College, Professors Carleton F. Brown, J. M. 
Thomas, and Miss Whitney, of the University of Minne- 
sota, Professors F. G.Hubbard, O. J. Campbell, Jr., Karl 
Young, W. E. Leonard, H. B. Lathrop, Charles S. Pendle- 
ton, F. A. Manchester, of the University of Wisconsin, H. 
M. Belden, of the University of Missouri, F. B. Snyder, 
of Northwestern University, Killis Campbell, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Samuel Moore, of the University of 
Michigan. At the close of the discussion Professor Lath- 
rop moved that the report be receivd and if possible printed 
and circulated for discussion at the next meeting. The 
motion was past. 


The conference past then to the reading of papers: 


26. “The Place of Old and Middle English in the 
Undergraduate Curriculum.” By Professor Carleton F. 
Brown, of the University of Minnesota. 


The paper was discust by Professors Samuel Moore and 
W. E. Leonard. 


Upon the motion of Professor Moore the Chairman was 
directed to appoint a committee of three to name a chair- 
man of the conference for 1918, this committee to report 
their choice to the officers of the Division. The Chairman 
named the folloing: Professors H. M. Belden, Chairman, 
T. A. Knott, and W. D. Howe of Indiana University. 
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Chairman—Professor James Taft Hatfield, of North- 
western University. 

Secretary—Professor Bayard Quincy Morgan, of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Professor Hatfield, acting as chairman in the absence 
thru ilness of Professor C. M. Lotspeich, who prepared 
the program, said in substance: 

>Meeting to-day under exceptional conditions, and with a sense of 
the straitening of our resources and ivfiuence, we hav no word of 
complaint as to hardships. In this heroic time we hav full faith 
in the essential large-hartedness and justis of the American people, 
and await with confidence the victory of the national cause and 
the brightening of the horizon. 


The folloing topics wer offerd for discussion: 


27. “Standardization of Editions of German Texts.” 
By Professor B. J. Vos, of Indiana University. 


Professor Vos had hoped up to the last moment that the 
quarantine on his home wud be lifted, and so had made no 
provision for the reading of his paper, which promised 
especially animated discussion. 


28. “Elementary Work from a Different Angle.” 
By Professor Walter R. Myers, of the University of Min- 


nesota. 

Language training is primarily art training, that is, training in 
skil in handling the language tool, as opposed to scientific knolege 
about language. Greater emfasis shud therefore be laid upon the 
expression of thought from the beginning, even to the exclusion, in 
the first weeks, of all scientific information about the language, 
until the beginner has, thru the necessarily close observation and 
imitation, formd the habit of associating immediately in his sub- 
consciusness the idea and the expression for the idea. Imitation 
and practis, being the essentials in all art training, ar supported 
by criticism (grammar) after a basis of skil has been developt. 
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The application of these principles influences fundamentally the 
selection of reading material, the methods of preparing assignments 
and of conducting recitations, as wel as the methods of study and 
the volitional attitude of the student. 


This paper gave rise to spirited discussion, in which par- 
ticipated Professors Barrows, Hatfield, Roedder, Morgan, 
Graves, Koenig, Pflueger, Hohlfeld, and Messrs. Aron and 


Diehl. 


29. “ Practical Suggestions on the Methodology of 
Undergraduate Literary Courses.” By Professor John L. 


Kind, of the University of Wisconsin. 

Pointing out that heretofore little attention had been paid to 
this group of courses, the speaker outlined the steps by which the 
German department at the University of Wisconsin had classified 
and arranged these courses, and detaild the present practis of their 
administration. Two groups of undergraduate literary courses ar 
distinguisht, designated respectivly as A and B courses. The courses 
in Group A ar primarily language-practis courses. Emfasis is 
laid on close examination of the text, on grammatical knolege, on 
written and spoken German. The courses in Group B ar primarily 
literature-study courses, presupposing the completion of a course in 
Group A. The amount of reading is here largely increast, emfasis 
is laid on collateral reading, biografical and cultural background, 
and literary appreciation. Most of the courses ar conducted in 
German, but there ar fewer written exercises. At the completion 
of such a course, the student is prepared to meet the more exacting 
requirements of the advanced literary courses. 


This paper was discust by Professors Hatfield and Hohl- 
feld. 


Professor Charles H. Handschin, of Miami University, 
was elected Chairman of the section for 1918. 


Romance LANGUAGES 
Chairman—Professor A. Coleman, of the University of 


Chicago. 
Secretary—Dr. John Van Horne, of the University of 


Illinois. 
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A.—Reports of Committees 


I. Professor T. E. Oliver, of the University of Illinois, 
reported on behalf of the program committee that a definit 
policy had been started which wud extend over several 
years, dealing in turn with first, second, third, and fourth- 
year work. He recommended that a chairman, vice-chair- 
man, and secretary, be elected annually, and that this com- 
mittee be charged with the direction of the program. The 
report was adopted. 


Upon the recommendation of the nominating committee, 
Professors A. Marinoni, Theo. L. Neff, and Lucy M. Gay, 
the folloing officers wer elected for the 1918 meeting: 
Chairman, Professor H. R. Brush, University of North 
Dakota; Vice-Chairman, Professor A. de Salvio, North- 
western University; Secretary, Professor C. E. Leaven- 
worth, Wabash College. These officers constitute the pro- 
gram committee. 


II. Reports from the committees appointed last year 
“to prepare and submit in 1917 standard courses for the 
first year college classes in French, Italian, and Spanish.” 


(a) French Committee: Professors A. Coleman, Barry 
Cerf, University of Wisconsin, and Mark Skidmore, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 


The report was divided into an introduction, recommendations, and 
ways and means. The introduction discust general tendencies and 
methods, and made allowance for differences in varius institutions 
and localities. It was recomme:ded that the folloing points be 
strest: pronunciation, grammar, understanding and use of living 
language, reading, and French life, history, customs, ete. The 
folloing ways and means wer mentiond: practis in pronunciation, 
fonetic symbols, extensiv drill, reproductions, devices to stimulate 
interest and to clarify, groupings of words, etc., use of French in 
class, the reading of about 100 pages in the first semester, and 150 
or more in the second, careful translation at first, and the intro- 
duction, whenever possible, of maps and historical matter. 
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This paper was discust by Professors C. E. Young, of 
Beloit College, H. R. Brush, and R. P. Jameson. On the 
motion of Professor Young it was voted that the report 
be accepted, presented to the Modern Language Journal 
for publication, and printed in abbreviated form in the 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of 


America. 


(b) Italian Committee: Professors A. Marinoni, 
University of Arkansas; E. H. Wilkins, University of 
Chicago; and Ruth Shepard Phelps, University of Minne- 


sota. 

Italian is alredy more standardized than French or Spanish, 
particularly in the use of grammars and reading texts, these being 
few in number. Most classes meet three times a week and read in 
all from 200 to 300 pages. Altho classes ar small, variations in 
ability of students make oral practis difficult. To meet this situa- 
tion the first semester shud be used for training students to under- 
stand spoken and written Italian; not very much composition shud 
be done until the second semester, when many exercises may be 
written, and free composition introduced. Translation ought to be 
prominent at the outset, and gro less and less important. 


This report was discust by Professor Kenneth Mc- 
Kenzie, of the University of Illinois. Professor T. E. 
Oliver moved that the report be accepted and presented in 
form for publication to the Modern Language Journal. 


The motion was carried. 


(ce) Spanish Committee: Professors John D. Fitz- 
Gerald, E. W. Olmsted, University of Minnesota, and 


Arthur L. Owen, University of Kansas. 

A careful comparison of syllabi alredy publisht shoes a remarkable 
approximation to identity. Radical methods shud be avoided, in 
favor of a thoughtful policy of choice. In pronounciation Castilian 
shud be used. Training in grammar must form the background 
for the work in all beginning classes. Translation into good idiomatic 
English is essential. It is probably advisable to adopt a grammar 
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that wil giv a skeleton of the entire field in one semester, leaving 
the second semester for review and greater stressing of detail. 
Syntax shud be left for the second year. In reading, some 100 
pages shud be coverd in the first, and 200 in the second semester. 
Constant oral and written reproduction must accompany both 
grammar and reading work. Finally, some really good pieces of 
prose and verse ar to be memorized. 


This report was discust by Professor G. T. Northup, of 
the University of Chicago. On his motion it was voted 
that the report be accepted and sent to Hispania in form 
for publication. 


Professor McKenzie offerd a resolution providing that 
no difference shud be made between arts and science 
students in first year classes in Romance languages. The 
resolution was adopted. 


The Chair ruled that the question of Spanish pronun- 
ciation, which was to be taken from the table and decided 
at this meeting, was settled by the unanimus acceptance of 
the Spanish committee’s report containing the recommen- 
dation of Castilian pronunciation. There was no debate 
or question. 

B.—Papers 

(Ten-minute introductory talks on the essential elements of 

second-year college courses in French, Italian, and Spanish.) 


30. French: Professor Stephen H. Bush, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


In the second year students do not notis such rapid improvement 
as in the first. The gap between good and poor students widens. 
No purely mechanical solution for these difficulties. Translation 
must be used as a backbone, the final test to determin whether 4 
class comprehends a text. The danger of too much translation offset 
by conversation based on the text in every possible variety of method. 
French summaries of outside reading ar useful. Composition plays 
a great role in the grammar work, which shud include review and 
dril in details. A text from which to write French, and free compo 
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sition, with a standard grammar, produces better results than a 
composition book. A special effort must be made to enliven second- 
year French, so that the student wil feel that he is lerning something 


truly helpful. 


31. Italian: Professor Ruth Shepard Phelps, Univer- 


sity of Minnesota. 

Few of the reasons that lead students to elect modern languages 
are operativ in the case of Italian. It can expect only their marginal 
interest. For this reason, however, second-year students, tho few, 
ar fit. They ar fairly wel equipt to study Dante, and in most 
institutions ar permitted te do so. But as the Dante course is not 
open to sophomores, it is not suited to be a so-cald second-year 
course, though the fact that second-year students can read Dante 
shoes that a second-year course wil hav little in common with the 
intermediate courses in other modern languages. It can be much 
more advanced. It shud be literary in caracter, because Italian is 
less than French an end in itself, and the practical uses for it ar 
not so immediate. The course shud be predominantly in poetry 
rather than prose, leaving prose, which is especially the vehicle 
of thought, for work in English and French, and emfasizing the 
peculiarly Italian contribution of beauty, which is felt most in 
poetry. A tentativ recommendation is made of a course in the 
greatest poets (as Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, Leopardi, Car- 
ducci) supported by composition work to remind the student of 


grammar. 
32. Spanish: Professor Arthur L. Owen, University 


of Kansas. 

It is advisable to include in the same sections students with 
utilitarian and cultural aims and present material for both, rather 
than to separate them. Assuming five hours a week for the course, 
three hours ar devoted to reading and two to composition, oral and 
written. A long, easy text with stedily increasing assignments shud 
develop the student’s ability to read. Translation may perhaps be 
limited to difficult passages. The reading may be used, from the 
first, for grammatical and conversational purposes. A comprehensiv 
grammar shud be used for reference and intensiv study of certain 
details. In conversation, students must be traind to do more than 
anser questions. A volume of easy plays is serviceable for oral 
résumés, etc. A good composition book, varied by free translation 
into Spanish, is the most practical material for writing. In the 
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second semester the difficulty of texts red shud be sensibly increast; 
literary interpretation need not he neglected, but can only be 
incidental. 


On the motion of Professor Hugh A. Smith, University 
of Wisconsin, it was voted to leav next year’s program to 
the program committee. 


C.—Round-Table Discussion 


I. The Utilization of the Present Opportunity for the 
Development of the Study of French. 


Professor H. A. Smith presented the results of a circu- 
lar letter dealing with the problem of securing instruction 
in French and Spanish, and offerd the folloing resolution: 


Owing especially to the demand for those who speak French, many 
teachers of French and Spanish hav recently enterd war servis. 
At the same time the number of students in French and Spanish 
has greatly increast. This has brought about a serius situation 
in the teaching of these subjects. In a number of schools and 
colleges, to meet this situation in the easiest way, and in some 
cases also to retain old teachers, there hav been shifted into French 
and Spanish work teachers from other fields who ar inadequately 
prepared or not able to enter wholehartedly into the promotion of 
this work. The section of Romance Languages in the Central 
Division of the Modern Language Association of America desires 
to call the attention of school and college administrators to the 
inadvisability of the above mentiond practis, and, at the same 
time, to pledge to these authorities its best efforts for the imme- 
diate training of more French and Spanish teachers. To this end, 
also, it appeals to administrators of the varius institutions where 
such teachers can be traind for their codperation in the development 
of suitable courses and for the assignment, where possible, of fello- 
ships and scolarships for the aid of candidates in these subjects. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Professor Smith then moved that an executiv committee 
of five hav general charge of the matter of urging better 
facilities for the immediate training of more French and 
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Spanish teachers, and that this committee be specially 
charged to secure in each state a strong local committee to 
undertake the further development of French and Spanish 
in the high schools and the general promotion of the work 
with the state as a unit. Professor Barry Cerf, of the 
University of Wisconsin, proposed as an amendment that 
the committee consist of Professors Smith, Olmsted, and 
McKenzie and two others chosen by them. The motion, 
thus amended, was carried. 


II. Military French. 


On the motion of Professor Olmsted, it was voted that 
officers of the Central Division be requested to confer with 
officers of the Eastern Division with a view to offering the 
co-operation of this Association with the War Department 
in providing facilities for the study of French by those 
in military servis. 


FOURTH SESSION, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29 
The meeting was cald to order at 9.30 a. m. 


The Secretary red a letter from Professor William 
Gardner Hale, Chairman, requesting that the representa- 
tion of the Association upon the Committee on Grammati- 
cal Nomenclature be continued. Upon the motion of 
Professor Kenneth McKenzie, this was unanimusly voted. 
The Committee reported that, in addition to a small 
French book for our soldiers in France, quite recent 
grammars of English, Italian, and Spanish hav adopted 
the nomenclature of the Report of the Committee and that 
an English grammar now under revision wil adopt it. 
Some ten English grammars in all hav adopted it. 


The Secretary presented the report of the Executiv 
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Committee, consisting of the Chairman and Secretary 
and Professors C. R. Baskervill, E. W. Olmsted, and E. 
Prokosch. 

In accordance with the action of the Division in 1916, 
directing the Committee to take under advisement the 
general question of the caracter and arrangement of the 
annual programs of meetings, the Committee recom- 
mended, as the result of its considerable deliberation: 


That the program of one general session be devoted to some field 
of general interest, and consist of one leading paper of some length 
and of such caracter as to interest members in different fields of 
reserch, with shorter papers groupt about it. The committee further 
suggests that the Secretary be allowd large discretion in the applica- 
tion of this feature of the programs, which shud not be mandatory 
in caracter. 


In the lively discussion that folloed there participated 
Professors E. W. Olmsted and J. M. Thomas, of the 
University of Minnesota; B. E. Young, R. P. Jameson, 
and Hugh A. Smith. A motion to table the recommenda- 
tion was lost. After further discussion, in which partici- 
pated Professors Kenneth McKenzie, Charles E. Young, 
and Barry Cerf, the question was referd to the Committee 
for further consideration. The fact that two sessions ar 
alredy set apart, one for tecnical papers and one for 
problems of instruction, was a factor that led many to feel 
that there was no need for immediate action, altho others 
activ in the debate favord stil further modifications in the 
programs. 


Professor R. S. Crane presented the folloing report of 
the Committee on Resolutions: 


Resolvd: that the members of the Central Division of the Modern 
Language Association of America express to the authorities of the 
University of Wisconsin and to the members of the Local Committee 
their appreciation of the warm curtesy and the cordial hospitality 
shoen them during the present meeting. 

R. 8S. Crane, Chairman, R. L. Ramsay, W. C. Curry, Committee. 
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This resolution was unanimusly adopted. 


The Committee on Time and Place of the Next Meeting 
reported, thru Professor R. P. Jameson, in favor of accept- 
ing the invitation of Washington University. In the dis- 
cussion that folloed, members of the Division exprest 
their deep appreciation of this invitation, but in view of 
the unusual stress now prevailing and of the difficulty of 
securing a good attendance at places outside of the central 
area, the Division went on record by vote as favoring 
Chicago as the next meeting-place, leaving the whole ques- 
tion, however, to the Executiv Committee, with power to 
act. There participated in this discussion Professors H. 
B. Lathrop, Luey M. Gay, Friedrich Bruns, Hugh A. 
Smith, B. Q. Morgan, Kenneth McKenzie, B. E. Young, 
and Dr. John Van Horne. It was evident that there was 
a strong sentiment in the Division favoring Chicago as the 
regular meeting-place every year. 


Varius questions of law and procedure having arisen in 
recent meetings, the Chairman, upon the motion of the 
Secretary, was authorized to appoint a committee to ex- 
amin the laws of the Division, from the beginning, to 
make an orderly collection thereof, to formulate proposed 
modifications therein, and to report its recommendations 
at the next meeting. The Chairman appointed the folloing 
committee: Professors E. W. Oimsted, Chairman; Thomas 
A. Jenkins, of the University of Chicago, and Robert A. 
Law, of the University of Texas. 


The Secretary presented the need of more members of 
the Association and past around cards for nominations to 
be forwarded to the Secretary of the Association. 


The Division adopted the folloing resolution offerd by 
Professor E. W. Olmsted: 
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Resolvd: that it is the sense of the Central Division of the Modern 
Language Association of America, in view of wide-spred dissatisfac- 
tion among its members with the use of Simplified Spelling, as exem- 
plified in the publications of this Association, that a referendum vote 
of all members of the Association shud be taken on the question of 
continuing this policy. 

Professor Karl Young presented the folloing resolu- 
tions: 

Resolvd: that the Central Division of the Modern Language 
Association of America favors the compilation and publication of a 


list of photographic copies of appropriate manuscripts and rare 
printed books accessible in the United States and Canada; and, 


Resolvd: that the Executiv Council be requested to appoint a 
committee with power to forward this project. 


Upon motion, these resolutions wer adopted. 


On behalf of the Nominating Committee Professor 
Searles, Chairman, presented the folloing report: 


The Committee recommended that in the interest of a 


permanent and effectiv policy the three members who, with 
the Chairman and Secretary ex officio, compose the Exec- 
utiv Committee be henceforth elected for terms of one, 
two, and three years, respectivly. 


With this recommendation the Committee nominated: 

For Chairman, Professor B. J. Vos, of Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

For Secretary, Professor B. E. Young, of Vanderbilt 
University. 

For the Executiv Committee, to serv one year, Professor 
Otto Heller; to serv two years, Professor E. W. Olmsted ; 
to serv three years, Professor C. R. Baskervill. 


Upon motion, the Secretary was instructed to cast the 
ballot of the Division for the report, and the said report 
with its recommendations was declared adopted. 
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The reading of papers was then resumed. 


33. “ Modern Thought in German Lyric Verse.” By 
Professor Friedrich Bruns, University of Wisconsin. 


{This paper discust in outline the development of a modern 
Weltanschauung in the German lyric poets from Goethe and the 
Romantic school to Nietzsche and Richard Dehmel. Three lines of 
thought wer taken up: the pantheistic conception of the deity, the 
problem of free will, and the valuation of life—Thirty minutes.] 


34. “The Abbé Prévost and Shakespeare.” By Mr. 
George R. Havens, Indiana University. 

{Three men, in the second quarter of the eighteenth century— 
Muralt, Voltaire, and Abbé Prévost—ar prominent in the diffusion 
among the French of a knolege of England and the English. The 
last has generally been considerd the most liberal in his apprecia- 
tions. A study of his attitude toward Shakespeare, particularly in 
his periodical, le Pour et Contre (1733-1740), leads to a belief that 
he was less in advance of his time than has been thought.—Fifteen 
minutes.] 


35. “The Poe-Griswold Controversy.” By Professor 


Killis Campbell, University of Texas. 

[A fresh reviewal of the case in the light of sundry contemporary 
documents and of our maturer knolege of Poe as reveald by his 
editors and biografers. Griswold is shoen to have erd less than is 
commonly supposed in his editing of Poe, but to hav given a very 
inaccurate account of the poet’s life and caracter—Twenty minutes.] 


36. “The Beginnings of Rhyme.” By Professor 
George Pullen Jackson, University of North Dakota. 

[The hypothesis is advanced that end rime, as it evolvd in medieval 
times, is not a borroing of the classical homeoteleuton, but rather a 
groth, indigenus to Western Europe, and springing naturally from 
a rhythmic-melodic environment prepared for it by the peculiar bild 
of the Latin church hymns and of similar secular songs. The 
discussion of this environment was the central purpose of the paper.— 
Twenty minutes.] 


During the reading of this paper, Professor Lucy M. 
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Gay occupied the chair, and during the reading of those 
folloing, Mr. Louis Wann acted as Secretary. 


37. “Two Poetic Interpreters of the West.” By Mr. 
John A. Lomax, of Chicago, Ill. 


{“ Out among the big things—the mountains and the plains "— 
arise voices burdend with the effort to make clear the raw life of the 
outlands. The desperado, the cowboy, the ranger, the two-gun man, 
the broncho buster, the bull-dogger, ar the poetic cavaliers; while 
the open plain, the wide desolate places, the cattle trails, the cow 
camp, the maverick and the dogies, the sun and saddle, the dance 
halls, the region where the wil of the individual is the law, provide 
the stage for stirring scenes. Two poets hav recently written of 
this life, taking for their hero the cowboy. If cowboys ar not quite 
as here represented, they ought to be—Twenty minutes.] 


38. “English Political Satire in Verse During the 
American Revolution.” By Professor Virgil L. Jones, 
University of Arkansas. 


[All the verse satirists of the period wer mediocre and lacking 
in originality. They wer usually bitterly partisan and personal. 
Prior to 1779 a majority of the satirists favord the colonists. After 
that time there came a decline in production and a change in tone 
caused by the entrance of France into the war. The increasing 
seriusness of the conflict tended to destroy satire.—Twenty minutes.] 


In the absence of the author of this paper, it was not 
presented. 


39. “Childhood in Victor Hugo’s Poetry.” By Pro- 
fessor R. P. Jameson, Oberlin College. 


{Victor Hugo is practically the first French poet to study the 
child. Remarkable number of poems and allusions. Sources of his 
inspiration—memories of childhood, periods of family life, etc. 
Metrical translations of typical poems. Sincerity of emotion shoen 
especially in the poems on the deth of his daughter. Classification 
of the pictures and allusions, recurring antitheses, ete, Conclusion.— 
Twenty minutes.] 


There being no further business the meeting was de- 
clared adjurnd. 
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PAPERS PRESENTED BY TITLE ONLY 


40. “The Authority of O in Reconstituting the Text of the 
Chanson de Roland.” By Professor Thomas Atkinson Jenkins, 
University of Chicago. 

{Fluctuations in the estimate of the value of O in Roland text- 
criticism; Bédier’s return to the position of Theodor Miller; 
Stengel’s abandonment of O very frequently inadmissible.] 


41. “The Oriental in Restoration Drama.” By Mr. Louis Wann, 
University of Wisconsin. 

[This paper presents: First, a corpus of all Restoration plays with 
Orientals in the dramatis persone ; second, the results of an analysis 
of these plays on the basis of (1) types of plays, (2) sources, (3) 
scenes of action, (4) nationalities represented, (5) customs depicted; 
third, the conclusions reacht as to the extent and accuracy of the 
knolege of Restoration Englishmen regarding the Orient.] 


42. “Two Notes on Germanic Syntax.” By Professor Morgan 
Callaway, Jr., University of Texas. 

[The first note attemts to sho that, in the so-cald Dativ-with- 
Infinitiv Construction in the Germanic Languages, whether after 
impersonal or personal verbs, the infinitiv is substantival, not 
predicativ, in function; and that the dativ is more intimately 
connected with the finite verb of its clause than with the infinitiv. 
The second note attemts to sho that, in the Germanic Languages as 
a whole, the Present Appositiv Participle originally had not the 
power of governing an accusativ object, but acquired this power 
from Greek and Latin.] ; : 


43. “Falstaff: Thief, Jester, and Knight.” By Professor Charles 


{Critics of Falstaff fail to take into account the complexity of 
the caracter. Falstaff is (1) a conventional rogue with the buoyancy 
common in romantic treatment of the rogue; (2) a conventional 
alehouse jester, but a genuine wit; (3) a conventional braggart 
soldier, but one who can fight; and (4) a quasi-historical caracter. 
In The Merry Wives of Windsor conventions of the Pantaloon ar 
added. But so convincingly ar the elements harmonized, that 
Falstaff is far more than an aggregate of type figures in Elizabethan 
literature. ] 


44. “The Origin of the Sense of the Sacredness of Childhood 
Expressed in Wordsworth’s Poetry.” By Professor Edward Chauncey 
Baldwin, University of Illinois. 
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{The modern sense of the sacredness of childhood exprest in 
Wordsworth’s poetry is not, as has been commonly stated, of 
Platonic, nor even of Greek, origin. It is first found in the Hermetic 
Books. This mystical literature influenced Wordsworth thru Henry 
Vaughan. It also, thru Lactantius, had an effect upon erly legisla- 
tion to protect the rights of children.] 


45. “The Mastersinger Drama and the Niirnberg Archives.” By 
Professor Neil C. Brooks, University of Illinois. 

{An attemt to thro new light upon the mastersinger performances 
in Niirnberg from study of archival notices publisht by Hampe and 
facts about Hans Sachs and the mastersingers. The time and 
duration of the annual dramatic season and the gradual changes 
in it, the number and caracter of the plays given each year, examind 
especially in the light of Hans Sachs’ activity, the social position of 
the mastersingers, the attitude of the city council toward them, 
and the gradual changes in it.] 


46. “Fielding and the Shakespearean Criticism of His Time.” 
By Miss Helen Sard Hughes, University of Montana. 

[Fielding’s Shakespearean criticism treats of four points: (1) the 
excellence of Shakespeare’s genius; (2) special caracteristics of art 
in relation to the classical canons of Fielding’s day; (3) eighteenth- 
century methods of editing S.; (4) S. and the theater of Fielding’s 
time. His critical position appears in satires of such editors of S. 
as Dennis, Theobold, and Warburton; in his frendship for Garrick, 
and his hostility to the opponents of Garrick, to him opponents of 
true Shakespearean art; in his attack on the tragedy of Corneille 
and its English exponents. Fielding the ally of lovers of Shake- 
speare to whom Johnson brought support in his preface of 1765.] 


47. “The German Dramatist of the Sixteenth Century and His 
Bible.” By Dr. Joseph E. Gillet, University of Iinois. 


{Complications resulted from the survival of Biblical drama, 
product of the Middle Ages and Catholicism, into the Renaissance 
and Reformation. A theory, regulating the treatment of sacred 
themes, and divided between esthetic and religius considerations, 
was evolvd. The storm center the Passion Play. To dramaturgic 
objections to using Christ as protagonist wer added Luther’s stric- 
tures. This opposition caused Joachim Greff to giv up writing a 
Passion play. On the introduction of the Lord into Nativity or 
Easter plays, or reading dramas, opinion was more tolerant.] 


48. “Primer Diccionario General de Americanismos” (Spanish- 
Americanisms). By Dr. Homero Serfs, University of Illinois. 
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[There is no general dictionary of Spanish-Americanisms. There 
ar local dictionaries of Argentinisms, Cubanisms, etc. Some cuntries 
(Panama, Paraguay, Porto Rico, Santo Domingo) hav none at all. 
These dictionaries ar incomplete. Many wer compiled by persons 
who lack knolege in lexicography. As some of these provincialisms 
ar used in two or more cuntries, they ar naturally found in two or 
more dictionaries. Need of one dictionary which wil unify and 
embrace them all.] 


49. “From Le Misanthrope to Le Malade imaginaire.” By 
Professor Casimir Zdanowicz, University of Wisconsin. 

{This paper continues the study of the subjectiv element in 
Moliére presented at last meeting (“From Don Garcie to Le 
Misanthrope”). The author finds the subjectiv influence stronger 
in some plays than in others, corresponding to M.’s emotional expe- 
riences, particularly his feelings toward his wife. The tone is 
gayer, when he is seeking reconciliation with her, or just reconciled, 
as in Le Bourgeois gentilhomme, than in George Dandin or Amphi- 
tryon, where jealus pessimism predominates. M. generalizes from 
his own experiences, as does Alceste, but rectifies the evil of his 
generalizations by broader observations and wider sympathy with all 
that is human.] 


50. “ Moliére’s Debt to Malherbe.” By Professor Bert Edward 
Young, Vanderbilt University. 

{Moliére probably owed much to the disciplin of Malherbe for 
harmony of verse, pur ty of style, clearress and order of thought, 
but remaind unaffected by Malherbe’s pedantry and purism. In 
unimportant details he disregards Malherbe. Except for certain 
apparent reminiscences, like the rejoinder of Alceste (Misanthrope, 
act I, se. ii), which may hav been taken from an anecdote related 
of Malherbe by Racan (Vie de M. de Malherbe), his actual borroings 
ar scant. His det abstract rather than concrete. ] 
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MEETING OF THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the PurLoLocicat 
AssocIATION OF THE Paciric Coast was held in San 
Francisco, November 30 and December 1, 1917. ‘The 
morning and afternoon sessions of the two days were held 
at the California School of Fine Arts. The meeting in 
the evening of the first day was held at the University 
Club, immediately after the annual dinner. At this meet- 
ing the address of the President was read and discussed. 
The other sessions were devoted to the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers, and the transaction of business. The 
President, Professor Oliver M. Johnston, of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University, presided at all the sessions 
except the second, at which Professor Gilbert Chinard, of 
the University of California, occupied the chair. The 
following items of business were transacted: 


The annual report of the Treasurer was presented, ac- 
cepted, and referred to the Auditing Committee. 


Report of the Treasurer, 1916-1917 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand December 1, 1916 


Sent to Professor Bill, June 4, 1917 

Services of stenographer (for Secretary) .... 

Postage and printing 

Addressograph plates 

Services of janitor 2.00 

Balance on hand November 30, 1917 172.71 
$494.20 


$494.20 
EXPENDITURES 
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The President appointed the following committees: 
Nomination of Officers: Professors Hart, Murray, Car- 


ruth. 
Auditing: Professors Deutsch, C. G. Allen, Paschall. 


Membership: Professors Weber, Gaw, Rees, and Dr. 


Cox. 
Time and Place of Meeting: Professors J. T. Allen, 


Alden, and Dr. Reining. 
Social: Professors Tatlock and Church, and Dr. Ken- 


nedy. 


The following amendments to the Constitution were 
unanimously adopted : 


Article IV. Members. Section 1, as amended, now reads: “ Any 
one interested in philological studies may become a member of the 
Association by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment 
of Three Dollars and Fifty Cents ($3.50) as initiation fee, which 
initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual dues.” 

Section 2 of the same Article now reads, as amended: “The 
annual dues of members shall be Three Dollars and Fifty Cents 
($3.50). Of this amount the sum of Two Dollars and Fifty Cents 
($2.50) shall be used by the Treasurer to pay for an annual 
membership in either the American Philological Association or the 
Modern Language Association of America, according to the prefer- 
ence of the member. Members who pay their dues before the Ist of 
March shall be entitled to all the rights and privileges of member- 
ship for that year in the chosen national organization. Those who 
pay their dues after the lst of March shall be entitled to all these 
rights and privileges, except that of having their names appear 
in the alphabetical list of members published that year by the 
chosen national organization. For such members as desire to be 
enrolled in both national bodies the annual dues shall be Six 


Dollars ($6.00) .” 

The Secretary next read his correspondence with the 
Secretaries of the American Philological Association and 
the Modern Language Association of America, for the pur- 
pose of making clear the present status of negotiations con- 
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cerning official affiliation of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast with the two national bodies. It was 
unanimously voted that the parallel articles of agreement 
between the Philological Association of the Pacifie Coast 
and the two national bodies, already approved by the two 
national bodies at their meetings last December and pub- 
lished by them in their Proceedings, be approved. 


It was unanimously voted to adopt the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee, that various questions raised 
by the national secretaries be answered by the following 
declarations: 


(1) The Philological Association of the Pacific Coast desires 
to be affiliated with the Modern Language Association of America, 
as it has hitherto been, and hopes to continue to be, with the 
American Philological Association, except in so far as the latter 
relationship has been changed by the new articles of agreement 
adopted at this meeting. 

(2) It is the desire of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast that both national bodies print its minutes and 
program, the normal amount of space necessary for this purpose 
being from five to seven pages. 

(3) The Philological Association of the Pacific Coast does not 
expect the annual address of its President to be printed as a matter 
of course by either national body. It desires only that, in the 
selection of material for publication in the annual volume of Trans- 
actions and Proceedings of the American Philological Association 
and the quarterly Publications of the Modern Language Association 
of America, the papers read at the meetings of the Philological 
Association of the Pacific Coast be treated as though they had been 
presented at meetings of the national bodies. 

(4) The Philological Association of the Pacific Coast requests 
that in the alphabetical lists of members of the national organiza- 
tions the names of its members be printed without any distinguish- 
ing mark. Until it is possible for the Modern Language Association 
of America to amend its constitution to accord with the Articles 
of Agreement now tentatively entered into between the Modern 
Language Association of America and the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, i. ¢., for the years 1918 and 1919, the Executive 
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Committee is authorized to seek to secure for all our modern 
language members full membership in the Modern Language 
Association of America, in order that our modern language and our 
classical members may derive equal advantages from our relations 
to the national organizations. 


Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee it 
was voted that hereafter a complete list of our members, 
together with their addresses, be published and circulated 
in connection with the program of the annual meeting. 


Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee it 
was unanimously voted that Professor E. B. Clapp be 
made an honorary member of the Association. 


On motion the following officers, nominated by the Nom- 
inating Committee, were unanimously elected for the en- 
suing year: 

President: Gilbert Chinard. 

Vice-Presidents: H. C. Nutting, J. S. P. Tatlock. 

Secretary: W. A. Cooper. 

Treasurer: B. O, Foster. 

Executive Committee: The above-named officers and M. 
E. Deutsch, C. G. Allen, H. G. Shearin, and F. O. Mower. 


The Auditing Committee reported that it had examined 
the Treasurer’s accounts and found them correct. On 
motion the report was adopted. 


The Committee on Time and Place of Meeting recom- 
mended that the meeting of next year be held at the usual 
time and place. On motion the recommendation was 
adopted. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the California Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts, the Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and the directors of the University Club, for their 
hospitality. 
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The attendance at the five sessions numbered 38, 45, 45, 
30, and 42, respectively. 


Twenty-seven new members were elected. 


Adjourned. 
W. A. Cooper, 
Secretary. 


Program 
First Session 
Friday, November 30, 10 a. m. 


1. “The Réle of the Cook in Plautus’ Curculio.” By 
Dr. Clinton C. Conrad, of the University High School, 
Oakland, Cal. 


2. “ Lope de Vega: his Editors and Critics.” By Pro- 
fessor Rudolph Schevill, of the University of California. 


3. “The Conclusion of the Odyssey.” By Professor 
A. T. Murray, of the Leland Stanford Junior University. 


4. “The Split Infinitive.” By Professor W. H. Car- 
ruth, of the Leland Stanford Junior University. 


Second Session 
Friday, November 30, 2 p. m. 


5. ‘Giacosa’s Resa a discreztone, viewed as a social 
drama.” By Professor Stanley A. Smith, of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University. 


6. “ The Way of the Translator.” By Professor Fran- 
cis G, Allinson, of Brown University, Sather Professor of 
Classical Literature at the University of California. 


7. “Julius Caesar’s Reorganization of the Roman 
Census.” By Professor Jefferson Elmore, of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University. 
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8. “Lessing and Dryden.” By Dr. Lawrence M. 
Price, of the University of California. 

9. “Light on the Twelfth Century from Lawman.” 
By Professor John 8S. P. Tatlock, of the Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 


Third Session 


Friday, November 30, 8 p. m. 


10. Annual Address of the President of the Associa- 
tion, Professor Oliver M. Johnston, of the Leland Stanford 
Junior University: “Origin of the Old French Feudal 


Epic.” 
Fourth Session 
Saturday, December 1, 10 a. m. 

11. “ The Theory and Practice of Romanticism, Class- 
icism and Realism in the Writings of William Ernest 
Henley.” By Dr. William Chislett, Jr., of the University 
of California. 

12. “ The Death of Lepidus, Leader of the Revolution 
of 78 B.C.” By Professor Monroe E. Deutsch, of the 
University of California. 

13. “Greek and Runic Letters and Numbers.” By 
Professor George Hempl, of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University. 

14. “The Origin of the Proskénion.” By Professor 
James T. Allen, of the University of California. 

15. “The Conceits of the Seventeenth Century Lyr- 
ists.” By Professor Raymond M. Alden, of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University. 
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16. “Solon and Salamis.” By Professor Ivan M. 
Linforth, of the University of California. 


Fifth Session 
Saturday, December 1, 2 p. m. 


17. “The Pessimism of Pio Baroja.” By Professor 
Ramén Jaén, of the University of California. 


18. “The Thirteenth Book of the Aeneid.” By Dr. 
Anna Shipley Cox, of Mills College. 

19. “The History of the Sukhdthai Alphabet-—A 
Memorandum.” By Professor Cornelius B. Bradley, of 
the University of California. 

20. “A Proposed Definition of the Term ‘ Romantic’ 
as Used with Reference to German Literature.” By Pro- 
fessor Hermann J. Weber, of the University of California. 

21. “ The Question of Marriage in Die Wahlverwandt- 
schaften—Influence of J. J. Rousseau.” By Mr. Gabriel 
H. Grojean, of the Leland Stanford Junior University. 


22. “English Influences on Freiligrath.” By Mr. 
Erwin Gudde, of the University of California. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Tuurspay, DecemBer 27, 1917, ar New Haven, Conn., 
AT THE Turrty-FirtrH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
Mopern LaneuaGe AssocraTIon oF AMERICA 


By Kuno Francke 
THE IDEA OF PROGRESS FROM LEIBNIZ TO GOETHE 


At a time when the whole future of civilization is 
imperilled, when a recrudescence of primitive savagery 
threatens to put an end to the steady growth of that 
material culture which was the pride of the modern 
world, when it looks as though Europe were doomed to 
centuries of impoverishment, retrogression, and decay—at 
such a time the realm of ideas offers the only refuge from 
despair and the only basis for hope in the ultimate return 
of a happy, just, and well-ordered public life. 

I shall attempt to derive some such Boéthian “ consola- 
tion of philosophy” from a brief consideration of the 
conception of human progress which inspired German 
thinkers and poets of the eighteenth century and which 
was at the bottom of some of their noblest artistic creations. 


I 


It is a comforting thought, not only to a German but 
to all believers in mankind, that the idealism of classic 
German literature and philosophy had its roots in national 
conditions utterly discouraging, that it grew out of a war 
which had raged throughout the length and breadth of 
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German territory for a whole generation, and the ravages 
of which had left a once prosperous and powerful nation 
a crippled and bleeding prey both to the internal oppres- 
sion of princely absolutism and to the oft-repeated horrors 
of foreign invasion. That the age of Louis XIV should 
have produced in Germany, not a philosophy of pessimism 
and cynicism but the enlightened optimism of Leibniz, is 
indeed a testimony to the ineradicable resiliency and re- 
cuperative power of human nature. 

Looking back upon Leibniz’ philosophy from our own 
time, we might be tempted to say that it appears as an 
anticipatory warning and protest against the pernicious 
materialism, the blindness of passion, the obscuring of 
reason, the brute excesses of hatred, the destructive fury 
of ignorant fanaticism, and all the other hideous night- 
mares by which the world during these last abysmal years 
has been beset and led astray as never before. For from 
beginning to end this philosophy is an appeal to the 
upbuilding forces in human life; it is an appeal for en- 
lightenment, for understanding, for fairness, for harmony, 
for love. It is based upon the conviction that it is only 
necessary to see the good and the right clearly in order to 
make one desire to do it. It puts the will at the service 
of the intellect; it is a stimulus to incessant constructive 
activity ; and it holds out the hope of an infinite progress 
of the universe. 

In opposition to the empiricism of Locke, Leibniz con- 
ceives of the universe as a well ordered system of innumer- 
able spiritual entities, each founded upon itself, each 
following its own inner impulse, but all held together 
and harmonized with each other by a supreme spiritual 
being. And in contrast to Spinoza, Leibniz conceives of 
the universe not as a world of infinite unity and divine 
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sameness, but as a world of infinite diversity and never 
ceasing change. Each of the innumerable spiritual entities 
of which the world consists contains implanted in itself an 
impelling incentive for motion. There is indeed no static 
condition, no absence of motion anywhere; everything is 
dynamic, everything is inwardly quivering with action. 
There is no body without a soul, no matter without mind, 
the animal world and the plant world are separated from 
the human only by a lower degree of consciousness, and 
even what is called inorganic matter is only a less perfect 
organism, not entirely devoid of life. 

The human soul is the highest product of this system 
of spiritual forces of which we have actual knowledge. 
But in the human soul also, as in everything else, there is 
no fixedness of conditions, but a constant transition from 
one state to another. Leibniz, I believe, is the first modern 
philosopher who has strongly emphasized the large share 
taken by the unconscious in the life of the soul. What, 
however, gives to his consideration of the unconscious its 
special significance is that he sees in it the breeding 
place, so to speak, of all the higher mental activities. In 
combating Locke’s theory of sense impressions as the only 
source of human knowledge, he denies his opponent’s state- 
ment that there are times when the mind is without any 
thoughts. On the contrary, he says, there is every reason 
to believe that “ at every moment there are a multitude 
of conceptions in our mind without our being aware of 
them or reflecting about them; that is, that changes are 
constantly going on in our soul of which we are not 
conscious, because their effects upon our consciousness are 
either too slight or too numerous or merge too much in 
each other to have anything distinctive in themselves.” 
For example, we come to be unaware of the sound of a 
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mill wheel or a waterfall, if for some time we have been 
living nearby. The reason for this is, not that the sound 
of the mill wheel or the waterfall does not affect our sense 
organs or that nothing is going on in our mind correspond- 
ing to it. A good deal is going on in us as a result of 
this sound, but these processes going on within us “ have 
lost for us the charm of novelty. They are not strong 
enough to bring into play our attention and memory. 
Attention cannot exist without memory. If we are not 
fixing attention upon some specific one of the concep- 
tions present in our mind, we let it pass. But the moment 
that somebody calls our attention, for instance, to a noise 
that has just been heard, we remember and become con- 
scious that we too have heard it.” In other words, we 
recall conceptions existing in our own mind, of which we 
had not been conscious. 

These slight and indistinct, but ever active sensations, 
stored up in us, says Leibniz, have effects farther reaching 
than one usually thinks. It is they which produce the 
je ne sais quoi, the general hazy background of our notions, 
from which clear and distinct knowledge is to spring. 
They connect the present and the past in us, and thereby 
help to make individual experience possible. They play 
the same part in the life of the mind that molecules play 
in the material world. They are an evidence of the law 
of continuity which prevails in the intellectual life as well 
as the physical. For “ Nature,” in the words of Leibniz, 
“ knows of no leaps and bounds.” 

What is true of our intellectual processes is also true of 
our moral volitions. Here also there is constant motion 
and involuntary activity. Every individual no less than 
the whole order of nature has the instinctive desire for 
greater perfection, and this desire produces, according to 
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Leibniz, in every individual a restlessness which “ one 
feels without knowing it and which in moments of passion 
as well as when we seem to have attained the most tran- 
quil state of mind impels us to action. Even in indifferent 
things we are never in complete equilibrium and could 
not incline toward one side as well as the other.” Some- 
thing in us is incessantly goading us on to improve our 
condition, to seek pleasure, to avoid pain, to expand our 
being. And in this very restlessness and involuntary effort 
we find a large part of our pleasures, indeed often a 
larger part than in the enjoyment of the desired good itself. 
‘ Happiness,” Leibniz says, “ does not consist in complete 
possession, which would make insensitive and dull, but 
in a constant and uninterrupted progress to higher attain- 
ments; and this progress is necessarily accompanied by 
a restless dissatisfaction which serves as an incentive and 
awakens our will.” Thus the whole life of the individual 
consists in ever-repeated transformations; and even in 
the life beyond Leibniz holds out to man the prospect 
not of a blissfulness which would leave nothing more to 
be desired, but only of infinite progress toward ever new 
perfection. 

In all these cbservations upon the intellectual and 
moral qualities of man the underlying hopefulness and 
progressiveness of Leibniz’ system of thought are clearly 
seen. Most clearly, however, are they brought out in his 
view of the universe as a whole. Whatever mental reser- 
vations we may be inclined to make to-day regarding his 
attempt to harmonize specific dogmas of Christian the- 
ology with his own philosophical constructions, his 
Théodicée remains one of the most inspiring manifesta- 
tions of Christian thought. It would be misleading to 
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say that Leibniz explains away in this book the imper- 
fections and inequalities, the misery and suffering, the 
work of destruction and sin, in the actual world. Ez 
acknowledges the existence of these defects and short- 
comings of life, he fully recognizes them as bad and 
painful; but he tries to justify their existence and to 
make the thought of them bearable to us, by conceiving of 
them as necessary parts of a grand and wonderful whole. 
To-day, it seems to me, in the midst of unparalleled 
misery, suffering, and destruction, we cannot help being 
in a particularly receptive frame of mind for such an 
interpretation of evil. Indeed, the future of the race 
would be shrouded for us in darkness and utter gloom, 
there would be nothing left for us to hope, for the indi- 
vidual and for society, if we did not believe with Leibniz 
that the final aim of life is the completeness and the 
beauty of the universe as a whole, not the happiness of 
its individual constituents; that only through inequality 
of conditions can that variety of types be attained which 
is an essential condition of the perfection of the whole; 
that the beauty of the world is enhanced through the 
contrast between good and evil, as the beauty of a land- 
scape through the contrast between li~hts and shadows; 
and that evil in the last analysis is a servant of the 
good and an integral and indispensable part of the divine 
order. 

It is hard to overestimate the enlightening and upbuild- 
ing influence which the thoughts of Leibniz outlined here 
exerted upon the higher life of Germany throughout the 
larger part of the eighteenth century. Two conspicuous 
illustrations of this influence occur to us at once: the 
affinity between Leibniz’ definition of happiness as con- 
sisting not in the possession of perfection, but in the 
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progress toward it, and Lessing’s famous definition of 
the truth seeker as finding satisfaction not in the posses- 
sion of truth, but in the ever repeated efforts to attain 
it; and the affinity between Leibniz’ conception of evil as 
ultimately helping to produce the good and Goethe’s con- 
ception of Mephistopheles as 


ein Teil von jener Kraft, 
Die stets das Bise will und stets das Gute schafft— 


and therefore as an involuntary aid to Faust’s noble 
dissatisfaction and irresistible onward striding. But per- 
haps even more significant than this affinity of Leibniz 
with the greatest minds of the generations succeeding 
him is the effect produced by him upon the mass of think- 
ing men of those generatiors. As to this, one needs only 
to mention the names of Wolff, his academic systematizer 
and popularizer, and of Brockes, Haller, Uz, and Hage- 
dorn, the poetic interpreters of a philosophy largely de- 
rived from him, in order to throw into relief the fact 
that the prevailing view of life among the average of 
educated Germans in the larger half of the eighteenth 
century consisted in the Leibnizian belief in a world 
which, all things considered, is the best that could have 
proceeded from infinite wisdom, and which, in spite of 
constant failures and sufferings of individuals, is con- 
stantly progressing toward the beauty and perfection of 
the whole. Or, as Pope, himself a disciple of Leibniz, 
expressed it: 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee, 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see, 

All discord, harmony not understood, 

All partial evil, universal good, 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 

One truth is clear: whatever is, is right. 

14 
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II 


In tracing the further history of the idea of progress 
in German literature of the eighteenth century, I shall 
confine myself to the greatest names only, and in each case 
I shall select only such features of the subject as seem 
to me of importance for the intellectual and moral prob- 
lems of our own day. 

If we look back upon Lessing from the point of view 
of nineteenth-century historicism he seems to us often 
lacking in appreciation of the laws of gradual growth 
and decay. In common with the whole Rationalistic age, 
he was more interested in the criticism of ultimate prin- 
ciples than in the investigation of beginnings and develop- 
ments. But in one field of human experience at least 
he clearly anticipated the modern historical view: in the 
field of religion. His Education of the Human Race is 
the first consistent attempt, though only in the form of a 
sketch, to represent the religious history of the world as 
a process of organic evolution. And it does not take 
away from the originality of Lessing’s achievement that 
it owed fruitful incentives, among others, to Leibniz’ 
Théodicée, Turgot’s Discours sur les progrés successtfs 
de Vesprit humain, and Bonnet’s Palingénésie philo- 
sophique. 

Lessing’s religious thought, as has often been pointed 
out, was dominated by the contrast between what the 
eighteenth century called positive religion and what it 
called natural religion. Positive religion, that is, religion 
as embodied in the great church organizations of history, 
tends to conceive of God as an extramundane, super- 
natural being, who, having created the world, rules it in 
the fashion of an absolute monarch, promulgating or sus- 
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pending laws according to his sovereign pleasure, and 
announcing his will to mankind by special decrees or 
revelations. Natural religion, that is, religion as it pre- 
sents itself to the thinking individual, tends to conceive 
of God as the inner unity of the universe, as the immanent 
law of all life, as its hidden spiritual power, whose truest 
revelations are our own feelings, thoughts, and actions. 
That Lessing, the friend of the Deists, the student of 
Leibniz, the admirer of Spinoza, should between these two 
conceptions of religion have given preferenc religion 
based upon belief in the immanence of God ix vorld, 
is nothing remarkable. The remarkable thing .a that, 
although he declined for himself belief in supernatural 
revelation by an extramundane God, he emphatically 
acknowledged that the history of mankind owes to this 
very belief some of its greatest advances and achievements ; 
and that, instead of joining the majority of Rationalists 
in regarding the historical churches and dogmas as embodi- 
ments of ignorant superstition, he saw in them a succes- 
sion of ever renewed attempts to approach the final, ideal 
religion, the religion of reason. 

If we wish to reap from Lessing’s Education of the 
Human Race the full benefit for our own conception of 
religious development, we must strip it of a phraseology 
which belonged to an age accustomed to think in terms 
of teleological design and pedagogical schemes; we must 
translate it into a language corresponding to our own 
view of life as a natural growth. Paraphrased in this 
spirit, the essence of The Education of the Human Race 
may be formulated thus: 

History is to Lessing the gradual unfolding of the 
intellectual and moral faculties implanted in man, more 


. specifically the gradual unfolding of man’s conception of 
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the divine. To be sure, Lessing believes that—to use his 
own words—“ the first man created was at once endowed 
with the idea of one single God,” or, as we should say, 
that the idea of God is a primitive instinct of the human 
mind. But this idea, he thinks, was something “ imparted, 
not acquired,” or, as we should say, was latent, uncon- 
scious, undeveloped. Its earliest manifestation was not 
monotheism but polytheism, since primitive man, alto 
gether controlled by sense impressions, could not rise to 
the level of abstract oneness. There were, however, inti- 
mations of a purely spiritual conception of the world and 
approaches toward a strict monotheism even before the 
Jews, among the Chaldeans and Persians; and indeed 
among all peoples and at all times there have been indi- 
vidual men who, being ahead of their own agé and sur- 
roundings, proclaimed the all-pervading nature of the 
Divine. That the Jews should have become the most con- 
sistent upholders of monotheism, Lessing explains out of 
their peculiar national conditions and experiences. 

Two great catastrophes of their history he emphasizes 
particularly: the bondage in Egypt and the Babylonian 
captivity. In Egypt, he assumes, the Jewish religious 
tradition was well nigh blotted out by the tyranny of their 
conquerors, who found it to their advantage to make the 
enslaved people believe that there was a God only for 
the master race. Moses, therefore, in order to revive 
religious faith in his people, had to represent God to them 
as the God of their fathers, ready to help them, to deliver 
them from the foreign yoke, but at the same time demand- 
ing “‘ heroic obedience ” to his commandments. After the 
settlement in Canaan, in the constant conflict of the Jews 
with neighboring tribes, this God of the fathers developed 
into the one and only powerful God by the side of the 
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many less powerful gods of their enemies. But it was 
only through the trials of the Babylonian exile and through 
the contact received there with a higher civilization that 
the Jews rose to the conception of a divine power con- 
trolling the whole world ; it was only through this profound 
national upheaval that the Jews came to be the religious 
educators of mankind. 

The second great stride in the religious development of 
man was made by Christianity. Except for a few traces 
of the influence of Graeo-Alexandrian philosophy, the Qld 
Testament is devoid of the idea of the immortality of 
the soul; its morality is in the main a morality of worldly 
rewards and punishments. Jesus, as Lessing says, was 
“the first practical teacher of immortality.” For he 
made “inner purity of heart,” such as he demonstrated 
in his own life, a condition and a pledge of the joys of 
a future existence. And his message! of trust in future 
rewards and of a life made truly worthy to win them, 
although addressed in the first place to the Jews only, 
has become the possession of mankind and has deepened 
and ennobled moral incentives throughout the world. But 
goodness based upon the expectation of rewards of any 
kind cannot be the end of man’s moral development. A 
new gospel, higher than the Christian, the gospel of virtue 
for its own sake, unincumbered by hopes for happiness 
resulting therefrom, must in the end supersede even the 
Christian ideal of self-sacrificing love. Only when the 
good will be done because it is the good, and from no 
other motive, will humanity’s religious education be com- 
plete. It is our task to work for the realization of this 
ideal, although we know full well that its consummation 
lies in the infinite distance and can be approached only 


‘We should rather say: the message of his disciples. 
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through an endless succession of transformations and rein- 
carnations, 

Is it necessary to point out that here again, as in 
Leibniz’ conception of evil as servant of the good, we have 
abundant reason for finding comfort and solace from the 
agonies now surrounding us? The present devastating 
conflict would indeed seem utterly senseless, and would 
leave no room for any higher thought, if we did not cling 
to the belief that, as the bondage in Egypt and the Baby- 
lonian captivity were the two great starting points for 
the higher religious development of the Hebrews, so the 
unheard-of convulsion, shaking the very foundations of 
the world order of to-day, will prove to be the birth throes 
of a new era in the religious evolution of mankind, and 
that out of the collapse of a world based on all sides upon 
national selfishness there will ultimately arise a religion 
spurning all other motives except the desire to do the good 
because it is the good. 


III 


Only most superficially and without doing in any way 
justice to the great influence exerted by them upon eigh- 
teenth-century thought, can I speak here of two men who 
utilized the Leibnizian conception of a gradual progress 
toward perfection in ways dissimilar but kindred: Wie 
land, who applied it to the problem of individual culture; 
Herder, who applied it to the problem of national civiliza- 
tion. 

Wieland’s whole career was a succession of ever 
repeated attempts to find satisfactory formulas and ade- 
quate artistic symbols for a view of life which would 
reconcile individual instinct and universal law. He passed 
through many stages of conflicting principles, Platonism 
and Epicureanism, Sensationalism and Spiritualism, 
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Asceticism and Carnalism, Skepticism and Idealism, Con- 
servatism and Liberalism; he drew from all sources, 
ancient and modern, of insight and inspiration, some- 
times even of intoxication. But final and durable satis- 
faction he seems to have found in views combining the 
Leibnizian conception of the perfectibility of human 
nature with Richardson’s glorification of the “ beautiful 
soul” and Shaftesbury’s ideal of the “virtuoso,” that is, 
of character as a work of art. No German writer has 
been more emphatic than Wieland in insisting upon the 
duty of the individual to make of himself all that nature 
intended him to be. No German writer has more eagerly 
tried to embody this harmonious cultivation of one’s facul- 
ties in literary figures of genuine plausibility and con- 
sistency. It was he who added the Wilhelm Meister motif 
to German life. And to-day, when the dire necessity of 
the hour threatens to stifle everywhere the growth of free 
and comprehensive individuality, we have more reason 
than ever to listen attentively to the golden precepts of 
Wieland on the obligations of the individual to himself 
as well as to society. Let me quote a few of these precepts, 
selected at random. On the training of one’s self: “ Man 
as he slips from the plastic hand of nature, is almost noth- 
ing but a possibility. He must himself develop and culti- 
vate his being, must himself give to it the truly human 
touch, must be as it were his own second creator. Or 
rather, why should it not be Nature who according to 
definite and universal laws produces in man this develop- 
ment and cultivation of himself—in such wise that, as 
soon as he neglects to observe her friendly hints in all 
his undertakings, as soon as he deviates from the plan 
laid out for him by her, he at once is punished for such 
transgression by evil and ruin.” On methods of teaching: 
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“ Knowledge, I believe, cannot be poured into us, but must 
be brought out and evolved from the mind of the pupil. 
The ideas of the true and the good lie in us, and so do the 
seeds of all virtues; it is only a question of bringing them 
to light.” On the need of fairness: “ Truth, like all good 
things, is something relative. The same thing may be 
felt by one person from his innermost conviction as true, 
which another by equally strong conviction is led to con- 
sider as a false delusion. We must learn to be fair, fair 
to Brutus who murdered Cesar from a sense of eternal 
justice, and fair to Cesar who deserved to live forever.” 
On error as a means of progress: “Who does not remember 
with pleasure the innocent joys of his childhood? But 
who, gn that account, would want to be a child forever? 
Man is not made to remain a child; and if it is part of 
his nature that only through a long road of error, self- 
deception, passions, and misery he can arrive at his higher 
self, who would quarrel with Nature on that account?” 
On inner freedom: “ The slave of his own passions has 
no legitimate claim to freedom. He would use it only 
for his own and other people’s ruin. Political liberty 
is a blessing only if it is subordinated to inner, moral 
freedom, which cannot be conceived of without the mastery 
of reason over the senses and passions; and no political 
constitution, even though it had sprung from the head of 
Zeus, can guarantee us this inner freedom.” On the 
obligation of the few toward the many: “ Great men have 
a special obligation toward society. They are like solar 
orbs from which the world is entitled to hope for light 
and life. The powerful is the natural protector of the 
weak; his power gives him no right, it imposes only a 
duty upon him. Happy the man who, more anxious to 
deserve than to receive the applause of his fellow-men, 
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simply performs his duty toward them. The mission of 
the great is to scatter seeds in abundance over the earth 
and not to mind whether they fall upon good soil or upon 
sand and naked rocks.” On the final ideals of life: “ The 
exalted goal toward which it is for man to strive with 
all his might is this—that the beautiful concord and har- 
mony which we observe and admire in the revolutions of 
the heavens, in the unchanging succession of the seasons, 
and in the order and glory of the whole world of bodies, 
should come to be a permanent force in the moral world 
also.” 

All these views of Wieland’s upon striving and progress 
in rounding out personal individuality are closely akin to 
Herder’s view of life; but Herder adds to them, as his 
own most characteristic contribution, the idea of national 
individuality. And here again we meet with an idea 
which cannot help giving us courage, or inspiring us with 
the conviction that the clash of national ideals now con- 
suming the world will in the end lead to higher views of 
national tasks and duties than have obtained heretofore. 
For Herder knows of no true national character except 
in so far as it enriches and heightens the composite char- 
acter of mankind; and the history of the world is to him 
the slow but inevitable ascent of the race, through com- 
petition, friction, conflict, and amalgamation of national 
individualities, to an all-inclusive and all-uniting world 
consciousness. 

Perhaps it is sufficient to illustrate this truly cosmo- 
politan nationalism of Herder’s by a few quotations from 
that eloquent apotheosis of humanity, the fifteenth book of 
his Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschhett: 
“Our survey of the history of nations has shown us how 
different, according to place, time, and circumstances, were 
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the aims upon which the different nations directed their 
principal efforts. With the Chinese it was a refined prag- 
matic morality ; with the Hindus a kind of abstract purity, 
tranquil industriousness and receptiveness; with the 
Phoenicians the spirit of commerce and enterprise. The 
civilization of the Greeks aimed at a maximum of sensuous 
beauty, in morals as well as in art, in the sciences as well 
as in political institutions; while the Romans strove for 
the virtues of heroic patriotism. But in all these national 
discrepancies we see the working of one principle—human 
reason endeavoring to create a unit out of diversity, order 
out of disorder, out of a variety of forces and aims a 
whole of enduring harmony and beauty. Thus one con- 
tinuous chain of culture binds together all these different 
nations; and although their achievements often exclude 
each other or collide with each other, they are all parts 
of one great progressive organism. If nothing in the 
material world is lost, no sunbeam that ever shone upon 
our earth, no withered leaf that fell from a tree, no carcass 
of a decaying animal, no seed blown away by the wind, 
how much less could the actions of conscious beings have 
remained without lasting effect! Every one of the genera- 
tions of the past has progressed within the limits set to it 
by nature; and the industry of man as well as the madness 
of his ravages has become an instrument of life in the 
hands of time. Upon the ruins of destroyed cities there 
arise verdant fields, cultivated by a new, hopeful people. 
All organisms—and so all nations—have their centre in 
themselves; and each stands in a well proportioned rela- 
tion to all the rest; they all depend on the equilibrium 
of antagonistic forces, held together by one central organ- 
izing power. With this certainty for a guide I wander 
throught the labyrinth of history and see everywhere 
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harmonious, divine order. For whatever can happen, 
happens; whatever can work, does work. Reason only 
and justice abide; madness and folly destroy themselves.” 

Herder and Kant held fundamentally different views 
upon the nature of the human intellect and upon the 
individual’s relation to the good and the beautiful. But 
in their views about the highest aims of national and 
international life thev practically agreed. Kant, like 
Herder and like Lessing, hoped for the gradual approach 
of all the nations toward the ideal of common humanity. 
He protested against Moses Mendelssohn’s assertion that 
there was progress only in individual men and that the 
human race as a whole, oscillating between advance and 
retrogression, had been kept throughout the ages essen- 
tially upon the same level of morality and effectiveness. 
For without this belief in universal progress, it seemed 
to Kant, history would be the most unworthy and discour- 
aging spectacie; without it “no earnest desire to accom- 
plish anything for the common welfare would ever have 
inspired the human heart.” And in the midst of the wars 
brought about by the French Revolution he proclaimed 
more clearly and definitely than any thinker before him, 
as the ultimate goal of international life, universal and 
permanent peace, to be brought about by submission of 
all nations to a common tribunal. Toward this goal, he 
thought, even national selfishness, the foremost cause of 
all wars, would finally be forced to co-operate. And thus— 
to quote his own words—“ the very conflict of the passions 
from which evil springs will give free play to reason, and 
make it possible for her to subjugate them all, and thus 
instead of evil, which destroys itself, to establish the 
sovereignty of good, which, once installed, will maintain 
itself by its own momentum.” 
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IV 


And now we have reached that stage in the development 
of German culture when all these upbuilding thoughts of 
a whole century seemed to take concrete form in sublime 
creations of the artistic imagination, when the idea of 
human progress came to be embodied in the classic figures 
of Goethe’s and Schiller’s poetry and in the heavenly 
sounds of Mozart’s and Beethoven’s music. That the belief 
in progress toward higher forms of existence is a funda- 
mental part, nay the very life breath of these immortal 
creations, is so obvious that it need not be demonstrated 
in detail. Who could think of Werther, Egmont, Iphigenie, 
Tasso, Faust, Wallenstein, Wilhelm Tell, The Magic 
Flute, or the Ninth Symphony, without seeing before his 
mind’s eye a race of beings raised above the limitations 
of existence as we know it? Who would not feel impelled 
by them to strive himself after the freer, nobler, and fuller 
type of life revealed in them ? 

Let me, therefore, in closing, only point out the fact 
that both Schiller and Goethe, in addition to embodying 
their belief in progress in poetic symbols of universal 
application, have given ample direct testimony to their 
personal adherence to this belief. Schiller concisely states 
that “the aim of mankind is none other than the cultiva- 
tion of all the faculties of man, progress ” ; and the under- 
lying thought of all his philosophical writings is the striv- 
ing of man from the lower to the higher, from the frag- 
mentary to the comprehensive, from crudeness to beauty, 
from the enslavement of the senses to moral freedom, from 
the discord of conflicting instincts and commandments to 
harmonious totality of character. Goethe’s universal mind 
applied the conception of progress to the whole of nature. 
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Not as though he believed that by following the various 
stages of development of cosmic and terrestrial life the 
riddle of life itself could be solved. Nature was to him 
indeed something infinite, without beginning and without 
end, fundamentally sh~suded in mystery. And he believed 
that before all material experience, nature existed as a 
purely spiritual power containing in itself the perfect types 
and forms of all things. In the actual, visible world, 
however, he recognized a gradual and steady evolution of 
these hidden types to ever-fuller clearness, reality, and 
completeness of self-unfolding. In the formation of the 
earth crust, in the development of plant life, in the differ- 
entiation of the animal and human species—everywhere 
he found constant transition, constant metamorphosis; 
nowhere did he admit the conception of rigidity or of 
sudden shocks and inhibitions. And the great task of 
man’s moral and intellectual existence he saw in a per- 
petual flux of aspirations, in the never lagging effort to 
widen our vision, to broaden our sympathies, to find our 
true self in self-surrender, to “ennoble either by doing 
or by suffering” every situation which might confront 
us. To “die and be reborn”; to undergo incessant trans- 
formation and regeneration; by ever-repeated revision of 
our convictions, by unremitting molding and remolding 
of our own self, by ever higher spiritualization of our 
aims and endeavors, to approach the type of personality 
for which we were destined in eternity—this was the 
ultimate demand addressed by Goethe to himself and to 
his fellow-men; this is the ideal which through his Faust 
has come to be an inspiring, consoling, and uplifting 
watchword for the best in all countries. 
To-day we must cling to this watchword and to the 
whole train of ideas represented by it more earnestly 
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and resolutely than ever, if we are to save ourselves from 
losing all faith in the future of humanity. We Ameri- 
cans, in particular, must keep our gaze steadfastly fixed 
upon the goal, the thought of which fortifies us in our 
own participation in the world war:—the establishment 
of a world community, in which every nation will have 
free play for the development of its own peculiar facul- 
ties and for the pursuit of its own peculiar aspirations; 
in which, however, all nations will acknowledge themselves 
servants of a common cause, higher than national, the 
cause of universal human progress. 
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THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


De.iverD on Tuurspay, DeceMBeER 27, 1917, aT 
Manpison, W1s., aT THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
Meeting or THE Centrat Division or 
THE Moprern Laneuace Association 


or AMERICA 


By Tuomas Epwarp OLIveR 


THE MENACE TO OUR IDEALS 


Almost from the day when the Central Division con- q 
ferred on me the responsibility of this year’s chairman- " 
ship, my mind sought a theme for the discourse of this e 
occasion which might avoid if possible the pitfalls of % 
that ever-present topic, the great world war. Several 
subjects in turn claimed my attention for a more or less q 
lengthy period, only to be discarded for others of better . 4 
omen. In the interim I read over many of the addresses : 


of the presidents and chairmen of past years, not only in 
the desire to avoid repetition of topic, but also in the hope 
of catching the inspiration that seemed so sadly lacking 
to myself. And before passing on, let me say that there 
is much of great value in these past addresses, much that 
would bear reading and rereading, especially by the newer 
members of this Association. The history of the growth 
of this body, the constant striving for the highest ideals 
of linguistic scholarship, the inspiring personalities of our 
most representative leaders are revealed in these addresses 


on every page. 
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But, ladies and gentlemen, Satan would not get behind 
me despite my frantic appeals and entreaties. Unable to 
resist longer his subtle tempting, I surrendered. I come 
before you to sustain a thesis which has, indeed, intimate 
association with the great world conflict. 

I realize fully that many may consider such a theme 
inopportune at the present time. To all such I make my 
apologies in advance. To me, however, opportuneness in 
the present instance seemed coincident with opportunity. 
Who knows what a year may bring forth? Do not, how- 
ever, be dismayed. I certainly have no mind to discuss 
the causes of the war, no intention of apportioning blame 
upon this or that nation, nor have I the slightest idea of 
attempting a prophecy as to what its political result is 
to be, although, like every loyal American, I have very 
definite ideas as to what this result ought to be. I desire 
merely to ascertain, for my own guidance at least, if not 
for the guidance of others, what should be the attitude 
of the teacher of modern languages toward this great crisis 
of world history, in terms of his professional position, his 
relations with his colleagues, with his students, and with 
the larger public. How should our attitude differ from 
that of scholars in other fields, in history, for instance, in 
law, in sociology, in economics, in political science ? 

I think that the mere mention of these other fields of 
learning will at once suggest that a differentiation exists 
between their professional interests and our own, as 
regards the great conflict. I believe that our professional 
connection with this war is, or should be, slight. In fact, 
strictly considered, our only professional concern, as inter- 
preters and scholars, is with whatever literature or lingvis- 
tic phenomena the war shall bring forth. And it may be 
years before this material is available in a form suitable 
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for scholarly investigation. The very nature of the his- 
torian’s task, however, forces him to enter into every phase 
of the war, to study every military campaign, every eco- 
nomic and social phenomenon, to weigh in the most accu- 
rate scales every document, every public utterance of 
prominent statesmen, to balance one group of war facts 
against another group, in order to reach a decision that 
shall approximate the truth, as far as this is humanly 
possible, 

The problem of the student of law, of political science, 
_of economies, of sociology, is perhaps easier. To him the 
present speaks an urgent message, and he need not wait 
for the future in the same measure at least as is incumbent 
upon the historian. He can at once analyze the effect of 
the war upon political, economic, or social conditions the 
world over. Never before have the international phases 
of such study had so great importance. And he must 
study these effects at once before they pass away, if he 
would best profit by their having existed at all. 

Now, although our professional concern with the war’s 
phenomena is slight, yet as citizens of the world and of 
our separate nations we, too, must profit by the results 
of the investigations of our colleagues in the historical 
fields. We cannot stand aloof from these results, even if 
we would. No serious student of mankind can ignore 
them. I have therefore no patience with that individual 
who declares that he is tired of reading about the war. 
I can, to be sure, sympathize with him, if he means to 
express his weariness or his horror at certain phases of 
the struggle, the numberless, often incomprehensible 
battles, the awful slaughter, the pettiness of diplomatic 
evasions, the horrors of famine, the frightful atrocities. 
To dwell upon these terrible details may well drive one 
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insane, and now, as at no time in the history of the world, 
must we make every effort to think clearly. We must 
envisage the war in its largest aspects, as the most stupen- 
dous event in all history, as the most terrible of all epics, 
upon the outcome of which depends the entire course of 
civilization for centuries. Only dense ignorance or an 
neonceivable indifference to the welfare of mankind can 
prevent any sane man from regarding this war as the 
most gigantic fact in all history. Every intelligent man 
must continue to read about it, must endeavor to form 
sound judgments concerning all its phases, and must 
earnestly pray that never again shall so terrible a scourge 
visit the world. If it were not my faith that it is the 
mission of the United States to exert all its power to 
make this prayer a reality, I should indeed despair. There 
is no need to repeat here the reasons that have led our 
country to this great purpose. I have but to emphasize 
the fact that we are members of the Modern Langauge 
Association of America and that this membership in no 
degree invalidates the larger responsibilities laid upon us 
as citizens of the Republic. 

There are, however, among us some whom birth and 
education bind with many fond ties to the countries of 
Europe, some of which are our allies, and others of which 
are not. What shall be our attitude toward such of our 
brother members as belong to this latter group? What 
else, friends, than that of brothers and colleagues still, as 
long as they shall merit this confidence? Let me illus- 
trate my meaning by citing two personal experiences. 

This summer I was asked to deliver an address on the 
work of the Commission for Relief in Belgium with 
which I was connected for nine months. Up to the 
entrance of our country into the war, the members of this 
Commission were under oath, not only to the officers of 
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the Commission, but more especially to the German Gov- 
ernment itself, to abstain from any remarks in publie or 
in private which might endanger the great work of the 
Commission. Such remarks would have quickly created 
strained relations between the Commission and the bel- 
ligerent governments under whose auspices or with whose 
consent the Commission was operating. Since the break 
with Germany, however, Mr. Hoover, the chairman, and 
his colleagues have no longer been bound by this oath. 
It was, therefore, quite within my discretion to give to 
my audience in any language I thought fit a truthful pic- 
ture of the difficulties and the obstacles which the German 
government had constantly placed in our path. Now, in 
that audience were many of German blood, and although 
I told the truth precisely as I knew it, yet my remarks 
were tempered with sympathetic appreciation of their 
presence. By this method I carried conviction to them 
far better than by using violent or extreme words. In 
what way, forsooth, were they responsible for the criminal 
acts of the German government or for the harsh and 
cruelly unjust fate meted out to unhappy Belgium ? 

It was but a small gathering in a country inn, and my 
address was preceded by the singing of patriotic and popu- 
lar songs. Among these was Home, Sweet Home. I 
felt at once that the sentiment of this beautiful old melody 
Was a universal sentiment, that it had a wide international 
and cosmopolitan significance. If American hearts were 
stirred by this song to memories of beloved homes relatively 
near at hand, would not an even deeper feeling arise in 
the hearts of those whose early homes were far away across 
the dangerous sea in the beautiful woodlands of Austria 
and Germany, along the Danube, the Elbe, or the Rhine ? 
Was it incumbent upon me to expect an uprooting of what 
was nearest and dearest to them? Ought I not to feel that 
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for such persons it was doubly difficult to sever the associa- 
tions of years, associations in which the ideas of family 
and of nationality are almost inseparably interwoven? 
And is it not our duty as colleagues to have this broad 
and liberal sentiment toward our fellow members? Can 
we not imagine ourselves in a similar situation? It goes 
without saying that our obligation on this point entails @ 
similar duty upon our foreign-born colleagues toward us. 
As far as my knowledge goes, there have been relatively 
few cases of failure on their part to meet this obligation, 
and still fewer since our country entered the war. Even 
if there had been far more cases, I should still resolutely 
refuse to generalize from them and thus commit an injus- 
tice in my turn. 

Perhaps I am unusually placed in respect to such an 
attitude, for, while of complete Puritan descent myself, 
my children have German blood in their veins. This fact 
was known to the German authorities in Belgium (who 
knew everything about every member of the Relief Com- 
mission). In any event I was granted a privilege not 
allowed to all, of entrance to Germany for the purpose 
of visiting my wife’s relatives. My brother-in-law, Major 
Wiihelm Reinhardt, in civil life Professor of Mathematics 
in the Musterschule of Frankfurt-on-the-Main, (whose 
director, Max Walter, is so wel’ known to us all), was then 
on sick leave at Wiesbaden. Professor Reinhardt, in 
inviting me to visit him, had expressed the belief, then 
at least common among all Germans, that the truth of the 
Belgian situation had not been vouchsafed to us in 
America, and had declared that I was in the fortunate 
position of being able to verify that truth. Now, friends, 
it was my fortunate position of being able to verify the 
truth, which was totally at variance with the belief of my 
brother-in-law. When we met, it was doubtless his expec- 
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tation that I would talk of my experiences. And indeed 
1 had had many talks with other German officers with 
whom my duties forced me to associate, and who 
were, be it said, invariably and insistently eager to talk to 
us Americans of the Commission. But I did not talk of 
these things with my brother-in-law. During the six hours 
of our visit together, not one word of Belgium or of the 
war crossed my lips. We talked of family affairs only, 
of our mothers, of our children, of the delightful summers 
we had passed together in Switzerland, in Hessen, in the 
Taunus. And was this not wise? Was not my silence 
more eloquent than any words I could have uttered? Was 
1 not glad that these few hours had not been marred in 
any way by political differences? And am I not now 
doubly glad, since fate has decreed that we shall see each 
other no more on this earth? For he has passed away, 
having done his duty as it was given him to see it, a true 
citizen, a brave officer, a gentleman, if ever there was one. 

You will pardon, I know, these intimate personal re- 
marks, for they have helped me reveal what in my judg- 
ment should be the attitude of us all to those of us whose 
birth, training, and associations have been similar to those 
of Majcr Reinhardt. 

Let me, however, not be misunderstood at this point. 
My words may have suggested an indifference on my part 
to the immense importance of the political issue now 
before the world. I assure you most solemnly that such 
is not the case. From the beginning of the struggle, aye, 
long ago, when I was a student in German universities, I 
felt that there were irreconcilable differences between the 
political system and ambitions of Germany and of my own 
country, differences that only a great clash could settle. 
I remember as a youth getting into a serious quarrel 
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with a German fellow-student because I had likened his 
government to that of Louis XIV. And in Brussels in 
1915 on being asked by a prominent member of the 
German civil government in Belgium why America did 
not sympathize with Germany in the war, I summed up 
my answer in the concluding remark that the American 
people as a whole felt that Germany had staked all on a 
gigantic Napoleonic gamble, and that no free people could 
welcome the advent of a second Napoleonic era. 

Now it is quite within the rights of each of us, as 
citizens of one land or as subjects of another, to formulate 
and cherish our opinions as to the great world conflict. 
It is, however, neither our duty nor our right as teachers 
of modern languages to carry these opinions into the realm 
of public partisan propaganda. It is, on the contrary, 
our bounden duty to do nothing of the sort. What would 
we say of physicians who went about their duties so 
violently pro-German or pro-Ally as to endanger their 
skill as practitioners? We surely would not care to entrust 
our health to such individuals. No, friends, we must not 
thus be recreant to the high and holy duty that is ours of 
being the interpreters to Americen youth of all that is 
highest and best in European literature as an expression 
of European culture and civilization. That is our mis- 
sion as teachers of languages, and there is no other. To 
do this, we must ourselves be of broad and liberal mind. 
We must cease to herd in little groups like geese cackling 
jealously in different corners of the field. We must cease 
to ery each his own wares like hawkers at a fair. This 
method of exalting the culture of one nation at the expense, 
or in neglect, of another is narrowing, belittling, illiberal. 
and hence unjust. I shall never forget the shock I once 
received in the early days of my teaching from a colleague 
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in German who ridiculed the claims of Corneille to a 
place among the Immortals. And this, too, immediately 
after 1 had joined heartily in his laudation of a great 
German dramatist. It was but slight satisfaction to my 
feelings to learn later that his knowledge of Corneille did 
not extend beyond what certain hostile German critics 
had said of the great French writer, and that he himself 
had read almost nothing of Corneille. No; I was hurt 
by the revelation that a colleague could be so illiberal. 
And I have known plenty of instances on the other side 
of the literary ledger, if I may use so poor a simile. Have 
not the exponents of French culture belittled that of Ger- 
many, aye, even that of Spain, a sister nation? Have I 
not known Romance colleagues who declared (and this long 
before the war) that they would never admit to their staffs 
any one with a degree from a German university? Had 
they then forgotten that Gaston Paris had studied at Git- 
tingen, and had also been the ever-grateful pupil and the 
intimate friend of Friedrich Diez at Bonn, to whom he 
dedicated his “ thése de sortie,” the Etude sur le réle de 
l'accent latin?! Have I not heard other colleagues declare 
since the war began that every instructor under them must 
be pro-Ally? Many among my audience can doubtless 
recall similar instances of illiberality. I do not deny that 
sympathy with the culture or literature which one inter- 
prets is essential to its correct interpretation, and that an 
avowed enemy of English, French, Italian, German, or 
Spanish culture would make but a poor interpreter thereof. 
But I do deny most emphatically that one must be pro- 
German in terms of the present war, before one can qualify 
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as an intelligent interpreter of German culture. I deny 
that one must approve of the shifting political ambitions of 
any nation in order to appreciate the greatness and beauty 
of its contributions in literature to the welfare of mankind. 
Once again do I denounce the connecting of politics, 
national or international, with our profession as inter- 
preters. 

What then shall we say of that debasement of the 
interpreter’s high mission which manifests itself in actual 
political propaganda, not only outside the classroom, but 
even within its holy walls! As I think of these instances, 
with some of which you are doubtless familiar, my heart 
is filled with dismay that there should be any among us 
so unfaithful to their high calling as interpreters of 
modern literature to the youth of America. Is it not our 
mission to help enrich our own land with al! that is finest 
in the literature of other lands? Do we not thereby 
reveal the universality of culture and help bring in that 
day, so long, alas, in its coming, when the nations of the 
world by the intermingling of their culture shall live on 
a higher plane of mutual respect and mutual admiration ! 
Have we then forgotten so soon the mutual interdepend- 
ence of the scholars of all nations? 

There have even been cases of tenseness within one and 
the same department, simply because some members were 
of trans-oceanic origin and others were of American birth. 
And this, mind you, when both groups were interpreters 
of the same literature. Nor have all these things hap- 
pened since the outbreak of the war. There was distress- 
ingly much of this illiberality before that event, so much 
that the student body caught its noxious spirit and inter- 
preted us to a large extent in terms of interdepartmental 
rivalry based upon political conditions in Europe, that 
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continent of hatreds. All this was most foolish. We 
should have cultivated in the past decades far more of 
the solidarity of our mission as interpreters of foreign 
literatures. Instead, we have emphasized the elements 
that tended to dissension and division among us. We 
forgot the great purposes that we all have in common. We 
have all sinned, all, and we are now suffering for it. 

What then must we do? First of all, we must make our 
peace one with another. This will require some effort 
for most of us. It is not an easy task to cultivate the 
conciliatory spirit in time of war. Some persons even 
think that conciliation has no place in such times. They 
even go so far as to frown upon conciliation as cowardly, 
as unpatriotic, as un-American. Did not one of my most 
esteemed colleagues to whom I outlined once the general 
trend of this address, say to me: “ What! Are you going 
to talk that conciliation nonsense in these days!” Yes, 
my friends, I am! And the very remark of my colleague 
proved a stimulus to my endeavor, since it revealed anew 
the need of the conciliatory spirit. Let us not confuse the 
conciliatory spirit with a desire for a Pope’s peace or any 
form of a pax germanica whose sole resemblance to the 
peace of God seems to be that “it passeth understanding.” 
The conciliatory spirit transcends all this infinitely. It is 
an attitude of mind and heart, not an expression of 
polities. 

Conciliation may go hand in hand with the finest and 
truest patriotism. Conciliation and sympathy are in no 
sense inconsistent with bravery in defense of what one 
considers right. Conciliation, far from being un-Ameri- 
can, is eminently American. It has been our guiding 
spirit all through our national history, and this very day 
it best symbolizes the purposes for which we stand, even 
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in the midst of war. In no country under the sun have 
such efforts been made to sow the seeds of conciliation 
with other nations. Long is the list of those Americans 
of mark, of those American associations and societies, 
whose constant striving it has been to lay sound bases of 
mutual understanding between the nations. If these 
efforts seem temporarily to have failed, the cause of the 
failure certainly does not lie with the spirit of conciliation. 
I believe that it is the splendid mission of America, by 
force of arms since no other course is left, to help bring 
conciliation to final supremacy in the international rela- 
tions of mankind. In my judgment we are in this war 
for the sole purpose of silencing the jangiing discord of 
the present world jungle and of creating the peaceful 
harmony of a permanent world neighborhood. And if we 
fail, may Almighty God have mercy on mankind! 

This great world neighborhood will come. This Asso- 
ciation of ours should stand as a symbol of what it shall 
be. No other group of scholars has a greater power than 
ourselves to help create this neighborhood. What reasons 
have I for this great faith ? 

In the ultimate analysis, what are the larger and deeper 
purposes of our organization? Let us turn for a moment 
to our constitution and our records to see if there be any- 
where a sufficient expression of our aims: 

Before 1903 our constitution contained merely the fol- 
lowing brief statement: 

“The object of this Association shall be the advance- 
ment of the study of the modern languages and their 
literatures.” In the 1903 meeting the Executive Council, 
through the secretary, Professor Grandgent, presented a 
draft of a new constitution, in which the above definition 
of the object of the Association had been lengthened by 
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adding the phrases: “ through the publication of the results 
of investigations by members, and through the presentation 
and discussion of papers at an annual meeting.” 

Moved, doubtless, by the barrenness of this dry state 
ment, Professor W. H. Carruth, then professor of German 
ut the University of Kansas, proposed to amend by prefix- 
ing the happy phrase: “ through the promotion of friendly 
relations among scholars.” This amendment was heartily 
approved and the article in question has not been changed 
since.” 

Attention should, therefore, be called to this phrase 
which declares the importance of friendly relations not 
only among our own members, but among scholars in 
general. This phrase expresses our conviction that friendly 
relations are the very life and soul of our Association, and 
it is eminently fitting that this idea have precedence in 
the list of our declared purposes. We all realize deeply 
that our meetings would indeed be dry and barren, if the 
feeling of comradeship and solidarity in one and the same 


cause were absent. And yet, friends, even this phrase, 


“through the promotion of friendly relations among 
scholars,” does not in my opinion reach down to the deepest 
purpose of our Association. Shall we be satisfied merely 
with the increased importance given our subjects in the 
curricula of college and secondary sciool? Is our mission 
fulfilled when even a fair proportion of our students 
acquire some knowledge of English or foreign literature, 
or are able to express themselves with reasonable accuracy 
in one or more foreign languages? Are we content merely 
to come here for a pleasant time and to maintain from 
year to year an atmosphere of good fellowship? Or, to 
assume another point of view, shall we believe that even 


? Proceedings for 1903, pages x-xiii. 
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the continued remarkable increase of linguistic research in 
America represents the highest ideal for which we exist? 
Far be it from me to belittle any of these several purposes. 
I rejoice when there is evidence of prosperity in any or 
all of them. But I feel still that above and around and 
through all these activities a higher spirit should prevail. 
Surely none of us will rest content with being even the 
most skilled teacher of languages, or the greatest specialist 
in erudite research. We do not measure our effectiveness 
as an Association by the quantity or quality of our research, 
nor by the thickness of the annual publications, any more 
than we do by the statistics of those who throng our class- 
rooms. 

No! Unless we maintain higher ideals than these, we 
fail of our true mission. In common with our colleagues 
in every other land we are engaged in a great humanitarian 
service. We are messengers of the truth as expressed in 
literature, bringing the message from land to land. To 
us falls the noble task of creating throughout the world 
that wonderful composite mosaic of universal literature 
which is infinitely higher than the product of any one 
people or nation. We have our share, and a large share it 
is, in the creation of that mutual appreciation among 
nations which is yet to come. We must consecrate our- 
selves anew, here and now, in these days of war, to this 
great task. We must keep our ideals pure through these 
dark days. Especially must we hold the ideal of scholarship 
high above the political discords of the present hour. The 
world will need us sorely when peace, real peace, shall 
come. Ours will be the great opportunity and the peculiar 
responsibility of restoring as rapidly as possible the spirit 
of liberal appreciation of foreign nations and foreign 
literatures, and of raising this spirit to a greater height 
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than it has ever before enjoyed. The task will be great, 
- especially for the Germanists among us, for the wreckage 
of war will weigh heaviest upon them. If we have real 
liberality of mind and soul, we must all help our German 
colleagues in this restoration of the true greatness of that 
real German culture which is permanent and immortal. 
I trust that this organization may be the first body of 
American scholars to renew as an organization scholarly 
relations with our honorary members and colleagues 
abroad. If the war shall have brought financial distress 
to the great German journals of linguistic scholarship, let 
us be prompt with our support, for their loss is our loss 
too. Doubtless the healing hand of time can alone restore 
the former more personal relations, but may we do even 
more than our share to shorten this time! 

Are these purposes too high for weak humanity? Time 
alone can determine. Let us at least resolve to keep these 
ideals before us. To attain an ideal, we must certainly 
not turn our backs upon it, as some would fain do. We 
must as scholars eliminate from our judgment any argu- 
ment that has its sole rootage in the present political 
state of the world. Has the war lowered the value of Diez’ 
Grammatik der Romanischen Sprachen, or of that of 
Meyer-Liibke? Should we consult Groeber’s Grundriss 
less frequently than before? Shall we lock the shelves 
where our particular Zeitschriften repose? Are we glad 
that their current numbers now fail to come? Shall! we 
consign Junker’s Grundriss der Franzoesischen Interatur 
to the junk heap along with junkerism? Is there any 
connection between the develcpment of the U-boat and that 
of the U-umlaut? Shall we be ingrates and belittle the 
great influence of Géttingen and other German univer- 
sities upon American scholarship because of our aversion 
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to “Gott mit uns” ? Would it not be far wiser to aid in 
restoring Kant to the lofty position rightfully his, trom 
which Nietzsche and a false philoso,’.y of state have tem- 
porarily displaced him ? 

We must as scholars oppose resolutely every manifesta- 
tion of war hysteria that threatens our ideals. If, as I 
firmly believe, we are all co-workers in the same vineyard, 
there should be the friendliest feelings among us all. 
If, nevertheless, suspicion, distrust, aversion, or worse emo- 
tions have found any lodging among us, we must banish 
them at once. Do we of the Romance fold, for instance, 
rejoice at the phenomenal loss that German has suffered in 
school and college? We may be glad that French has come 
back once more to what we have long felt ought to be 
its own. We may be content at the failure of any political 
campaign to foist Deutschtum upon us by an exaggeration 
of the importance of German. But to rejoice in a perma- 
nent loss to German is a disloyalty to the highest ideals 
of our interpretership. It is our duty to help create a 
proper balance just as soon as conditions shall permit. 
Our war is certainly not against the German language or 
literature any more than it is against German music or 
the scenery of the Rhine. The truly great masterpieces of 
German literature remain as valuable as before the war. 
Goethe is still Goethe, the great cosmopolitan. Schiller 
is still the most international of the dramatists, so inter- 
national in fact as to have neglected his own nation. 
Indeed, as a pro-Ally wit has observed, almost the only 
drama in which Germans are the heroes is The Robbers! 
Lessing remains the great liberal in Nathan der Weise, 
which soars majestically above the present clouds of inter- 
national hatred. 

What shall we do for students who have been influenced 
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too hastily by present conditions? Unless military or 
similar reasons of national service can be shown, is it 
not wise to ask them to reconsider their rejection of Ger- 
man? Their attitude is too often that of the Illinois 
student who, on being officially advised to take German 
because of its manifestly greater value to his special 
scientific work, refused, declaring that he would not run 
the risk of being “ tainted with that Kultur.” I heard of 
some very excellent young ladies in a high school who, in 
response to an appeal to sacrifice something for their coun- 
try, decided to sacrifice German! And it was clearly a real. 
sacrifice, too, because they not only liked the subject, but 
were also very fond of their young and handsome instructor. 
In contrast to one large technical school where German 
has actually increased, another has substituted French for 
German, largely because the system of instruction in use 
required in its upper courses the current numbers of cer- 
tain German technical journals which cannot now cross 
the seas. Now, while the use of back numbers of the said 
journals was doubtless far from satisfactory, yet it does 
seem as if greater effort might have been made to retain 
German at least for the earlier years of the course. The 
return to German which absolutely must take place after 
the war would then be an easier task. It should, however, 
be added in further explanation that many of the students 
expected to go on technical work to the front, which fact 
had its influence on the decision of the faculty. The 
action of the Philadelphia Board of Education in making 
absolutely no change in the language curricula met with 
the approval of all sane men and stands out in contrast 
with the less wise action of school boards in other locali- 
ties. As Mr. William Dick stated: “It does not injure 
the Kaiser to impoverish our own studies.” Let me com- 
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mend here also the efforts of a Romance colleague who 
succeeded in overcoming the insufficient reasons of a 
student and kept that student enrolled in German work. 

Now it is doubtless true, in some measure at least, that 
prejudice and a lack of true perspective have helped to 
crowd to overflowing our French classes. Yet we must 
also admit that much of this increase is due to a keen 
realization of our present and probable future relations 
with our sister Republic. Noticeable at Illinois at least 
is the increase in men students, who doubtless feel the need 
of preparing for service in France. Let us, however, be 
perfectly frank in speaking of one phase of this loss of 
interest in German. Wherever the effort had been made 
to substitute the study of German for that of another 
foreign language or for English in our schools or colleges, 
and thereby to create or maintain a certain affection for a 
political system not our own, in other words, in so far 
as the study of German had become a species of propa- 
ganda closely akin to a political proselytism, it is indeed 
well that German should lose all that it may have gained 
by such methods. The much-heralded page containing the 
laudation of the Kaiser in certain readers used in the 
Chicago public schools, may or may not be an instance of 
what I mean. In any event, this was the public interpreta- 
tion of the incident, and German suffered accordingly. 
If, again, German instructors have used in their courses 
literature that seemed to be prepared in anticipatory de- 
fense of the present military, political, and colonial ambi- 
tions of Germany, let it be henceforth rigorously excluded. 
Jingoistic matter of this kind has no place in any school 
book, no matter who wrote it, and no matter from which 
side of the Rhine it come. A “hymn of hate” is not fit 
literature for youth, any more than one should show mon- 
strosities to a youthful class in physiology. 
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Wherever, then, the study of German has beer thus arti- 
ficially stimulated in any way, we need not be seriously 
concerned when this artificial pressure is removed. But 
we must endeavor to prevent any wholesale injustice to 
one of the great cultural languages. As an Association we 
must not cease to emphasize the legitimate importance of 
German, and I speak here to my English and Romance 
colleagues especially. Our voice will prove doubly potent 
at this time. The unreasonableness which has swept over 
some school boards and some teachers’ conventions must be 
controlled. I feel that we as an Association should raise 
our voice and raise it loud enough to be heard and heeded 
throughout the land. The voice of our colleagues in Ger- 
man alone would be powerless in the present state of the 
country’s emotion. In these days when so many things of 
the spirit seem in deadly peril, let us stand for fairness, 
for liberality, for justice. 

Moreover this is not the whole danger. Have you not 
heard of efforts to remove all modern foreign language 
instruction from our schools on the absurdly provincial 
plea that “ foreign language study of any kind unfits for 
American citizenship,” and that “ except in private schools 
and colleges, only the language of our patriotic forefathers 
should be studied”! This last may be but one extreme 
instance of the present hysteria, but it behooves us all to 
be keenly alive to the situation. Such absurdity is akin 
to the threatened change of such an historic name as Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania, about which I read in the Public 
Ledger this summer. While the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation should be the first to protest with force and dig- 
nity against this threatened impoverishment of our curri- 
culum, other learned societies are almost as vitally affected, 
and will doubtless join in an effort to establish a sound 
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condition. Attention must be directed to the historic fact 
that France yielded to no such foolish idea after 1870, but 
on the contrary fully realized to what an extent the ignor- 
ance of German had contributed to her defeat. And even 
in the present war there is no serious disposition to eli- 
minate or even reduce the study of the enemy’s language 
in either France, Germany, or England. Rather are the 
keenest and most far-seeing minds intent upon increasing 
such study everywhere. In my judgment there is bound 
to be a great growth in the study of all modern languages, 
German included, as one result of the war, and this Asso- 
ciation may yet have as members in the coming decades 
teachers of many other living languages than those now 
represented, the Slavic group for instance, or even the 
tongues of Japan and China. In these days what man 
dare prophesy what the next decade may reveal 

The mention of other large groups of languages has 
brought me by a natural transition to another aspect of 
our mission as an organization which results from much 
that has already been said. Representing as we do the 
various modern literatures of Europe, trained as we are by 
long years of foreign travel, study, and sojourn, ought we 
not to be guided by a cosmopolitan spirit broader than that 
of any other group of scholars? If we are not more lib 
eral and open-minded, we have certainly failed to realize 
fully the rarer opportunities that have been ours. Now 
there may be differences of opinion regarding the proper 
value to be assigned to this word cosmopolitan, which, like 
most words of large meaning, is often loosely and inaccu- 
rately used. The meaning that I cherish for this word 
comes to me from my associations of the past ten years 
with the so-called cosmopolitan student movement in the 
United States with which I have been intimately con- 
nected, 
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These Cosmopolitan Clubs in largest measure are com- 
posed of foreign students in our colleges with whom are 
joined a certain proportion of American youth. The 
experience of thus associating intimately with men from 
every land is most illuminating and helpful. One learns 
rapidly to respect the other man’s point of view as never 
before, and to extend one’s conception of liberality of judg- 
ment far beyond what had ever seemed possible. For this 
is the atmosphere and the spirit of these groups of young 
people. They are organized on an absolutely non-partizan 
and non-sectarian basis. No member is permitted to exalt 
his own religious or national egotism above his fellows. 
Each is on an equality with all the rest, and, if there is 
any rivalry, it is of the friendliest sort, scarcely more than 
an emulation in revealing the excellent features of each 
nationality or civilization. Even in these days of war 
these clubs are flourishing, and it was an inspiration for 
me to return from the hatreds of war-stricken Europe to 
the peaceful home of my Illinois chapter-house where stu- 
dents from nearly all the belligerent nations were living 
together in perfect amity, eating at the same table and 
occupying the same dormitory. 

Is there not an analogy between these groups of enthu- 
siastic students, animated by a great ideal, and our own 
Association? We too are cosmopolitans. We too endeavor 
by presenting the excellencies of foreign literatures to en- 
large the vision of our American youth. We too strive 
to soften, if not dispel, the prejudices born of national self- 
ishness and narrowness. In doing this we must avoid the 
fatal mistake of exalting the foreign culture to the absurd 
height to which it has sometimes been exalted. We cannot 
cure American egotism by grafting another in its place or 
by belittling the achievements of the American people, as 
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some of us have done. Our cosmopolitan student brethren 
have shown greater wisdom than that. The mere presence 
of so many foreign students among us is the great proof 
that they find something in our land which is not available 
to them in their own, at least in the same degree. And so 
their laudation of their own civilization is invariably tem- 
pered with gratitude for what America offers to them. In 
this latter respect the analogy between our Association and 
these groups of foreign students is not as perfect as it ought 
to be. Unfortunately some of our foreign-born members 
despite their naturalization have failed to become Ameri- 
cans at heart. In one or two extreme cases an alien form 
of government has been preferred to our own, and the wish 
has even found expression that in the present clash of arms 
the victory shall rest with the alien. Let us be thankful 
that the number of these worse than ingrates has been 
small. As interpreters of a foreign culture they have ut- 
terly failed because they could not or would not adapt 
themselves to their environment. They have even by their 
lack of vision vitiated the message which saner minds 
would fain have delivered to our American youth. 

It is difficult in these days of warfare to maintain a 
spirit of complete impartiality. The attempt to be fair 
in the present state of the world is like trying to walk 
steadily on a swinging wire which is being violently jerked, 
now by one partizan group, now by another, and now by 
both together. I am no slack-wire virtuoso, but I have 
tried honestly to be just to all. It has been my earnest 
endeavor to maintain the high ideals for which this Asso- 
ciation must staid. These ideals seem to me to be seri- 
ously threatened in these days of international chaos. 
Nearly all these dangers come from some attempt to mix 
political issues with true scholarship. While as citizens 
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we cannot neglect the duties which arise from the great 
political issues now at stake, as teachers and scholars we 
must not permit our vision in the search for truth to be 
blurred or blinded. The balance will be hard to on 
but it must be maintained. 

Fortunately we are not without illustrious examples to 
justify this point of view. Long would be the list of great 
scholars who have held aloft the banner of truth in the 
darkest days of history. I find much comfort in the words 
recently uttered by Geheimrat Adolf von Strumpell while 
Rector of the University of Leipzig in 1915. This emi- 
nent scholar gave an address to a party of travellers from 
countries then neutral in the University Aula a year and 
more after the outbreak of the war. Referring to the cele- 
bration in 1909 of the 500th anniversary of the University 
of Leipzig he spoke feelingly of the beauty of this event as 
having symbolized the internationality of science. “Alas,” 
he said, “ how could such a festival be possible now—now 
when hate, jealousy, and hostility are dividing the peoples.” 
Despite such sad thoughts the general tone of the rector’s 
address was one of hope, of vision that science and scho- 
larship would yet perform the great service of healing the 
wounds of war and of drawing together once more the 
peoples of the earth. Surely we of the new world ought 
to have a faith equal to that of this aged German scholar. 
We should at least resolve here and now to do our full 
share to make such a faith a reality. ‘“ Let us hope,” said 
the rector in closing, “ that science and the universities 
shall spin the first threads which in a time of peace not 
too remote shall again bind together the peoples of all coun- 
tries and bring anew to their consciousness the fact that in 
this world of self-interest and of strife there is also a bright 
world of the spirit and of thought which counts no cannon 
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in its equipment and demands no bleeding victim as the 
price of victory. Beneath the turbulent waves of a dread- 
ful war the quiet streams of scientific work are flowing 
steadily, streams which have their source in the hope that 
the dawn of a new peace shall make this work more radi- 
antly known to mankind than ever before.” ® 

In quoting this liberal modern scholar my mind re 
verts to another and a greater German, Goethe himself. 
Throughout his long life his keen, broad mind was kept 
pure and free from national prejudice. With unfailing 
interest in every cultural movement, no matter what its 
origin, he was the admirer of Shakespeare and of English 
literature ; he never forgot the debt that he and the German 
people owed to the great classic poets of France; his love 
of Italy is too well known to need emphasis here. His 
was no destructive cosmopolitanism that would reduce all 
nations to the one deadening level of an insipid interna- 
tionalism. On the contrary he felt that each nation could 
and should help the other to a fuller realization of human 
solidarity, and at the same time keep intact its own contri- 
bution to this closer harmony. This breadth of vision 
explains Goethe’s aloofness from the stirring political 
events of his day, and contrasts him sharply with the un- 
compromising nationalists of modern Germany. These 
latter have indeed found but scant comfort in their efforts 
to enlist Goethe’s help in their Pan-Germanic propaganda. 

The Collége de France in Paris has ever been a center of 
keen appreciation of foreign cultures. Long is the list of 
its eminent scholars in all fields, but none is greater as an 
ideal and an inspiration to us all than the Dean of Ro 


*From the address as quoted by James O’Donnell Bennett in the 
Chicago Tribune of January 22, 1916, p. 8, col. 1, in an article entitled 
“German School Continues Work Throughout War.” 
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mance Scholars, Gaston Paris. Let me give you a picture 
of this man’s ideals at the age of 31. Imagine if you can 
a situation more tense from a political standpoint than 
what I am now to describe. It is the eighth of December, 
1870. For over three months the German armies have 
encircled Paris. The terrible Sedan has passed into his- 
tory. Strasbourg and Metz have surrendered. All the 
French armies in the field have been out-mancuvered or 
defeated. The bombardment of the inner city of Paris is 
about to begin. Every attempt to break the iron ring from 
within or without has failed. It is the darkest period of 
the war. Within a month the new empire of Germany 
will be proclaimed on French soil, aye, in the historic Hall 
of Mirrors at Versailles. 

A situation like this might well stretch to the breaking 
point the liberal spirit of any man whose nation was suf- 
fering such calamities. And especially would a young 
Frenchman of 31 be deeply affected. Because of very 
defective eyesight Gaston Paris had been unable to take 
his place in the army. He occupies as suppléant the post 
of his distinguished father Paulin Paris. The theme of 
his opening lecture at the Collége de France that Decem- 
ber eighth, 1870, was “ La Chanson de Roland et la natio- 
nalité francaise.” Surely this were a subject that might 
well have led a young man away from a dispassionate 
treatment to a vehement glorification of his country and 
even to a denunciation of the age-long enemy. But not so 
with this great soul! A year before in that same hall he 
had uttered sentiments that reveal well his character. At 
the close of the lecon d’owverture of December 7, 1869, 
Gaston Paris had said:—‘ Above differences of nation- 
ality, the sublime idea of human solidarity is being 
affirmed every day more and more. A social regeneration 
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whose form has yet to be determined is revealing itself in 
unmistakable signs. The sun of science has risen to illu- 
mine the world.” * 

Such in 1869 was the faith of Gaston Paris in the evo- 
lution of humanity, and out of this faith sprang to full 
flower his conception of scholarship. Has this faith been 
altered by the terrible year of 1870? Let me translate his 
own words as best I can. 


I believe as a general principle that patriotism has nothing to do 
with scholarship. The chairs of higher instruction are in no respect 
tribunes. To use them in defense of, or in attack upon, anything 
whatsoever that is outside their spiritual purpose is to pervert them 
from their true sphere. I profess absolutely and with no reserva- 
tion that scholarship has no other object than truth, truth for its 
own sake, with no concern for any consequences good or bad, regret- 
able or fortunate, which this truth might have in practice. Whoever, 
for any motive, patriotic, religious, or even moral, permits himself 
the slightest dissimulation, the smallest alteration in the facts 
that he studies or the conclusions that he draws, is unworthy of 
his place in that great laboratory for admission to which probity 


is a far more indispensable title than skill. When thus understood, 
studies, pursued in common in the same spirit in all civilized lands, 
constitute, high above the nationalities that are restricted, divergent, 
and too often hostile, a sublime country which no war may defile, 
no conqueror may threaten, and in which souls may find that 
harmony which the ‘ City of God’ gave to them in earlier days. 


With these noble thoughts as his guide Gaston Paris pro- 
ceeds in the lecture that follows to develop his idea of the 
grandeur of nationality. He shows how the soul of the 
Jewish people is still found in the Bible, the soul of the 
Greek people in the works of Homer. He reveals the 
beauty of French nationality and its expression in the 
Song of Roland and other epics of old France. He empha- 
sizes the spirituality and the permanence of this nationality 
down through the conflicts of the ages. He applies this 


‘Gaston Paris: La Poésie du Moyen Age, Premiére Série, Paris 
(Hachette), 1899, pp. 86 ff. 
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idea of spiritual permanence to other peoples whose politi- 
cal structure had suffered most severely, to the Italians, to 
the Poles, to the Germans. He gives much praise to Jacob 
Grimm and other leaders for their great work in the rebirth 
of German nationality after the calamities through which 
the German people had passed. He declares that only 
those nations that have this spiritual permanence in their 
hearts can survive or should rightfully survive the vicissi- 
tudes of history. No mere mechanical empire built upon 
conquest or upon selfish commerce has ever endured or can 
ever endure, for such an empire by the very nature of its 
origin has no soul. Unhappily there has often been oppo- 
sition of one national ideal to another even when each ideal 
had in it elements worthy the admiration of all. He then 
concludes 


Reduced to its just limits this opposition should give to the 
different nations only enjoyment of their variety in a loftier unity. 
This loftier unity is composed of everything that is best in each 
people. It forms what is called civilization, and more specifically 
European civilization, an enlarged country in which, even in these 
cruel times that we now traverse, we do not despair of seeing all the 
participating nations clasp hands. , 


Friends, I can find no more fitting words to close this 
address than those of the great Romanist. Despite the 
terrible trials through which all humanity is now passing, 
trials compared with which those of 1870 now seem but 
trivial, let us have faith in the new order which with God’s 
help shall yet come forth from the darkness of present 
chaos. Let us do all in our power as teachers of youth to 
bring in this great new order. We are the bearers of 
ideals across this fearful chasm of a war-rent world. We 
must—we shall—carry all our ideals across that chasm, 
especially the ideal of pure and broad scholarship. He 
who falters or is faithless now is unworthy of the greater 
inheritance that is yet to be. 
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PROCEDINGS FoR 1917 


CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOUIATION OF AMERICA 


ADOPTED ON THE TWENTY-NINTH OF DecEMBER, 1903 


AMENDED ON THE TWENTY-NINTH OF DecemBER, 1915 


I 


The name of this Society shal be The Modern Language 
Association of America. 


Il 


1. The object of this Association shal be the advance- 
ment of the study of the Modern Languages and their 
Literatures thru the promotion of frendly relations among 
scolars, thru the publication of the results of investigations 
by members, and thru the presentation and discussion of 
papers at an annual meeting. 

2. The meeting of the Association shal be held at such 
place and time as the Executiv Council shal from year to 
year determin. But at least as often as once in four 
years there shal be held a Union Meeting, for which some 
central point in the interior of the cuntry shal be chosen. 


1. Any person whose candidacy has been approved by 
the Secretary-Tresurer may become a member on the pay- 
ment of three dollars, and may continue a member by 
the payment of the same amount each year. 

2. Persons who for twenty years or more hav been activ 
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members in good and regular standing may, on retiring 
from activ servis as teachers, be continued as activ mem- 
bers without further payment of dues. 

3. Any member, or any person eligible to membership, 
may become a life member by a single payment of forty 
dollars or by the payment of fifteen dollars a year for three 
successiv years. Persons who for fifteen years or more hav 
been activ members in good and regular standing may be- 
come life members upon the single payment of twenty-five 
dollars. 

4. Distinguisht foren scolars may be elected to honor- 
ary membership by the Association on nomination by the 
Executiv Council. But the number of honorary members 
shal not at any time excede forty. 


Iv 


1. The officers and governing boards of the Association 
shal be: a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary- 
Tresurer; an Editorial Committee consisting of the Sec- 
retary of the Association (who shal be Chairman ez officio), 
the Secretaries of the several Divisions, and three other 
members; and an Executiv Council consisting of the afore- 
mentiond officers, the Chairmen of the several Divisions, 
and seven other members. 

2. The President and the Vice-Presidents shal be 
elected by the Association, to hold offis for one year. 

3. The Chairmen and Secretaries of Divisions shal be 
chosen by the respectiv Divisions. 

4. The other officers shal be elected by the Association 
at a Union Meeting, to hold offis until the next Union 
Meeting. Vacancies occurring between two Union Meet- 
ings shal be fild by the Executiv Council. 
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PROCEDINGS FOR 1917 


1. The President, Vice-Presidents, and Secretary- 
Tresurer shal perform the usual duties of such officers. 
The Secretary shal, furthermore, hav charge of the Pub- 
liecations of the Association and the preparation of the 
program of the annual meeting. 

2.. The Executiv Council shal perform the duties 
assignd to it in Articles IT, III, IV, VII, and VIII; it 
shal, moreover, determin such questions of policy as may 
be referd to it by the Association and such as may arise 
in the course of the year and call for immediate decision. 

3. The Editorial Committee shal render such assis- 
tance as the Secretary may need in editing the Publications 
of the Association and preparing the annual program. 


VI 


1. The Association may, to further investigation in 
any special branch of Modern Language study, create a 


Section devoted to that end. 

2. The officers of a Section shal be a Chairman and a 
Secretary, elected annually by the Association. They 
shal form a standing committee of the Association, and 
may ad to their number any other members interested in 
the same subject. 
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1. When, for geografical reasons, the members from 
any group of States shal find it expedient to hold a 
separate annual meeting, the Executiv Council may ar- 
range with these members to form a Division, with power 
to call a meeting at such place and time as the members of 
the Division shal select; but no Division meeting shal be 
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held during the year in which the Association holds a 
Union Meeting. The expense of Division meetings shal 
be borne by the Association. The total number of Divi- 
sions shal not at any time excede three. The present 
Division is hereby continued. 

2. The members of a Division shal pay their dues to 
the Tresurer of the Association, and shal enjoy the same 
rights and privileges and be subject to the same conditions 
as other members of the Association. 

3. The officers of a Division shal be a Chairman and 
a Secretary. The Division shal, moreover, hav power to 
create such committees as may be needed for its own 
business. The program of the Division meeting shal be 
prepared by the Secretary of the Division in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Association. 


VIII 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
at any Union Meeting, provided the proposed amendment 
has receivd the approval of two-thirds of the members of 
the Executiv Council. 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIV COUNCIL 


ACTS OF THE EXECUTIV COUNCIL 


In accordance with propositions of date January 1, 
1918, Voted: 

1, To aecept the invitation of Vassar College to 
hold the next annual meeting under its aus- 
pices, provided public exigencies do not 
require that there be no meeting. 

2. To accept the invitation of The National 
Security League to be represented at its 
Congress of National Service in Chicago on 
February 21, 22, and 23; and to appoint as 
Delegates to this Congress Professor Alger- 
non Coleman and Mr. Edward Manley. 

In accordance with a proposition of date April 18, 

1918, Voted: 

To accept the invitation of The League to Enforce 
Peace to be represented by three or more Dele- 
gates at a convention in Philadelphia on May 16, 
17, and 18; and to appoint as Delegates Pro- 
fessors E. C. Armstrong, G. M. Priest, W. A. 
Hervey, C. G. Child, and J. P. W. Crawford. 

In accordance with a proposition of date May 7, 
1918, Voted: 

To communicate to the Central Division the folloing 
opinion: 

The Exeeutiy Council favors the appropriate 
submission to the entire Association of ques- 
tions of general policy in the sense of the 
Resolution past by the Central Division 
December 29, 1917, but is of opinion that 
under the present circumstances a referen- 
dum wud yield no decision and is therefore 


inexpedient. 
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IV. In accordance with propositions of date October 11, 
1918, Voted: 

1. That the annual meeting of the Association be 
omitted in 1918, and that the Executiv Com- 
mittee of the Central Division be urged to 
take similar action with reference to the 
corresponding meeting of the Division. 

2. That the officers elected for the year 1918 be 
declared re-elected for the year 1919. 

3. That on behalf of the Executiv Council Pro- 
fessors James Geddes, Jr. and J. L. Lowes 
be requested to audit the accounts of the 
Tresurer. 


W. G. Howarp, 
Secretary. 
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PIERRE LOTI 
Cité a l’Ordre 
de l’Armée 


Pierre Loti 

« Bien que dispensé par son age de toute obligation 
militaire, a repris du service dés le début de la guerre, 
donnant ainst un bel exemple de dévouement et de 
patriotisme. A rempli, sous le feu de V'ennemt, notam- 
ment a la Téte de Behouille (Est de Saint-Dié), en 
forét d’Apremont et au fort de Manonviller, plusieurs 
missions dont il s’est acquitté a Ventiére satisfaction 
de ses chefs.» 

This fine citation refers to no other than the famous 
Pierre Loti, author of Pécheur d’Islande, who not only has. 
served his country on the sea but is now an officer in the 
French Army and turough duty well performed has won 
the Croix de Guerre. | 

It is our good fortune to publish one of the books of this 
famous man. Pécheur d'Islande, a novel of Brittany and 
the sea, is permeated with Loti’s extraordinary sensitive- 
ness to color, sound, and form. 

Pécheur d’Islande is one of the volumes in the Inter- 
national Modern Language Series. The literary excel- 
lence, skillful and scholarly editing of this series have won 
for them an enthusiastic reception from teachers all over | 
the country. 

For full particulars address 


GINN AND COMPANY | 
15 ASHBURTON PLACE BOSTON 
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LATEST FRENCH AND SPANISH BOOKS 
Rosenthal and Chankin’s Grammaire de Conversation et de Lecture. 


Premier Livre. 

By D. C RosenTHAL and Victor CHANKIN of the De Witt 
Clinton High School, New York City. viii + 335 pp. JUustrated. 
12mo. $1.28. 

Em is on the language of the French people of today, live interest, and 
sensible inductive development of grammar are outstanding features of this book. 
Sous les Armes. 

Edited with introduction, notes, maps and vocabulary by 
Magcet Moravup of the French High Commission and Lecturer in 
French at the University of Toronto. x + 223 pp. 16mo. 60c. 

A collection of extracts from well-known French writers giving vivid pictures 
of various aspects of the great conflict. 

Halévy: L’Abbé Constantin. New Edition. 
With introduction, notes, and vocabulary by O. B. Super, and 
direct method exercises by Marre K. Brooks of the Horace Mann 
School, New York. vii+ 218 pp. JUustrated. 16mo. 56 cts. 


Labiche et Martin: La Poudre aux Yeux. New Edition. 
Edited with introduction, notes, direct method exercises, and 
vocabulary by Morirz Levi, Professor in the University of 
Michigan. vii+ 187 pp. l6mo. 44 cts. 


Frontaura: Las Tiendas. 

Didlogos humoristicos. Edited with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary by A. F. Wurrrem, Assistant Professor in Harvard 
University. vii+ 152 pp. l6mo. 64 cts. 

Amusing snapshots of Madrid life by one of Spain’s best costumbristas. 


Cervantes: Novelas Ejemplares. (Selections). 

Edited with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by Huao A. 
RENNEBT, Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. xii + 
218 pp. 16mo. $1.00. 

La Gitanilla, El Licenciado Vidriera. 
Alarcén: El Capitan Veneno. 

Edited with exercises and vocabulary by VENTU&A FUENTES 
and Victor E. Francois of the College of the City of New York. 
vi-+ 229 pp. 16mo. 64 cts. 

This edition is especially notable for its abundance of exercises. 


Moratin: El S{ de las Nifias. 

Edited with introductions, notes, vocabulary, and exercises by 
Percy B. Burnet, Head of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages in the Manual Training High School, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. vi+ 175 pp. l6mo. 64 cts, 

This lively three-act comedy contains an abundance of humor and not a little 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


A 19 West 44th Street 6 Park Street 2451 Prairie Ave. 
” NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Text Books For The S. A. T. C. 


MANUAL OF MILITARY GERMAN 


By F. W. C. Lieper and R. W. Petrenci1t, Instructors in Ger- 
man in Harvard University. Price, $1.00 . 


This, the first text-book to approach the study of German from the 
military point of view, will exactly conform to the suggestions of the 
circular issued by the War Department Committee on Education and 
Special Training. Grammar has been treated in the shortest practi- 
cable space, with emphasis on verb-forms, declensions, and the use of 
prepositions. Word-lists and tables give a wide range of information 
regarding all elements of daily life and military activity. There is 
abundant material for practice in writing German script and in deci- 
phering difficult handwriting. Over one-third of the book is devoted 
to reading selections, partly in Roman and partly in German type, 
which tell of the actual fighting in the early years of the war and | 


present items of interest from generally inaccessible sources. 


FRENCH FOR SOLDIERS 


By Arruur F. Wurirrem and Percy W. Lone of the Harvard 
Faculty. 17th thousand. Price, 75 cents. 
An unusually successful handbook of military French, which has 
been widely adopted in the schools and colleges of the country as well 
as by the y. M. C. A. and the American Library Association. In its 
130 pages are presented French pronunciation, the essentials of 
grammar, as large a vocabulary as possible of a practical and military 
nature, and, as reading exercises, extracts from the French Manual 
for Platoon Commanders, which gives modern formations and meth- 
ods of warfare now used by our troops in France. Thousands of our 
soldiers have found that it really does supply the means for saying 
what they need to express in their relations with French soldiers on 
the front and in their work behind the lines. 


NATIONAL IDEALS, AS EXPRESSED IN THE LITERATURES 
AND PHILOSOPHIES OF THE WARRING PEOPLES 
In preparation. 

Professors Bliss Perry, H. C. Bierwirth, James H. Woods, and R. F. 
Alfred Hoernlé, and Captain André Morize have been appointed from 
the Harvard Faculty to prepare a volume suitable for the third term 
work of the War Issues Course. The book aims to present the — 
of view of the warring nations as expressed in philosophy and litera- 
ture. The writings and speeches of publicists, statesmen, poets, and 
philosophers are laid under contribution for extracts that adequately 
exhibit national ideals, ambitions, and policies as well as philosophic 
theories of state and war, justice, freedom, and international rela- 
tions. The anthology will be of interest and value to the general 


reader as weil. 


Your bookseller will gladly order these if they are not in stock. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


17 Kandall Hall, 280 Madison Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. New York, N. Y. 


J. H. FURST COMPANY 


23 S. HANOVER STREET, BALTIMORE 


PRINTERS OF 


| Philologica! and Scientific Works 


AMONG THE PUBLICATIONS PRINTED BY US 


ARE: 

The Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America 

The Johns Hopkins University Circulars 

Modern Language Notes 

Univ. of North Carolina Studies in Philology 

Maryland Historical Magazine 


Fully equipped with Special Types, Accents, etc., 
necessary to fill orders Promptly and 
Accurately 


Special Attention given to the printing of 
Doctors’ Dissertations 
in Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and the Romance 
and Germanic Languages 
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OXFORD FRENCH SERIES 


BY AMERICAN SCHOLARS 
General Editor: Ray“onp WEEKs, Ph. D. 
Crown 8vo (7% x5), cloth. With introduction and notes. 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH, the essentiais of 
French Pronunciation and Grammar for High Schools and first 
year College work, by L. H. ALEXANDER. Pp. xx + 355. $1.00. 

‘* Never have I seen a clearer or more complete handling of the pronunciation.” 


—Prof. R. P. Bowen, Syracuse University. 
“Superior to any of the introductory books I have seen.’’—Prof. C. G. Goodrich, 


Marietta College. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, by James Geppes. Pp. 228. 75 ec. 


The authoritative character of the work has brought it instantly into favor with 
students and teachers of French, who use it either to supplement class work or as 
general arbiter on pronunciation, no phase of which is missing. 

Every spoken sound of French, with special emphasis on the more difficult words, 
such as oeil, recueil, oeuf, are accurately represented by corresponding English 
sounds and rendered into the International Phonetic Alphabet. 


FRENCH SCIENTIFIC READER, edited with introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary by Francis DANIELS. Pp. xvii + 748 (text 541), 
with 13 illustrations. $1.75. 


“Tt is dificult to imagine a scientific reader of greater interest and charm.”— 
Lieut. C. F. Martin, U. 8. Military Academy. 


OXFORD SERBIAN PLAIN TEXTS, A new series under the 
general editorship of Miss H. L. Lorrmer, Veenost, Narodna 


Bajka, napisao JANKO M. VeseELiNovic. Crown 8vo, (74%)x5). 
Paper, 


The first of a series which it is hoped to issue to complement the 
Serbian Grammar by Dragutin Subotie and Nevill Forbes. 


THE OXFORD STAMP AND OTHER ESSAYS, Articles from 
the Educational Creed of an American Oxonian, by FRANK 
AypELoTTeE. Pp, 225. Net, $1.25. 

All who are interested in the settlement of educational problems— 
especially such vexing ones as are met by teachers of English—will 
find much that is stimulating and suggestive in this volume. 


“ Rarely before has the complex English College system and the unique English 
College life been described so clearly and so briefly.”—Boston Transcript. 
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JUNTA PARA AMPLIACION DE EstupiI0s 
Centro de estudios histéricos. Paseo de Recoletos, 20, Madrid. 


PUBLICACIONES DE LA “ REVISTA 
DE FILOLOGIA ESPANOLA ” 


Esta revista se ha propuesto formar una colleccién de libros 
escogidos sobre lengua y litteratura espaiiola, destinados 
a la enseiianza cientifica y practica de estas materias 


ACABA DE PUBLICARSE: 
RAMON MENENDEZ PIDAL 


ANTOLOGIA DE PROSISTAS 
CASTELLANOS 


Ofrece este libro una abundante colleccién de trozos selectos 
sacados de los autores que con mas arte presentan los rasgos 
cearacteristicos de nuestro genio literario, desde la prosa del rey 
Sabio hasta los escritores del siglo xrx. 


Cada autor va precedido de observaciones sobre su signifi- 
cacién literaria, caracter de su lengua y peculiaridades de su 
estilo; y al pie de las péginas abundantes notas aclaran las 
principales dificultades de sentido y llaman la atencién sobre 
las construcciones mas interesantes. 


Un voiumer en 8°, de 384 pags., encuadernado en tela. 
Precio: 4,50 pesetas. 


Los pedidos a 


G. E. STECHERT & CO. 
151-155 West 25th Street NEW YORK CITY 


¢ 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA 


The Bibliographical Society of America has in view the 
publication of a list of all Incunabula in America and 
requests inform ‘on concerning the existence of early 
printed books in libraries or private collections. Members 
of the Association can render valuable service by calling 


attention to books which have heretofore not been known 
by bibliographers to be in American possession. 


Please address 
Georce P. WINsHIP, Esq., 
The Widener Memorial Library, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Heath's Modern Language Series 


“ The Proof of the Pudding ts the Eating” 


Fraser and Squair: FRENCH GRAMMAR 
and 
Fraser and Squair: 
SHORTER FRENCH COURSE 


the most widely used French grammars 
on the market, have in the past year 
enormously increased their lead over 
competing textbooks. For the month of 
September alone no fewer than 110 new 
adoptions of these two grammars were 
reported for the state of New York. 


Hills and Ford: SPANISH GRAMMAR 
and 


Hills and Ford: FIRST SPANISH CCURSE 


bid fair to rival in their field the record 
of unprecedented popularity established 
for French by the grammars of Fraser 
and Squair. Over one hundred colleges 
and universities have introduced the 
First Spanish Course within a little over 
a year after publication. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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them for that partitular purpose.. Extremely technical treatises < 
may be red-by’ title, Subjects too large treated in an ordinary paper, 
and” topics too special to be of general interest, may. be brought before the.* 
meting in the fotm of abstracts lasting from five to’ ten minutes. The 


Every ‘member offering papér, “qhether itis to be red in full or-not, 
~~ oubgntt by Noventber 1, with -its title, a synopsis of 
ite_contents, consisting of-some fifty or sixty-words.. He shal state, at, the” 
~ game time, whether he thinks his paper shud bé:presented by title only, ~ Pe ee 


ar to be. printed on the program. 
40 the matter in such a way as to-make all the sessions. 
.attractiv. general not more than-an hour and half shal be devoted to 


Charger exoding un overage of forty-five canta per galley of the 

for authors’ additions and corrections in ‘the. proof of articles 
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> James Jn, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


_ OFFICERS THE. ASSOPIATION OF 


Exvest H. University of Ohieago, Chicago, Ill. 


“EDIvORIAL 


Quiz Howat, Harvord. Onieorsity, Mase. 
Brat E. Younc, Vanderbilt University, Nashville,-Tean; 
_ M. Bramemors Evase, Ohio State University, Columbus, 0. 

L. Hasaron, Cornell University, Ithace, N.Y. 

Lows, Harvard Gombridgs, Macs: 


councu 


F, Western Reserve Unicorsity, Cleveland, 0. 
Joun A. Lomax, Lee, Higginson and Oo:,’ Ohoago, Tit. 
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